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Auswandrers Sluch. 





Bon Carmen Sylva, Kbnigin von Numanien. 





WS wareft Duvom Grabe aufgeitanden, 
RKommft Du nah Jahren an die alte Stitte, 
Pift Du nist mehr cin Glied in ihrer Kette, 
Herflatternd fremd, ein Blatt aus fremden Landen, 


Und wa8 die Leute jonft mit Dir verftanden, 
PVerfteht nun Keiner mehr. EF ift als halte 
Der alte Strom gewedjfelt, und jein Vette, 
Sammt Briicen, Wehren, lick man nun verjanden. 


Wer Yingling war mit Dir ift nun zum Greije 
e Gebleicht. Wer faum geboren, ward cin Mann, 
Gin Kriegsheld, Staatsmann, Vater, der im Gleije 


Das Staat8jdhiff halt, Dich nicht begreifen fann, 


Dich nicht enthehrt. Und in dem fernen Kreije 
Heist fremd Du nod)y—fremd—fremd auf Erden dann. 


THE WANDERER'S DOOM. 





BY CARMEN SYLVA, QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 





TRANSLATED BY JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, 





THOU art returned as from the grave. The places 
That knew thee years ago no more forever 
Shall know thee. Here enlinked thou canst be never, 


Who art like some far leaf that hither chases. 


Tho people knew thee once, there are no traces 

Of recognition now—as when some river 

Doth change its bed and banks, its bridges sever, 
Till drifted sand its former course effaces. 


Who was a boy with thee is now, moreover, 
All white with age. He is a man, whose birth 
Was recent then, nor knows nor can discover 


Who thou mayst be. A hero, man of worth, 
He guides the ship of state. But thou a rover 
Art still—art still a stranger on the earth. 


»— 
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SHALL THE CONSTITUTION BE MODIFIED? 








[THE communications that are printed below were 
written in response to the following letter: 


My DEAR Sirk: I write to ask you to contribute to THE 
INDEPENDENT an article, suggesting what changes and 
amendments, in your judgment, are now needed in the 
Constitution of the United States to bring that body of 
laws into closer sympathy with the present status of politi- 
cal thought; or to put the question to you in another form: 
Has there been such advance in political science and such 
development of this nation during the past hundred years 
as to demand apy considerable modification of our Consti- 
tution? If so,in what lines should it be made? For 
example, should there be a readjustment of the relations of 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
to each other, in view of the impossibility, as proved dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, of securing legislation 
while the President and a majority of either house are in 
opposition? This naturally suggests a comparison of ours 
with the British form of Government. Butin your article, 
please treat the question from your own point of view and 
follow your own lines of thought. Awaiting your answer, 
Iam yours very truly, EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT.] 





A SIX YEARS’ TERM. 


. 


BY RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 








FREMONT, OHIO, December 10th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I AM very sorry that uhe demands on my time pre- 
vent alithought of attempting to comply with your re- 
quest. 

The one practicable and important amendment to the 
Constitution is to fix the term of the President at six 
years, and to make him ineligible for a second term. 

With great respect, sincerely, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs. 


NO CHANGE NEEDED. 





BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7th, 1888, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I HAVE your letter asking what changes had better be 
made in the Constitution. 1 know of none; if any 
change is needed, itis in ourselves that we may more 
and more respect that body of primal law. 

Iam altogether too old to comply with your request 
to contribute to your paper and I need every moment af 
the time which I am strong enough to employ, for a 
purpose that to myself, at least, seems of more im- 
portance. Most truly yours, 

GEO. BANCROFT. 


A BULWARK AGAINST POPULAR FICKLENESS. 


BY \IR. JUSTICE BRADLEY, 
OF TEE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11th, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

YoOuR communication of 10th inst. received, asking 
(in substance) if I have any amendments to propose to 
the Constitution, with a suggestion on the subject. I 
beg leave to say that I would have no change—and es- 
pecially not in the direction indicated. I think ita most 
happy arrangement that sudden whiffs and gusts of 
popular feeling are not always able to execute and carry 
out the rash purposes with which they are inspired. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH P. BRADLEY. 


WELL ENOUGH AS IT IS, 





BY MR. JUSTICE GRAY, 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11th, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday, asking me to contribute to THE 
INDEPENDENT an article suggesting what' changes and 
amendments, in my judgment, are needed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States to bring that body of laws 
into closer sympatby with the present status of political 
thought. 

In the pressure of official duties my answer to your 
courteous request is necessarily brief. I am so old- 
fashioned as to think that the Constitution, administered 
according to its letter and spirit, is well enough as it is. 
And I am of the opinion of the late Governor Andrew, 
that it is not desirable to Mexicanize our Government 
by proposing constitutional amendments as often as 
there is supposed to be a disturbance in its practical 
working. Very truly yours, 

Horace GRay. 


IT CANNOT BE BETTERED. 


BY MR. JUSTICE BLATCHFORD, 
OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WASHINGTON, December 15th, 1888. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am satisfied with the Constitution as itis. It can- 
not be bettered. Constitution tinkers are in a poor 
business. If there are ills it is better to bear them 
** than to fly to others that we know not of.” 

Yours respectfully, 
SAMUEL BLATCHFORD. 














A BETTER INTERPRETATION. 
BY JOHN W. BURGESS, 
PROFESSOR OF CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND LAW IN COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 
New York, December 22d, 1888, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The Constitution of the United States interpreted by 
the intentions of the immediate founders stands nearer 
to our present needs than the same instrument inter- 
preted by the practice of the periods between 1820 and 
1860 and between 1875 and 1888. There is need of con- 
siderable change in our Public Law, but I think it can 
be effected, for the most part, by legislation and judicial 
decision. I donot think anything can be done by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I do not think we need any considerable modification 
of the relations between the President and Congress. 
The Parliamentary system of administration is on its 
decline in Europe, and we do not want it here. 

I do not believe that I could do justice to the subject 
you propose within the limits of an article for your 
journal. In fact,Il am now writing a book upon the 
subject. Ithink it necessary to treat such a subject in 
connection with the whole system of political science 
and comparative constitution law in order to make my- 
self intelligible. With many thanks for the honor of 
your invitation, I am, Very truly yours, 

Iie JOHN W. BURGESS. 








“PATCHES” ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
BY FRANCIS WHARTON, LL.D, 








SwIFT, in the * Tale of a Tub,” likened the Christian 
records to three coats which a father left to his three 
sons with these injunctions: ‘‘ Now you are to under- 
stand that these coats have two virtues contained in 
them; oneis, with good wearing they will last you fresh 
and sound as long as you live; the other is, that they will 
grow in the same proportion us your bodies, lengthening 
and widening of themselves, so asto always fit.” It so 
happened, however, that the oldest of the sons, conceiv- 
ing that the control of the coats belonged to him, pro- 
ceeded to cover them with patches of whatever finery the 
fashion of each succeeding season might make popular, 
destroying, thereby, not merely the excellence of their 
appearance, but their durability and elasticity. They 
could not bedurable if they should have their substance 
subjected to the fastening on and then the tearing off, of 
successive layers of stuff. They could not be elastic, so 
as to grow with the body of the wearer, if they were 
stiffened and clogged by these heavy superincumbent 
brocades. 

Swift’s coat, as he thus describes it, is a symbol not 
mere!y of the Scriptural Records, but of all systems 
which are the products of permanent natural and social 
conditions. If they aresuch products, they represent in 
simplicity these conditions, lasting as long as they last, 
growing as they grow, and so enduring and adapting 
themselves because of their very simplicity. Chief 
among systems of this character is the Constitution of 
the Unitei States, which is the emanation of such condi- 
tions of the people of the United States as are perma- 
nent. It provides for the co-existence of federal and 
state sovereignties. It provides for the co-ordination of 
executive, judiciary and legislature. lt gives the Na- 
tional Government, it gives each department of that 
Government, certain clearly defined powers, reserving 
to states and people all powers which are not so assigned. 
In this way it provides, in case it should not be overlaid 
with a superstructure of artiticial construction, impair- 
ing.at once its durability and its elasticity, a system of 
government which, instead of being swept away by new 
social or economical developments, receives such devel- 
opments under its own shelter as part of a harmonious 
and yet progressive whole. 

But the Constitution of the Uuited States, durable 
and flexible as it is itself, has had its durability threat- 
ened and its elasticity diminished by factors not unlike 
those which Swift allegorized in the ‘*‘ Tale of the Tub.” 
The most potent and mischievous of these factors was 
the terroristic hyper-conservatiem called forth by the 
French Revolution. Among men of conservative ten- 


dencies, among men who distrusted democracy on prin- 
ciple, there was a strong feeling that a general assault 
on vested rights was at hand, and that they must pro- 
tect these rights by all available means. 
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In England, the school that was thus generated was 
led by Castlereagh, by Perceval, by Eldon, followed 
by the mass of the aristocracy, trembling for their 
privileges, and by the great body of squires and country 
gentlemen who were incensed at whatever might dis- 
turb their bovine mastery of their own particular fields. 
By these classes both Houses of Parliament were domi- 
nated, 

The accession to power, in 1801, of the Democratic 
Party prevented the parallel reaction which had begun 
in America from affecting the executive and legislative 
departments. But extreme Conservatives despaired of 
the capacity of the Constitution as a barrier to resist 
the torrent of Jacobinism by which they thought civili- 
zation, religion, morality, threatened. By Hamilton the 
fabric was spoken of as ‘frail and worthless”; by 
Gouverneur Morris its failure was lamented, but, he 
thought, could scarcely be averted. All that could be 
done would be to prop it up by buttresses and strengthen 
it by exterior walls which might make it a fortress in 
which privileges could be protected instead of a temple 
in which liberty was to reign by maintaining the full 
and harmonious play of State and Federal Rights, and 
by securing to the people the undisturbed enjoyment of 
business facilities and of political privileges within the 
respective orbits of state and of nation. 

There was one great and courageous statesman and 
judge, however, who shared the convictions of Hamilton 
and Morris without sharing their despair, and who, in 
his position as Chief Justice of the United States from 
1801 to 1835, aided by an unbroken ascendancy over his 
associates, was able to impose on the Constitution con- 
structions which were designed to protect existing in- 
stitutions, and to repel Jacobinical assaults, but which 
tend to deprive it of much of that elasticity and com- 
prehensiveness on which its durability as well as its 
utility depend. 

Marshall's great moral and intellectual gifts, as well 
as his capacity as a cbief of conservatism in its then su- 
preme contlict with liberalism, can be best measured by 
comparing him with Eldon, who led the same forces in 
England. Eldon had nothing to do witb politics in bis 
court which, as an equity tribunal, excluded such von- 
siderations; but be had a great deal to do with them in 
the cabinet, in which, as Lord Chancellor, he held a 
leading position. Marshall had nothing to do with poli- 
tics off the bench, but on the bench he dealt with them 
in the broadest and most effective way, as a large part of 
the business of his court consisted in settling questions 
of high constitutional law. Both were men of great po- 
litival courage, yet Eldon, while prompt and bold in the 
cabinet, was singularly hesitating and procrastinating 
ou the bench, while Marshall when in court never 
doubted bis conclusions, announcing them promptly and 
emphatically and with a clearness and simplicity in sin- 
gular contrast with the turgidity and involution of 
Eldon’s style. Both were consummate managers of 
men, but Eldon’s management was that of the supple 
courtier, Marshall’s that of the majestic chief. Eldon 
was a tactician, maneuvering for present vantage 
ground; Marshall a strategist, planning campaigns 
whose field should be an empire and whose duration an 
era. Eldon’s powers were weakened by his jobbery, his 
greed, his avarice; Marshail’s grandeur was enhanced 
by his homely simplicity of life, his scorn of jobbery, his 
indifference to wealth, showing in his own person how 
little accumulated hoards of money have todo with 
greatness of the highest type. Both were great lawyere, 
but while Eldon was far more proficient in the delicate 
and intricate departments of equity, Marshall surpassed 
him in the application of common sense to the molding 
of common law. Eldon’s Court of Chancery, as such, is 
now swept away, tho many of the cardinal doctrines 
laid down by him in equity are accepted as part of the 
dominant law of England; and one of the reasons why 
his court, as such, fell under the ban was, the discredit 
vast on it by his procrastination, his irresolution and the 
enormous expense his system of patronage imposed on 
suitors, Marshall’s court is now the strongest and most 
influential tribunal in the world; and this is, in a large 
measure, due to the matchless dignity he imparted to it, 
and the strong, plain, ready sense which his example 
set for its judgments. And in their political achieve- 
ments the contrast is still more marked. The result of 
Eldon’s political labors—the black acts, the repressive 
and bloody legislation, as a whole, which his resolute 
voice had so large a part in forcing through—are now 
utterly vanished. But the constructions Marshall im- 
posed on the Constitution still remain in greater or less 
vigor. It has been a great misfortune for the country 
that some of these constructions have served, like the 
tags and patches put on Swift’s coat, to impair seriously 
the comprehensive simplicity and the paucity of limita- 
tion which adapt that great document, as it stands in 
the original text, to each stage of business or economical 
development as it arrives. Some of the more damaging 
of the restrictive ‘‘ patches” thus imposed, I now pro- 
ceed to consider. 

1. Purchase and sale of negotiable paper, loaning money 
on such paper or on other assets, purchase of goods to 
meet advances at home or abroad, are matters which 
can be best arranged and adjusted by the competition of 
private interests, and which are, therefore, not within 
the scope of the Constitution of the United States, and 














cannot be brought within its operation without destroy- 
ing that very capacity of adaptation to successive epochs 
which gives 1t permanency and comprehensiveness, 
In May, 1781, as a war measure—the war being then at 
its hight, and the Treasury insolvent—Congress chart- 
ered the first national bank, under the title of 
the Bank of North America. In February, 1791, 
when the country had scarcely emerged from the tur- 
moil of the war, when collisions with France and with 
Spain were threatened, and when Britain still refused 
to fulfill the stipulations of the treaty of peace, acharter 
was granted to the first Bank ofthe United States, with 
power to discount commercial paper and to issue ex- 
change on deposits of assets. In February, 1816, a char- 
ter to the same effect was again granted, as a measure of 
Government relief, in the suspension of banking opera- 
tions which the War of 1812 precipitated. This charter, 
if sustainable at all, was sustainable, as were those of 
1781 and 1791, on the ground that a government bank 
was necessary to restore to its normal state the currency 
which the prior war had deranged. But in February, 
1819, when credit was rmstored, trade returned to its 
natural channel, and the country entering upon a full 
course of enterprise calling for unfettered business ac- 
tivity, the Supreme Court of the United States, Chief 
Justice Marshall delivering the opinion, held that, not 
as a war measure, but as a permanent system of govern- 
ment, Congress could constitutionally put in operation 
a bank whose functions would include the buying and 
selling of commercial paper, and the issuing of ex- 
change on deposits of all kinds, speculative as well as 
actual. Of this construction that hy which, many years 
afterward, it was held within the constitutional power 
of Congress to force purchasers of goods totake irre- 
deemable paper money in payment, and evento turn 
gold contracts into paper contracts, was a natural out- 
come. 

2. The determination to protect existing institutions 
from the supposed enmity of democracy, culminated in 
the Dartmouth College case, decided in the same time as 
that which affirmed the constitutionality of the Bank of 
the United States. Dartmouth College was then existing 
under a royal charter which the Legislature of New 
Hampshire undertook to amend. The Supreme Court 
held that such amendment was inoperative, because a 
college corporation is a ‘‘ private” and not a *‘ public” 
corporation, and because charters of private corporations 
are contracts which, under the Constitution of the 
United States, a state cannot lawfully impair. The rea- 
soning of the court brought not merely colleges, but 
banks, insurance companies, and common carriers, when 
incorporated, under the head of ‘‘ private” corporations, 
so that privileges and immunities and monopolies once 
granted to them could not be withdrawn. If that deci- 
sion had remained operative, a charter giving a stage cor- 
poration the exclusive perpetual right to convey passen- 
gers from point to point would have shut out any other 
carriers or any other method of carriage forever from the 
route; a charter empowering them to fix their own rates 
would make those rates unassailable; a charter giving 
the owners of a particular reservoir the exclusive right 
to supply acity with water, would prevent any other 
water supply, no matter how inadequate such a reser- 
voir should prove. Had this ‘‘ patch” been unalterably 
worked into the texture of the Constitution, its life 
would have been short. *‘If you persist in your sup- 
posed conscientious conviction that you must veto all 
bills removing religious tests, your Majesty’s crown,” so 
the Duke of Wellington substantially told George IV, 
‘must fall.” The majesty of the Constitution would 
have heen subjected to a like fate if it was held to cer- 
tain provisions which made perpetual every monopoly, 
no matter how odicus, that bad been created 1n the past. 

8. By the law of nutions, as construed by the Conti- 
nental Corgress, and in the sense in which the term was 
used in the Constitution of the United States, freedom of 
the seas is secured to neutral merchant ships with 
certain well-defined restrictions. They cannot, without 
peril, after notice, enter a blockaded, belligerent port, 
and they are liable to confiscation if they attempt such 
entrance. They are subject to be searched at sea for 
contraband, and such contraband can be confiscated if 
found on board, but the term contraband is limited to 
munitions of war destined for belligerent use. Outside 
of these bounds they are entitled to traverse the high 
seas without molestation, and they can become carriers 
for belligerents and for belligerent property, the rule be- 
ing that free ships make free goods. Over and over 
again Congress, during the Revolution, affirmed these 
positions, and a solemn adhesion was given by it to the 
armed neutrality which adopted them as the basis of its 
existence. It was with no slight exultation at the pros- 
pect of prosperity that such a system would bring to 
American shipping that Franklin expatiated on the be- 
nignity and wisdom of a policy which discouraged bel- 
ligerency and encouraged peace, and which would give 
the hardy sea-faring population of America the control 
of the carrying trade of the world. 

But other views were promulgated by Eogland when 
engaged in her struggle with Napoleon. Her great ene- 
my had from time to time the mastery of the Continent 
of E ‘rope; she must sink unless she obtained the undis- 
puted mastery of the seas. Then there emanated from 
her courts a series of judgments greatly extending bel- 











ligerent privileges and greatly diminishing neutral 
rights. -Merely constructive blockades were sanctioned, 
and, under what was called the doctrine of continuous 
voyages, it was held that if goods were designed (a ques- 
tion as to which prize courts leaned naturally against 
neutrals) for blockade-running, they could be seized at 
any point on the road, tho they were to be transhipped 
at an intermediate port. Contraband was swollen so as 
to include whatever was of value to the belligerent, for 
whose use it was supposed to be intended. So far from 
free ships making free goods, enemy’s goods were held 
open to seizure under neutral flags, and neutral ships 
could be searched for them ; and the question of bellig- 
erent ownership was, like all other disputed questions, 
to be left, when the seizure was by a British cruiser, to 
a British prize court, the fees of whose officers depended 
in a large measure on making good the capture, and 
whose prepossessions were all in favor of strengthening 
belligerent power in favor of Britain, then iz a struggle 
almost for national existence. 

We must not look too harshly on the tendency of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to sustain, tho some- 
times in faltering tones, those modifications of the law 
of nations which came across the Atlantic under the 
great name of Lord Stowell.clothed in the fascinating 
diction of which that judge was a master, and appealing 
to the community of feeling which made Americans as 
well as Englishmen look with aversion at the unscrupu- 
lous ambition of Napoleon which aimed at the subjuga- 
tions of all civilization to his own rapacious will. Eng- 
land, to many minds, seemed the only bulwark against 
this lawless Ceesarism on the one side, and an equally 
lawless Jacobinism on theother side; and much as we 
may be amazed, considering what went before, and what 
came after, at the devotion shown by leading Federalists 
to England in those dark days, we must be content to 
acknowledge that this devotion was at that juncture 
felt by some of the purest and noblest men our country 
has ever produced. It was not strange, then, that our 
Supreme Court should then have receded from the rev- 
olutionary doctrine of free seas, and should have in a 
measure sustained the destructive views introduced by 
English courts for the purpose of preserving from de- 
struction British maritime supremacy, and with it the 
cause of revolution itself. Nor was it strange that 
when we ourselves became belligerents, we should accept 
these doctrines, perilous as they are to neutral maritime 
rights, as settled Jaw. But it is ground for profound 
grief as well as amazement that as late as 
December, 1866, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the famous case of the Springbok, 
should have held that it was good ground to confiscate 
the cargo of a neutral merchant ship, that the ship, at the 
time of search and seizure, was on the way to an inter- 
mediate neutral port for transshipment to a blockaded 
port of the enemy, tho the seizure was made a thousand 
milesoff from the port of final destination. When this 
ruling was made, the Civil War, by the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, had been closed for nearly a year. We 
were at peace with all the world, Our merchant ship- 
ping, it is true, was driven from the seas, but there was 
every prospect, on the basis of international law, asthe 
Constitution meant it, of our old maritime strength be- 
ing renewed. Our future had neutrality almost indeli- 
bly stamped on it, while the future of the Old World was 
marked by war which made each great sovereignty an 
armed camp and fitted each great port with swift cruis- 
ers ready, in case of conflict, to pounce, not merely on 
an enemy, but on neutrals who might presume to do any 
carrying trade on the high seas. With such a prospect 
before us we deliberately gave away the opportunity of 
covering the seas with our merchant service. No won- 
der the English law officers chuckled with delight at such 
a surrender on our part, and declined, before the mixed 
commission afterward constituted, to impeach the 
Springbok ruling. It made England. already dominant 
on the seas, master not only of her shipping, but of ours. 
It would enable her next time she goes to war with a 
European foe, to cut matters short, and, in addition to 
blockading her enemy’s ports of entrance, to blockade 
our ports of exit, and to say: ‘‘ You are the feeders of 
my enemy—from you comes the grain and other staples 
which nourish him—in addition to enlarging the list of 
contraband so as tocomprehend most stores. I now, ip 
conformity with your own law, as propounded in the 
Springbok case, blockade your ports so as to keep your 
ships from carrying anything the enemy might use. 
You blockaded my neutral port of Nassau; J blockade 
your neutral port of New York.” It is not strange that 
American shipping should languish when under such a 
ban as this. 

Such are among the ‘ patches” which have been 
woven into our constitutional coat by its guardians, and 
which, so far as they are permanent, take from it the 
property which originally belonged to it of growing with 
our growth. One of these patches, that imposed by the 
Dartmouth College decision, has been substantially got 
rid of, partly by overruling by the court itself, partly 
by constitutional amendments in most states which pre- 
clude granting charters without reservation of power of 
amendment. The “‘ patch” which assumed to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to sell exchange to create 
illusory currency and to absorb banking privileges, has 
been removed, so far as it sanctioned a national govern- 
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ment bank, by popular action; but it remains in its worst 
feature in the legal-tender ruling by which it is held that 
Congress can, as a permanent peace system, force the 
reception of irredeemable paper in payment of debts old 
as well as new. And the Springbok ruling, while re- 
pudiated by the executive branch of the Government, 
still remains unassailed in the records of the judiciary. 

The Constitution itself requires no amendment; but 
what is required is the removal from it of the 
‘* patches,” impairing its symmetry, its comprehensive- 
ness, its elasticity and its durability, which have been 
imposed on it by the judiciary. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 


A sone of Woman’s worth, as the crown and triumph 
of happy love, may be fitly placed here beside a similar- 
ly excellent delineation of noble Manhood—both from 
Campion’s little volumes. 


XXIX. 


‘* Whatis it all that men possess, among themselves conversing? 
Weaith or fame or some such boast, scare worthy the rehears- 
ing. 
Women only are men’s good, with them in love conversing. 
“If weary, they prepare us rest; if sick, their hand attends us; 
When with grief our hearts are prest, their comfort best be- 
friends us: 
Sweet or sour they willing go to share what fortune sends us. 


‘What pretty babes with pain they bear, our name and form 
presenting ! 
What we get how wise they keep, by sparing, wants prevent- 
ing! 
Sorting all their household cares to our observed contenting ! 
“ All this, of whose large use I sing, in two words is expresséd : 
Good Wife is the good I praise, if by good men possesséd. 
Rad with badin ill suit well: but good with good live blesséd.” 
XXX. 
“The man of life upright. 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 
“The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent : 


‘That man needs neither towers 
Norarmor for defense, 
Nor secret vaults to fiy 
From thunder’s violence: 


* He only ean behold 
With unaffrighted eyes, 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


* Thus scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things; 


* Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage.” 

My next series presents what may in one sense be 
called only trifles, ‘‘ short swallow-flights of song”; but 
light on the wing, like the birds, and almost as melo- 
dious. It is the same perfect art, suitably modified to 
fit a smaller scale, which we admire in the longer 
pieces; indeed, it may perhaps be more difficult to create 
(as here has been done apparently with effortless ease), 
these miniatures, than to develop longer and more sub- 
stantial subjects. The ‘‘ motives” are rarely new; it is 
the art of the craftsmen which we should study. With 
what skill have they trodden the narrow path between 


mere verbal trifling and themes too weighty for such . 


brief treatment! With what pure Greek taste do they 
decline the tempting ingenuity of the modern epigram! 
If, according to the couplet of Herrick, himself an 
Elizabethan born out of time— 


** Beauty no other thing is, than a beam 
flash’d out between the middle and extreme”— 


that line of beauty, I think, has seldom been missed in 
these snatches. 


XXXI. 


* Adieu, sweet Amaryllis! 
For since to part your will is, 
O heavy, heavy tiding! 
Here is for me no biding. 
Yet once again, ere that I part with you, 
Adieu, sweet Amaryllis; sweet, adieu!” 


XXXII. 


“Change me, O heavens! into the ruby stone, 
That on my love’s fair locks doth hang in gold, 
Yet leave me speech to her to make my moan, 
And give me eyes ber beauties to behold; 
Or if you will not make my flesh a stone, 
Make her hard heart seem flesh that now seems none.” 


XXXIII. 


“ Her hair the net of golden wire 
Wherein my heart, led by my wandering eyes, 
So fast entangled is that in no wise 
Tt can nor will again retire; 
But rather will in that sweet bondage die 
Than break one hair to gain her liberty.” 





XXXIV. 
** Lady, when I behold the rores sprouting, 
Which clad in damask mantles deck the arbors, 
And then behold your lips where sweet love harbors, 
My eyes present me with a double doubting; 
For viewing both alike, hardly my mind supposes 
Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips the roses.” 


XXXV. 
“ Pour forth, mine eyes, the fountains of your tears: 
Break, heart, and die, for now no hope appears; 
Hope, upon which before my thoughts were fed, 
Hath left me quite forlorn and from me fied. 
Yet, see, she smiles! O see, some hope appears! 
Hold, heart, and live; mine eyes, cease off your tears!” 


Ipsa mollities!—Tenderness itself!—as Sir H.Wotton said 
of Milton’s youthful lyrics in the ‘‘ Comus.” 
XXXVL 


* Lais, now old, that erst attempting lass, 
To Goddess Venus consecrates her glass; 
For she herself hath now no use of one; 
No dimpled cheeks hath she to gaze upon; 
She cannot see her springtide damask grace 
Nor dare she look upon her winter face.” 
XXXVII. 
* Sweet Suffoik owl, so trimly dight 
With feathers like a lady bright, 
Thou singest alone, sitting by night, 
Te whit, te whoo! 
Thy note, that forth so freely rolls, 
With shrill command the mouse controls, 
And sings a dirge for dying souls: 
Te whit, te whoo!” 
These last strike, each in its way, a note unusual in the 
Song-books; they may serve to introduce the last flowers 
in our garland, chosen for their varied forms and colors; 
poems which go beyond the circle of simple human feel- 
ing, within which we have hitherto moved. 
Let two stanzas of a Peddier’s song, worthy of Autoly- 
cus, come first: 
XXXVIIiI. 
“Fine knacks for ladies, cheap, choice, brave and new, 
Good peunyworths,—but money cannot move: 
I keep a fair but for the Fair to view,— 
A beggar may be liberal of love. 
Though all my wares be trash, the heart is true, 
‘The heart is true. 


“Great gifts are guiles and look for gifts again, 
My trifles come as treasures from my mind; 
It is a precious jewel to be plain; 
Sometimes in shell the orient’st pearls we find: 
Of others take a sheaf, of me a grain! 


Of me a grain!” 
XXXIX. 


*In Sherwood lived stout Robin Hood, 
An archer great, none greater, 
His bow and shafts were sure and good, 
Yet Cupid’s were much better; 
Robin could shoot at many a Hart and miss, 
Cupid at first could hit a Heart of his. 
Hey, jolly Robin Hood! ho, jolly Robin Hood! 
Love finds out me 
As well as thee, 
To follow me to the greén wood. 


“ A noble thief was Robin Hood, 
Wise was he could deceive him; 
Yet Marian in his bravest mood 
Could of his heart bereave him: 
No greater thief lies hidden under skies 
Than beauty closely lodged in women’s eyes. 


* An outlaw was this Robin Hood, 
His life free and unruly, 
Yet to fair Marian bound he stood 
And love’s debt paid her duly: 
Whom curb of strictest law could not hold in, 
Love to obedience with a wink could win. 


* Now wend we home, stout Robin Hood, 
Leave we the woods behind us; 
Love-passions must not be withstood, 
Love everywhere will find us. 
1 lived in field and town, and so did he; 
I got me to the woods; Love follow’d me: 
Hey, jolly Robin Hood! ho, jolly Robin Hood! 
Love finds out me 
As well as thee, 
Totollow me to the green-wood.” 


For bright melody and keen touches of observation, 
this must be put much above the somewhat prosaic level 
of thé R» bin Hood ballad-series, 


XL. 
“ Never love unless you can 
Bear with all the faults of man: 
Men sometimes will jealous be 
Tho but little cause they see ; 
And hang their head as discontent, 
And speak what straight they will repent. 


“Men that but one saint adore 
Make a show of love to more; 
Beauty must be scorn’d in none, 
Tho but truly served in one: 
For what is courtship but disguise? 
True hearts may have dissembling eyes, 


**Men, when their affairs require, f 
Must awhile themselves retire ; i] 
Sometimes hunt and sometimes hawk, 

And not ever sit and talk : 
If these and such-like you can bear, 
Then like, and love, and never fear!” 


XLI. 


“Upon a summer’s day Love. went to swim, 
And cast himself into a sea of tears; 
The clouds call'd in their light, and heaven wax'd dim, 
. And sighs did raise a tempest, causing fears ; 
The naked boy could not so wield his arms, 
But that the waves were masters of his might, 
And threaten’d him to work far greater harms 
If he deviséd not to scape by flight :— 
Then for a boat his quiver stood instead, 
His bow unbent did serve him for a mast, 
Whereby to sail his cloth of veil he spread, 
His shafts for oars on either board he cast: 


Frem shipwreck safe this wag got thus to shore, 
And sware to bathe in lovers’ tears no more.” 


This little “* Cupid’s Voyage” is one of the few genu- 
inely Renaissance poems in the volume. 


XLII. . 
* Jack and Joan, they think no ill, 
But loving live and merry still; 
Do their week-days’ work and pray 
Devoutly on the holy day: 
Skip and trip it on the green 
And help to choose the Summer Queen; 
Lash out at a country feast 
Their silver penny with the best. 


* Well can they judge of nappy ale, 
And tell at large a winter tale; 
Climb up to the apple loft 
And turn the crabs till they be soft. 
Tib is all the father’s joy, 

And little Tom the mother’s boy. 
All their pleasure is Content; 
And Care, to pay their yearly rent. 


** Joan can call by name her cows, 
And deck her windows with green boughs; 
She can wreaths and tutties make 
And trim with plums a bridal cake. 
Jack knows what brings gain or loss, 
And his long flail can stoutly toss: 
Makes the hedge which others break, 
And ever thinks what he duth speak. 
* Now, you courtly dames and knights, 
That study only strange delights; 
Tho you scorn the homespun gray, 
And revel in your rich array; 
Tho your tongues dissemble deep, 
And can your heads from danger keep; 
Yet, for all your pomp and train, 
Securer lives the silly swain.” 
Tutties, still a South England word for nosegays. Here 
again, as in his ‘*‘ Counsels to a Woman” (XL), we find 
Campion’s kindly good sense and close study from real 
life. It is a perfect picture of a cottage-interior in 
Merry England; England before she was saddened by 
Puritanism—iloving God, iadeed, but loving him not 
wisely. Campion has a companion piece of nearly 
equal merit—‘‘ A Christmas tide Evening in the Manor- 
House”: 
XLILi. 
* Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours; 
And clouds their storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 
Let now the chimneys blaze, 
And cups o’erflow with wine; 
Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine. 
Now yellow waxen lights 
Shall wait on honey Love, 
While youthful revels, masques, and courtly sights, 
Sleep’s leaden spells remove. 


“This time doth well dispense 
With lover’s long discourse; 
Much speech bath some defense, 
Tho beauty no remorse. 
Ali do not all things well; 
Some measures comely tread, 
Some knotted riddles tell, 
Some poems smoothly read. 
The summer hath his joys 
And winter his delights; 
Tho love and all his pleasures are but toys, 
They shorten tedious nights.” 

XLIV. 

**Upon my lap my sovereign sits = 
And sucks upon my breast; 
Meantime his love maintains my life 
And gives my sense her rest. 

Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 

** When thou hast taken thy repast, 

Repose, my babe, on me; 
So may thy mother and thy nurse 
Thy cradle also be. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 

“TI grieve that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would, 
Because I would not be to thee 
But in the best I should. 

Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy! 
“ Yet as I am, and as I may, 
I must and will be thine, 
Tho all too little for thyself 
Vouchsafing to be mine. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, mine only joy!” 

I have reserved for the lastthis admirably tender song; 
the only one dedicated to Childhood. Its beauty shall 
be marred by no comment. 

Regretfully we omit a few fine serious pieces, which 
unite poetry with religious thought in a degree that 
hymns far too seldom reach or aim at. Comicand con- 
vivial songs are rare in the volume, and not among the 
mest successful. Ballads and songs of incident or char- 
acter are also scanty; the ballad perhaps as unsuitable 
for music; the others because the lyrical treatment of 
such subjects belongs to a later stage in our poetry. 

The volume before us, it should be remembered, is 
itself a well-chosen Anthology from Mr. Bullen’s two 
earlier volumes, as the well nigh 450 poems which they 
pres. nt are, in turn, only a selection from those con- 
tained in the original Music-books, so fer as Time and 
the busy hands of singers long silent, have spared them 
tous. Such was the wealth, the golden treasure-profu- 
sion, of the later Elizabethan age! It is not meant that 
these books. any more than the other more sustained or 
literary poetry of that time, are free from slight, care- 
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less or uninspired work; nor from lyrics faulty on other 
grounds. Yetif any readers, or many (and if many, 
may a lover of this divine art be excused for saying, it 
will be of good omen for American culture and litera- 
ture?) are tempted by the specimens now offered to send 
for Mr. Bullen’s three volumes, such readers, I think. 
will find reason, more or less, for the estimate of these 
lyrics here given. 

Let me now sum up, briefly, and perhaps imperfectly, 
the characteristic merits, as they seem to me, of our 
Elizabetham song writers. These may be expressed in 
one word; they exhibit perfect Style in their art; per- 
fect harmony between the means andtne end. ‘I have 
chiefly aimed to couple my words and notes lovingly 
together,” is Campion’s modest description of his own 
books. That he succeeded in this, Mr. Bullen justly 
claims. But the same praise is due, as a rule, to his 
fellow-poets known and unknown. Their work, in a 
word, has that character of complete Apprupriateness, 
which, by general consent is also the special note of 
Greek art. 

This appropriateness runs alike through the subjects, 
the language, the tone and treatment. Our examples 
sufficiently attest the singular fitness of the themes 
chosen; they stand apart alike from a style too high, 
too intellectual, for musical interpretation—and from 
showiness or vulgarity. Strong sense and strong feel- 
ing (referring here to the longer lyrics), is the prevalent 
tone of the collection. In all these respects how greatly 
do the songs before us differ from those of the next 150 
years, and from those of our own age! Speaking gen- 
erally, the eighteenth century ditties have often point 
and good sense, but the charm of feeling is wanting. 
With what weak, trite sentimentalism, on the other 
hand, what reliance on a suggestive first line or a feebly 
facetious burden, do not modern songs afflict us! One 
feels pain for the pretty lips and tuneful voices that 
have to pour forth words so unworthy. Song and 
music may be clever indeed; but cleverness is no sub- 
stitute for real poetry; uay, it is the last word which 
one applies to any true and exquisite work. The songs 
of Shelley or Tennyson, Handel or Mozart, who would 
call these clever? (Clever they doubtless are, but the 
cleverness is wholly absorbed and effaced by the pre- 
vailing genius, by the magic of consummate art.) 

Again, with what straightforward directness of treat- 
ment our poets make the goal! Take Campion’s ‘* Coun- 
sels toa Woman”; or his ** Jack and Joan”; every touch 
tells; every line has its picture; every stanza successively 
builds up the unity of the lyric. But in truth all these 
poets go right to the mark. They have sanity, lucidity, 
sincerity; ‘‘ strength ever veiled by grace” the great 
eternal qualities of ‘* the Greeks, our masters,” as the 
most delightful of all critics* said, ‘‘ they are not rich in 
words only, in vague and unlocalized feelings—the fail- 
ing too much of some poetry of the present day—they 
are full, material, and circumstantiated.” Yet Beauty 
(in obedience to a law of all true art, imperative asa law 
of Nature), is always the poet’s last word, the final echo 
of his song. 

But all these, in Tennyson’s phrase, are: 

“ Gifts 
Born with the blood, not learnable, divine; 
and space fails me to dwell upon them longer. Let my 
friends, if I may call them such who have gone with me 
thus far, read and re-read this new Treasury for them- 
selves: 
“Cras amet, quinon amavit; quique amavit, cras amet.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE CONFLICT OF PLUTOCRACY AND DE- 
MOCRACY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 











Not every rich man isa plutocrat. In the classical 
nations it was held that the pursuits of commerce and in- 
dustry were degradirg to the free man. As for com- 
merce, it was believed that every merchant was neces- 
sarily a cheat, that he must practice tricks from the ne- 
cessity of the case, and that a certain ever-active crafti- 
ness and petty deceit were the traits of character in 
which his occupation educated him. As for the bandi- 
crafts, it was argued that they distorted a man’s body 
and absorbed his mind and time, so that he was broken 
in spirit, ignorant and sordid. The same ideas as 
to commerce and, in part, as to handicrafts, prevailed 
through the Middle Ages. 

The classical civilization was built upon human slave 
power. For that reason it exhausted itself—consumed 
itself. It reached a climax of organization and devel- 
opment, and then began to waste capital and use up 
population, until the civilization became bankrupt in all 
its materials and processes. It is, however, clear that 
any high civilization must be produced and sustained by 
an adequate force. In the case just mentioned it was 
human nerve and muscle, 

The modern civilization is based oncapital; that is, on 
tools and machines, which subjugate natural forces and 
make them do the drudgery. It is this fact which has 
emancipated slaves and serfs, set the mass of mankind 
free from the drudgery which distorts the body and 
wears out the mind, at the same time producing a high 
civilization and avoiding the wear and tear on men. 





*Charles Lamb, “ On Sir P. Sidney’s Sonnets.’’, “i <E 





The “dignity of labor” and the ‘‘power of capital” 
are therefore both products of the same modern move- 
ment. They go together. It is the power of capital 
which has made labor cease to be servile. It is the 
power of capital which has set women free from the 
drudgery of the grain-mill and the spinning-room. It 
is the power of capital which has enabled modern mento 
carry on mining and quarrying without misery, altho 
in the classical times those forms of labor were so crush- 
ing that only the worst criminals, or the lowest order of 
slaves, were condemned tothem. Every high civiliza- 
tion is unnatural, inasmuch as it isthe product of art 
and effort. It is, therefore, unstable—ready to fall 
again tothe original level, if the force and intelligence 
by which it is produced and maintained should fail. 
Our civilization is supported by capital and by modern 
science. If either of these fail—if we exhaust our capi- 
tal, or if our science is not adequate to the tasks which 
fall upon it, our civilization will decline. 

The dignity of capital is correlative with the dignity 
of labor. The capitalist has not simply fallen under 
the ban from which the laborer bas escaped. The mod- 
ern times have produced classes of men, masters of in- 
dustry and accumulators of capital, who are among the 
most distinct and peculiar products of modern times, 
At what other epoch in history has any such class of 
men existed? There have, in earlier times, been great 
merchants, who have shown that the notion of a mer- 
chant as a man who cheatsin weightsand bets on differ- 
ences, is a contemptible and ignorant calumny. The 
great masters of industry, however, are something 
entirely modern, and the vituperation of such a class as 
parasites, plunderers, speculators, monopolists, etc.,isas 
ignorant and inexcusable as the older misconceptions of 
laborers which havegone out of fashion. A great capi- 
talist ismo more necessarily a plutocrat than a great 
general is a tyrant. 

A plutocrat is a man who, having the possession of 
capital, and having the power of it at his disposal, uses 
it, not industrially, but politically. Instead of employ- 
ing laborers, he enlists lobbyists. Instead of applying 
capital toland, he operates upon the market by legisla- 
tion, by artificial monopoly, by legislative privileges. 
He creates jobs, and erects combinations, which are 
half political and half industrial. He practices upon 
the industrial vices, makes an engine of venality, ex- 
pends his ingenuity, not on processes of production, but 
on ‘*knowledge of men,” and on the tactics of the 
lobby. The modern industrial system gives hima mag- 
nificent field, a far more profitable one very often than 
that of legitimate industry. 

I submit, then, that it is of the utmost importance that 
we should recognize the truth about capital and capital- 
ists, so as to reject the flood of nonsense and abuse 
which is afloat about both, that we should distinguish 
between the false and the true, the good and the bad, 
and should especially form a clear idea of the social and 
political enemy as distinguished from everybody else. 
The recent history of every civilized state in the world 
shows the advance of plutocracy, and its injurious 
effects upon political institutions. The abuse and the 
vice, as usual, lie close beside the necessary and legiti- 
mate institution. Combinations of capital are indis- 
pensable, because we have purposes to accomplish which 
can be attained in no other way. Monopolies exist in 
Nature, and,however much modified by art, never cease 
to have their effect. Speculation is a legitimate func- 
tion in the organization, and not an abuse or a public 
wrong. Trusts, altho the name is a mistake, are evi- 
dently increasing in number all over the world, and are 
in great measure a result of the modern means of com- 
munication, which have made it possible for persons 
having a common interest, altho scattered over the 
earth, if their number is not too great, to form combina- 
tions for the exploitation of a natural monopoly. What 
is gained by uncritical denunciation of these phenom- 
ena, or by indiscriminate confusion of definitions? The 
only effect of such procedure will be to nourish the abuses 
and destroy the utilities. 

The first impulse is, when a social or industrial phen- 
omenon presents itself, which is not considered good or 
pleasant, to say that we must pass a law against it, If 
plutocracy is an abuse of legislation and of political in- 
stitutions, how can legislation do away with it? The 
trouble is that the political institutions are not strong 
enough to resist plutocracy. How then can they con- 
quer plutocracy ? Democracy especially dreads plutoc- 
racy, and with good reason. 

There is no form of political power which is so ill- 
fitted to cope with plutocracy as democracy. Democ- 
racy has a whole set of institutions which are extra- 
legal, but@re the most powerful elements in it. They 
are the party organization, the primary, the conven- 
tion, etc. All this apparatus is well adapted to the pur- 
poses of plutocracy. It has to do with the formative 
stage of political activity. It is very largely operated 
in secret. It has a large but undefined field of legiti- 
mate, or quasi-legitimate, expenditure, for which there is 
no audit. As the operations of this apparatus are extra- 
legal they are irresponsible, yet they reach out to, and 
control, the public and civil functions. Even on the 
field of constitutional institutions, plutocracy always 
comes into the contest with a small body, a strong or- 
ganization, a powerful motive, a definite purpose, and a 





strict discipline. On the other side is a large and un- 
organized body, without discipline, with its ideas un- 
defined, its interests illy understood, with an indefinite 
good. intention. 

If legislation is applied to the control of interests, es- 
pecially when the latter are favored by the facts of the 
situation, the only effect is to impose on the interests 
more crafty and secret modes of action. Mr. Adams 
says that, since the Inter-State Commerce Law was 
passed, the methods of railroad men have become more 
base and more secret than ever before. The legislator, 
in further efforts to succeed in his undertaking, can 
only sacrifice more of the open and honest rights which 
are within his reach, just as the Russian Government, 
in trying to reach the discontented elements in its 
society, and crush them by severity, only puts honest 
people to unlimited inconvenience and loss, but does 
not catch the Nihilists. Under a democracy, when the 
last comes to the last, the contest between numbers and 
wealth is nothing but a contest between two sets of 
lawyers, one drawing Actsin behalf of the State, and 
the other devising means of defeating those Acts on be- 
half of their clients. The latter setis far better paid in 
consideration, in security and in money. 

I therefore maintain that this is a lamentable contest, 
in which all that we hold dear, speaking of public inter- 
ests, is at stake, and that the wise policy in regard to 
it is to minimize to the utmost the relations of the State 
to industry. As long as there are such relations, every 
industrial interest is forced more or less to employ 
plutocratic methods. The corruption is greater, per- 
haps, on those who exercise them than on the objects of 
them. Laissez-faire, instead of being what it appears 
to be in most of the current discussions, cuts tothe very 
bottom of the morals, the politics, and the political 
economy of the most iraportant public questions of our 
time. 
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THE VISION OF THE REDEEMER. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE first five words of the first chapter of the Book of 
Revelation, namely, ‘* The Revelation of Jesus Chris1,” 
may properly be designated as the title of the whole 
Book. Jesus Christ is the author of the revelation made 
‘*unto his servant John,” in part by words which the 
latter heard, and in part by representative symbols 
which he saw. Some sixty years after his death, resur- 
rection and ascension into Heaven, he came from 
Heaven and made a personal manifestation of himself to 
the beloved disciple and apostle, who was then in the Isle 
of Patmos, whither he had been banished from Ephesus, 
under the reign of Domitian, ‘‘ for the Word of God, and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” John was then an 
aged man and the only apostle living. He saw his 
Lord, heard his words, and recognized him, as really as 
he had seen and heard him before his ascension into 
Heaven. He was the recipient and recorder of *‘ the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ” thus made to him. The vis- 
ion of the Redeemer was real to him, and real in fact. 

This vision occurred on *‘ the Lord’s Day,” which was 
the first day of the Jewish week, and seems to have been 
religiously obse1 ved by the early Cbristians in commem- 
moration of the fact that Christ rose from the dead on 
that day. John tells us that he was ‘in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day,” and that he ** heard behind” him ‘a 
great voice, as of a trumpet.” What he heard was not 
sim ply a sound, but articulated human speech. The fol- 
lowing are the words spoken to him by some person not 
then seen, since the voice came from behind him: 

“T am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last: and, 

what thou seest write in a book, and send it unto the seven 
churches which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto 
Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto 
Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.” 
Such was the announcement which the person speaking, 
but at the moment unseen by John, made of himself, 
and such the command addressed to the apostle. Both 
came to his ears like the full and powerful tones of a 
trumpet. What, upon hearing these words, he did and 
also saw, he thus describes: 

‘* And I turned to see the voice [the person] that spake 
with me. And being turned, [ saw seven golden candle- 
sticks; and in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like 
unto the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His 
head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; 
and his eyes were as a fiame of fire; and his feet like unto 
fine brass. as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as 
the sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand 
seven stars; and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword; and his countenance was as the sun sbineth in his 
strength.” 

Such is the description which John gives of what he 
saw as he turned to see from whom the voice came. He 
who had announced himself as ‘‘ Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last,” and commanded him to write in a 
book what he should see, and send it unto the seven 
churches in Asia, stood there before him as a living per- 
son, in human form, and with the characteristics of ap- 
pearance given in the above description. John express- 
ly says that he ‘saw ” this person, as well as heard him. 
The effect upon him was that he “fell at his feet as 
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dead.” This person then “laid his right hand upon” 
him, and spoke to him as follows: 

‘- Fear not: I am the first andthe last; I am hethat liveth 
and was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; 
and have the keys of hell and death. Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the 
things which shall be hereafter; the mystery of the seven 
stars which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven churches; and the seven candlesticks which thou 
sawest are the seven churches.” 

The second and third chapters of Revelation give the 
language of the person speaking, in the exact words 
which Jokn was directed to write and send to the sever- 
alchurches designated. There were seven definite and 
specific messages to be thus sent; and what the apostle 
afterward did was to record and send them as directed. 
Take, for example, the message to the Church of Ephe- 
sus. The command to John was in these words: ‘‘ Unto 
the angel of the Church of Ephesus write”; and then 
the precise words that were to be written were dicta- 
ted to him by the person who had spoken to him, and 
whose appearance he describes. He was simply the 
hearer and the writer of the words, not originating 
them, not choosing them, not writing them upon his 
own authority, and having no relation to them, except 
that of an amanuensis. What is true of this epistle is 
equally true of the other epistles directed to be sent to 
the churches mentioned. The person who had spoken 
to John, whom he had seen standing in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks, and who describes himself in these 
very epistles, is the party speaking to these churches 
through them. The language used in each case is his 
language. 

Who, then, is the person that appeared to John in the 
manner described, and that said to him, ‘‘I am Alpha 
and Omega, and the first and the last’? Who said to 
him, “I am he that liveth, and was dead, and, behold, 
Iam alive for evermore”? Whosaid to the angel of the 
Church of Smyrna, ‘‘ These things saith the first and 
the last, which was dead and is alive’? Whosaid to the 
Church of Thyatira, ‘‘These things saith the Son of 
God, who hath his eyes like unto a flame of fire, and his 
feet are like fine brass”? Who said to the angel of the 
Church of Sadis, ‘‘ He that overcometh, the same shall 
be clothed in white raiment, and I will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life, but I will confess his name 
before my Father, and before his angels”? Who said to 
the Church of Laodicea, ‘‘To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came and am set down with my Father in his throne”? 
Who isthe being thus seen by John, thus speaking to 
him, and through him to these churches? 

The answer to these questions lies not only in the title 
of the Book that was to be written, buc also in what 
this being says of himself. Nothing can be plainer than 
that Jesus Christ—that marvelous person who is the 
theme of the Gospel narrative, and who died on the 
cross, rose from the dead, and ascended into Heaven— 
had actually come from Heaven to the isle of Patmos, 
and there made a personal visit to the Apostle John. 
He stood before him, and talked with him, and was by 
him both seen and heard. He identified himself to him 
as really as he did to the apostles after- his resurrection, 
and before his ascension. His presence there and his 
intercourse with the beloved disciple were as real as 
when he sat with him in the ‘‘upper room” at his last 
Passover. He as truly came down from Heaven to the 
Isle of Patmos, and to the place where John was, as he 
did come from Heaven to earth when he appeured 
among men as Jesus of Nazareth, or as he will appear 
again when he shall come to raise the dead and judge 
the world, and when ‘‘ every eye shall see him.” 

To this appearance and intercourse with John the 
world is indebted for the Book of Revelation. How 
long the interview lasted we do not know. it lasted 
long enough to secure the end intended. The other 
apostles were all dead; and John, by reason of his ad- 
vanced years, was near the extreme limit of his earthly 
life. To him as the only survivor of the whole number, 
then an exile in a lonely island, who had attended upon 
his public ministry, had seen him on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, had witnessed his agony on the cross, 
was present when he ascended into Heaven, had writ- 
ten one of the four Gospels to perpetuate his memory, 
and would soon meet him in Heaven—yes, to this man, 
while still in the body, and before he had left this 
world, Jesus Christ came in person, in human form, 
was seen by him, spake to him, and told him to write a 
book and what to write therein. This was a matter of 
fact at the time, and is now a matter of inspired record. 

We cannot overstate the fact itself, or emphasize it 
too strongly, or believe it to implicitly. To conceive of 
ourselves as being on the spot, hearing the trumpet- 
toned voice that first saluted the ear of John, and then 
seeing and hearing all that he saw and heard, would not 
be a lawless exercise of fancy. It would simply make 
real to ourselves what was real tohim. We would, in 
thought, have a vision of the ‘ascended and the de- 
scended Redeemer, coming down from the glories of the 
upper world, and making a personal visit to this earthly 
scene. Moses and Elias once left their seats in Heaven 
and met this Redeemer on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and now a still sublimer spectacle is presented when the 
deemer himself comes from Heaven to meet ‘his 





servant John.” That Redeemer was not lost to this 
world when he left it. He had not gone so far from it 
that he could not return to it. He knew just where the 
Isle of Patmos was situated, and knew that “‘ his servant 
John” was there, and why he was there. ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
our Lord” is not a dead Christ. He is a living Christ. 
He can come to earth at his pleasure and manifest him- 
self in human form at his pleasure. There is no spot to 
which he cannot go, and no being whom he cannot 
reach with his power. He is not so absent from earth 
that he is dissevered from it. What he is doing in 
Heaven holds a direct relation to what is being done 
here, and with what he once himself did here. He 
can make himself present anywhere, at any moment, 
and in any form he may choose to assume. He can re- 
peat the scene at Patmos, if such were his pleasure. 

A somewhat similar manifestation of this same 
Christ, after his ascension into Heaven, we have in the 
facts and circumstances connected with the conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus. If John saw and heard him when in 
the Isle of Patmos, so did Saul see and hear him when 
he was on his way to Damascus, ‘* breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
The record of Saul’s vision and hearing, as given in 
Acts, is in the following words: 

“And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus; and 
suddenly there shined round about him a light from 
Heaven; and he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? And he 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest; it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. And he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.”’ (Acts, 9: 3-6.) 

Paul, in two of his speeches—one to the Jews and the 
other to Agrippa—tells the story of his conversion, and 
reiterates the circumstances thereof, as stated in the 
passage above quoted. Referring to this scene in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, he said: ‘‘ Have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” And, in the same Epistle, 
and with the same reference, be said: ‘‘ And last of all 
he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.” 
He told the Galatians that the Gospel which he preached 
came to him not from man, but “‘ by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” His position in respect to himself was, 
that he had seen and heard Christ after his ascension 
into Heaven, und that for this reason he could, like the 
other apostles, bear testimony to the fact of his resur- 
rection from the dead. He speaks of it as a ‘“‘ heavenly 
vision.” 

The history does not specify any particular form in 
which Christ appeared to Paul at the time of his conver- 
sion; yet the apostle expressly declares that he both saw 
and heard him, states the words that he spoke to him, 
and 1n this way explains his own conversion. The scene 
differs somewhat from the vision of the Redeemer by 
John, as stated in the Book of Revelation; and yet we 
have substantially the same fact in both cases. John 
saw and heard this great Redeemer about sixty years 
after his ascension into Heaven; and Saul of Tarsus saw 
and heard the same Redeemer about ten years after his 
ascension. He came back to earth in both cases—in the 
one, to give the Book of Revelation to the world, and in 
the other, to convert a young man of brilliant powers, 
and make him the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

So, also, the martyr Stephen, who was called to his 
rest soon after the ascension, saw the same Redeemer 
‘* standing on the right hand of God.” When the Jew- 
ish Council were gnashing ‘“‘on him with their teeth,” 
and just ready to put him to death, he said: *‘ Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God.” And as he was about to close 
his eyes in this world, two prayers fell from his lips— 
one, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and the other, 
“‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” It is true that 
in this case the Redeemer did not personally and visibly 
come to earth, as in the cases of Jobn and Saul of Tar- 
sus; and it is just as true that he so opened the spiritual 
eyes of the martyr Stephen, that the latter had a vision 
of him in the heavenly world, and raw him “standing 
on the right hand of God.” The historian states this as 
a fact, and Stephen himself says that it was a fact. 
Such a vision of the Redeemer as that of Stephen is not 
the one that usually attends saintship in death; yet 
Christ chose on that occasion to lift the eye of the soul 
above faith, and make its action oneof vision. We need 
not inquire how this was done. It is enough to take the 
record as it reads, and believe the fact which it states. 

Here, then, are three visions of the Redeemer after his 
ascension into Heaven: The first, in the order of time, 
that of Stephen who saw him ‘standing on the right 
hand of God”; the second, that of Saul of Tarsus, who 
saw and heard him when he was on his way to Damas- 
cus; the third, that of the Apostle John to whom he 
came and showed himself, and with whom he talked, 
when the apostle was in the Isle of Patmos. The first 
was to support and comfort the first Christian martyr; 
the second was to turn a bitter enemy into a devoted 
friend; and the third was to put the cap-stone upon the 
edifice of supernatural revelation. 

Be it known to you, reader, that Jesus Christ on earth 
before his ascension, and Jesus Christ in Heaven after 
his ascension, and in both conditions the only Redeemer 
of this lost world, is no fiction, no cunningly devised 








fable to deceive mankind with a lie. Christ, the 
Anointed of God, coming to the earth in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, here dwelling some thirty-three 
years, then ascending into Heaven, then manifesting 
himself to Stephen in the final crisis of his life, then 
meeting Saul of Tarsus when on his journey to Damas- 
cus, then appearing to John in the isle of Patmes, is a 
great personal Reality, indeed, the greatest that ever 
came within the domain of human thought, or invited . 
the confidence and affections of the human heart. His 
existence antedates that of his world, and of all worlds. 
His offices on earth and in Heaven constitute the only 
hope of this sinning race. The knowledge of him, in 
the greatness of the object, and in its blessing to the 
soul, exceeds all other knowledge. One who secures 
his friendship will never be without a friend. He who 
approaches God through him will not do soin vain. 
The Godhead of the universe smiles complacently on 
the man whose name is written ‘‘in the Lamb’s book of 
life.” 

‘** Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





Mr. GILBERT and Sir Artbur Sullivan are understood 
to ** get on” with one another very pleasantly, but, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no more vehement animosity 
than is engendered between the man who writes the 
song and the man who sets it to music. Each of them 
calls it his song and ascribes its popularity solely to his 
part in its production. But it is certainly the fact that 
not even Lord Tennyson’s verse is half so valuable in 
current coin as a ballad of the Music Hall that has 
caught the ear of the public. It is not until music is 
** wedded to immortal verse,” that verse, in most cases, 
becomes immortal or at least fetches any extraordinary 
price in the market. Only the other day the damages 
claimed for singing a ditty of which somebody held the 
copyright were no less than £700. What poet ever re- 
ceived the tenth of such a sum for the words them- 
selves? What is very curious and shows how we stick 
to old saws, ‘‘ thoroughly worn out, the souls of them 
fumed forth, the hearts of them torn out,” is, that we 
still use the term, ‘‘sold for a song,” as an expression 
for cheapness, 

A young gentleman has been ** sent down” from Ox- 
ford for publishing ‘‘ Skits of Dons” in an undergradu- 
ate periodical. His university friends appear to have 
thought him hardly treated, since a petition was signed 
in his favor by two hundred of them, and some of them 
were so enthusiastic that they took the horse cut of the 
fly that was to take him to the railway station and har- 
nessed themselves to it instead. I don’t know what he 
said in his ‘‘Skits,” but it is probable he mistook for 
satire what was in facta lampoon. I must say that, un- 
less he wrote ill-naturedly, I pity the lad, for the error 
he fell into is one common to youth. A young writer, 
who has high spirits, almost always mistakes flippancy 
for fun. As he grows older, he perceives the gulf that 
lies between them. Your young reviewer is generally 
the most ‘‘ slashing” and reckless on the staff; and even 
authors who have made a great name for themselves as 
humorists have generally this sin of their youth to an- 
swer for. Dickens himself, tho he was of too kindly a 
nature to give pain, was not without this weakness. 
The ‘‘ Sketches by Boz” have examples of flippancy in 
them which are totally absent from the works written 
in his maturity. 

There is a vulgar notion that ‘“‘ if we knew our faults 
we should improve.” Stuff and nonsense! We know 
our faults perfectly well (tho we take good care to hide 
them, and to some extent succeed, which is fortunate 
for most of us); but we argue that even the noblest 
natures have some drawbacks, and flatter ourselves 
that, in spite of these little specks (which are inherent 
and indelible), we are as good as our neighbors, and a 
good deal better too. Know ourselves? Why, of course, 
we do: who is equally interested in the matter, or has 
thesame data to go upon? If the thoughts that pass 
through the brain of man, every day of his life, should 
find utterance, the average of suicides (supposing the 
thoughts of his friends were still kept to themselves) 
would be enormously increased. -We are known to our 
fellow-creatures by our words, and, especially if we 
are authors, by our works, and, thank Heaven, by noth- 
ing else. As to whether, however, a writer is a good 
judge of his own writings that is quite another matter. 
Goethe said of his ‘‘ Werther”: *‘I have only read the 
book once since it appeared, and I have taken good 
care not to read it again. It is a mass of Congreve 
Rockets.” Of course, if an author had a fancy for 
ridiculing his own productions, there is no one who 
would be probably better fitted for the task; but the de- 
sire so to do is not frequent. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
however, seems to have done it. Writing to Mr. Fields 
about the ‘‘ Mosses from an old Manse,” he thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘{Upon my honor, I am not quite 
sure that I compreli#nd my own meaning in some of 
these blasted a [sic]; but I remember that I 
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less or uninspired work; nor from lyrics faulty on other 
grounds. Yetif any readers, or many (and if many, 
may a lover of this divine art be excused for saying, it 
will be of good omen for American culture and litera- 
ture?) are tempted by the specimens now offered to send 
for Mr. Bullen’s three volumes, such readers, I think, 
will find reason, more or less, for the estimate of these 
lyrics here given. 

Let me now sum up, briefly, and perhaps imperfectly, 
the characteristic merits, as they seem to me, of our 
Elizabetham song writers. These may be expressed in 
one word; they exhibit perfect Style in their art; per- 
fect harmony between the means andtne end. ‘I have 
chiefly aimed to couple my words and notes lovingly 
together,” is Campion’s modest description of his own 
books. That he succeeded in this, Mr. Bullen justly 
claims, But the same praise is due, as a rule, to his 
fellow-poets known and unknown. Their work, in a 
word, has that character of complete Apprupriateness, 
which, by general consent is also the special note of 
Greek art. 

This appropriateness runs alike through the subjects, 
the language, the tone and treatment. Our examples 
sufficiently attest the singular fitness of the themes 
chosen; they stand apart alike from a style too high, 
too intellectual, for musical interpretation—and from 
showiness or vulgarity. Strong sense and strong feel- 
ing (referring here to the longer lyrics), is the prevalent 
tone of the collection. In all these respects how greatly 
do the songs before us differ from those of the next 150 
years, and from those of our own age! Speaking gen- 
erally, the eighteenth century ditties have often point 
and good sense, but the charm of feeling is wanting. 
With what weak, trite sentimentalism, on the other 
hand, what reliance on asuggestive first line or a feebly 
facetious burden, do not modern songs afflict us! One 
feels pain for the pretty lips and tuneful voices that 
have to pour forth words so unworthy. Song and 
music may be clever indeed; but cleverness is no sub- 
stitute for real poetry; uay, it is the last word which 
one applies to any true and exquisite work. The songs 
of Shelley or Tennyson, Handel or Mozart, who would 
call these clever? (Clever they doubtless are, but the 
cleverness is wholly absorbed and effaced by the pre- 
vailing genius, by the magic of consummate art.) 

Again, with what straightforward directness of treat- 
ment our poets make the goal! Take Campion’s ‘* Coun- 
sels toa Woman”; or his ‘** Jack and Joan”; every touch 
tells; every line has its picture; every stanza successively 
builds up the unity of the lyric. But in truth all these 
poets go right to the mark. They have sanity, lucidity, 
sincerity; ‘‘ strength ever veiled by grace” the great 
eternal qualities of ‘* the Greeks, our masters,” as the 
most delightful of all critics* said, ‘‘ they are not rich in 
words only, in vague and unlocalized feelings—the fail- 
ing too much of some poetry of the present day—they 
are full, material, and circumstantiated.” Yet Beauty 
(in obedience to a law of all true art, imperative asa law 
of Nature), is always the poet’s last word, the final echo 
of his song. 

But all these, in Tennyson’s phrase, are: 

“ Gifts 
Born with the blood, not learnable, divine; 
and space fails me to dwell upon them longer. Let my 
friends, if I may call them such who have gone with me 
thus far, read and re-read this new Treasury for them- 
selves: 
“Oras amet, quinon amavit; quique amavit, cras amet.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE CONFLICT OF PLUTOCRACY AND DE- 
MOCRACY. 
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Not every rich man isa plutocrat. In the classical 
nations it was beld that the pursuits of commerce and in- 
dustry were degradirg to the free man. As for com- 
merce, it was believed that every merchant was neces- 
sarily a cheat, that he must practice tricks from the ne- 
cessity of the case, and that a certain ever-active crafti- 
ness and petty deceit were the traits of character in 
which his occupation educated him. As for the handi- 
crafts, it was argued that they distorted a man’s body 
and absorbed his mind and time, so that he was broken 
in spirit, ignorant and sordid. The same ideas as 
to commerce and, in part, as to handicrafts, prevailed 
through the Middle Ages. 

The classical civilization was built upon human slave 
power. For that reason it exhausted itself—consumed 
itself. It reached a climax of organization and devel- 
opment, and then began to waste capital and use up 
population, until the civilization became bankrupt in all 
its materials and processes. It is, however, clear that 
any high civilization must be produced and sustained by 
an adequate force. In the case just mentioned it was 
human nerve and muscle. 

The modern civilization is based oncapital; that is, on 
tools and machines, which subjugate natural forces and 
make them do the drudgery. It is this fact which has 
emancipated slaves and serfs, set the mass of mankind 
free from the drudgery which distorts the body and 
wears out the mind, at the same time producing a high 
civilization and avoiding the wear and tear on men. 





*Charles Lamb, * On Sir P. Sidney’s Sonnets.”’, ai 





The “dignity of labor” and the ‘“‘power of capital” 
are therefore both products of the same modern move- 
ment. They go together. It is the power of capital 
which has made labor cease to be servile. It is the 
power of capital which has set women free from the 
drudgery of the grain-mill and the spinning-room. It 
is the power of capital which has enabled modern men to 
carry on mining and quarrying without misery, altho 
in the classical times those forms of labor were so crush- 
ing that only the worst criminals, or the lowest order of 
slaves, were condemned tothem. Every high civiliza- 
tion is unnatural, inasmuch as it is the product of art 
and effort. It is, therefore, unstable—ready to fall 
again tothe original level, if the force and intelligence 
by which it is produced and maintained should fail. 
Our civilization is supported by capital and by modern 
science. If either of these fail—if we exhaust our capi- 
tal, or if our science is not adequate to the tasks which 
fall upon it, our civilization will decline. 

The dignity of capital is correlative with the dignity 
of labor. The capitalist has not simply fallen under 
the ban from which the laborer has escaped. The mod- 
ern times have produced classes of men, masters of in- 
dustry and accumulators of capital, who are among the 
most distinct and peculiar products of modern times. 
At what other epoch in history has any such class of 
men existed? There have, in earlier times, been great 
merchants, who have shown that the notion of a mer- 
chant as a man who cheatsin weights and bets on differ- 
ences, is a contemptible and ignorant calumny. The 
great masters of industry, however, are something 
entirely modern, and the vituperation of such a class as 
parasites, plunderers, speculators, mouopolists, etc.,isas 
ignorant and inexcusable as the older misconceptions of 
laborers which have gone out of fashion. A great capi- 
talist ismo more necessarily a plutocrat than a great 
general is a tyrant. 

A plutocrat is a man who, having the possession of 
capital, and having the power of it at his disposal, uses 
it, not industrially, but politically. Instead of employ- 
ing laborers, he enlists lobbyists. Instead of applying 
capital toland, he operates upon the market by legisla- 
tion, by artificial monopoly, by legislative privileges. 
He creates jobs, and erects combinations, which are 
half political and half industrial. He practices upon 
the industrial vices, makes an engine of vepality, ex- 
pends his ingenuity, not on processes of production, but 
on ‘**knowledge of men,” and on the tactics of the 
lobby. The modern industrial systema gives hima mag- 
nificent field, a far more profitable one very often than 
that of legitimate industry. 

I submit, then, that it is of the utmost importance that 
we should recognize the truth about capital and capital- 
ists, so as to reject the flood of nonsense and abuse 
which is afloat about both, that we should distinguish 
between the false and the true, the good and the bad, 
and should especially form a clear idea of the social and 
political enemy as distinguished from everybody else. 
The recent history of every civilized state in the world 
shows the advance of plutocracy, and its injurious 
effects upon political institutions. The abuse and the 
vice, as usual, lie close beside the necessary and legiti- 
mate institution. Combinations of capital are indis- 
pensable, because we have purposes to accomplish which 
can be attained in no other way. Monopolies exist in 
Nature, and,however much modified by art, never cease 
to have their effect. Speculation is a legitimate func- 
tion in the organization, and not an abuse or a public 
wrong. Trusts, altho the name is a mistake, are evi- 
dently increasing in number all over the world, and are 
in great measure a result of the modern means of com- 
munication, which have made it possible for persons 
having a common interest, altho scattered over the 
earth, if their number is not too great, to form combina- 
tions for the exploitation of a natural monopoly. What 
is gained by uncritical denunciation of these phenom- 
ena, or by indiscriminate confusion of definitions? The 
only effect of such procedure will be to nourish the abuses 
and destroy the utilities. 

The first impulse is, when a social or industrial phen- 
omenon presents itself, which is not considered good or 
pleasant, to say that we must pass a law against it, If 
plutocracy is an abuse of legislation and of political in- 
stitutions, how can legislation do away with it? The 
trouble is that the political institutions are not strong 
enough to resist plutocracy. How then can they con- 
quer plutocracy ? Democracy especially dreads plutoc- 
racy, and with good reason. 

There is no form of political power which is so ill- 
fitted to cope with plutocracy as democracy. Democ- 
racy has a whole set of institutions which are extra- 
legal, but@re the most powerful elements in it. They 
are the party organization, the primary, the conven- 
tion, etc. All this apparatus is well adapted to the pur- 
poses of plutocracy. It has to do with the formative 
stage of political activity. It is very largely operated 
in secret. It has a large but undefined field of legiti- 
mate, or quasi-legitimate, expenditure, for which there is 
no audit, As the operations of this apparatus are extra- 
legal they are irresponsible, yet they reach out to, and 
control, the public and civil functions. Even on the 
field of constitutional institutions, plutocracy always 
comes into the contest with a small body, a strong or- 
ganization, a powerful motive, a definite purpose, and a 





strict discipline. On the other side is a large and un- 
organized body, without discipline, with its ideas un- 
defined, its interests illy understood, with an indefinite 
good intention. 

If legislation is applied to the control of interests, es- 
pecially when the latter are favored by the fects of the 
situation, the only effect is to impose on the interests 
more crafty and secret modes of action. Mr. Adams 
says that, since the Inter-State Commerce Law was 
passed, the methods of railroad men have become more 
base and more secret than ever before. The legislator, 
in further efforts to succeed in his undertaking, can 
only sacrifice more of the open and honest rights which 
are within his reach, just as the Russian Government, 
in trying to reach the discontented elements in its 
society, and crush them by severity, only puts honest 
people to unlimited inconvenience and loss, but does 
not catch the Nihilists. Under a democracy, when the 
last comes to the last, the contest between numbers and 
wealth is nothing but a contest between two sets of 
lawyers, one drawing Actsin behalf of the State, and 
the other devising means of defeating those Acts on be- 
half of their clients. The latter set is far better paid in 
consideration, in security and in money. 

I therefore maintain that this is a lamentable contest, 
in which all that we hold dear, speaking of public inter- 
ests, is at stake, and that the wise policy in regard to 
it is to minimize to the utmost the relations of the State 
to industry. As long as there are such relations, every 
industrial interest is forced more or less to employ 
plutocratic methods. The corruption is greater, per- 
haps, on those who exercise them than on the objects of 
them. Laissez-faire, instead of being what it appears 
to be in most of the current discussions, cuts tothe very 
bottom of the morals, the politics, and the political 
economy of the most iroportant public questions of our 
time. 
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THE VISION OF THE REDEEMER. 
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THE first five words of the first chapter of the Book of 
Revelation, namely, ** The Revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
may properly be designated as the title of the whole 
Book. Jesus Christ is the author of the revelation made 
‘*unto his servant John,” in part by words which the 
latter heard, and in part by representative symbols 
which he saw. Some sixty years after his death, resur- 
rection and ascension into Heaven, he came from 
Heaven and made a personal manifestation of himself to 
the beloved disciple and apostle, who was then in the Isle 
of Patmos, whither he had been banished from Ephesus, 
under the reign of Domitian, ‘‘ for the Word of God, and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” John was then an 
aged man and the only apostle living. He saw his 
Lord, heard his words, and recognized him, as really as 
he had seen and heard him before his ascension into 
Heaven. He was the recipient and recorder of *‘ the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ” thus made to him. The vis- 
ion of the Redeemer was real to him, and real in fact. 

This vision occurred on ‘‘ the Lord’s Day,” which was 
the first day of the Jewish week, and seems to have been 
religiously obse1 ved by the early Christians in commem- 
moration of the fact that Christ rose from the dead on 
that day. John tells us that he was ‘in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s Day,” and that he *‘ heard behind” him ‘a 
great voice, as of atrumpet.” What he heard was not 
simply a sound, but articulated human speech. The fol- 
lowing are the words spoken to him by some person nat 
then seen, since the voice came from behind him: 

“T am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last: and, 

what thou seest write in a book, and send it unto the seven 
churches which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto 
Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, and unto 
Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea.” 
Such was the announcement which the person speaking, 
but at the moment unseen by John, made of himself, 
and such the command addressed to the apostle. Both 
came to his ears like the full and powerful tones of a 
trumpet. What, upon hearing these words, he did and 
also saw, he thus describes: 

‘* And I turned to see the voice [the person] that spake 
withme. And being turned, I saw seven golden candle- 
sticks; and in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like 
unto the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His 
head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; 
and his eyes were as a fiame of fire; and his feet like unto 
fine brass. as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as 
the sound of many waters. And he had in his right hand 
seven stars; and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword; and his countenance was as the sun sbineth in his 
strength.”’ 

Such is the description which John gives of what he 
saw as he turned to see from whom the voice came. He 
who had announced himself as ‘‘ Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last,” and commanded him to write in a 
book what he should see, and send it unto the seven 
churches in Asia, stood there before him as a living per- 
son, in human form, and with the characteristics of ap- 
pearance given in the above description. John express- 
ly says that he ‘‘ saw ” this person, as well as heard him. 
The effect upon him was that he “fell at his feet as 
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dead.” This person then “laid his right hand upon” 
him, and spoke to him as follows: 

‘- Fear not: I am the first and the last; I am he that liveth 
and was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen; 
and have the keys of hell and death. Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the 
things which shall be hereafter; the mystery of the seven 
stars which thou sawestin my right hand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks, The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven churches; and the seven candlesticks which thou 
sawest are the seven churches.” 

The second and third chapters of Revelation give the 
language of the person speaking, in the exact words 
which Jokn was directed to write and send to the sever- 
alchurches designated. There were seven definite and 
specific messages to be thus sent; and what the apostle 
afterward did was to record and send them as directed. 
Take, for example, the message to the Church of Ephe- 
sus. The command to John was in these words: ‘“‘ Unto 
the angel of the Church of Ephesus write”; and then 
the precise words that were to be written were dicta- 
ted to him by the person who had spoken to him, and 
whose appearance he describes. He was simply the 
hearer and the writer of the words, not originating 
them, not choosing them, not writing them upon his 
own authority, and having no relation to them, except 
that of an amanuensis. What is true of this epistle is 
equally true of the other epistles directed to be sent to 
the churches mentioned. The person who had spoken 
to John, whom he had seen standing in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks, and who describes himself in these 
very epistles, is the party speaking to these churches 
through them. The language used in each case is his 
language. 

Who, then, is the person that appeared to John in the 
manner described, and that said to him, ‘‘I am Alpha 
and Omega, and the first and the last’? Who said to 
him, ‘‘I am he that liveth, and was dead, and, behold, 
I am alive for evermore’? Whosaid to the angel of the 
Church of Smyrna, ‘‘ These things saith the first and 
the last, which was dead and is alive’? Whosaid to the 
Church of Thyatira, ‘‘These things saith the Son of 
God, who hath his eyes like unto a flame of fire, and his 
feet are like fine brass”? Who said to the angel of the 
Church of Sadis, ‘‘ He that overcometh, the same shall 
be clothed in white raiment, and I will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life, but I will confess his name 
before my Father, and before his angels”? Who said to 
the Church of Laodicea, ‘‘To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came and am set down with my Father in his throne”? 
Who isthe being thus seen by John, thus speaking to 
him, and through him to these churches? 

The answer to these questions lies not only in the title 
of the Book that was to be written, but also in what 
this being says of himself. Nothing can be plainer than 
that Jesus Christ—that marvelous person who is the 
theme of the Gospel narrative, and who died on the 
cross, rose from the dead, and ascended into Heaven— 
had actually come from Heaven to the isle of Patmos, 
and there made a personal visit to the Apostle John. 
He stood before him, and talked with him, and was by 
him both seen and heard. He identified himself to him 
as really as he did to the apostles after: his resurrection, 
and before his ascension. His presence there and his 
intercourse with the beloved disciple were as real as 
when he sat with him in the ‘‘upper room” at his last 
Passover. He as truly came down from Heaven to the 
Isle of Patmos, and to the place where John was, as he 
did come from Heaven to earth when he appeured 
among men as Jesus of Nazareth, or as he will appear 
again when he shall come to raise the dead and judge 
the world, and when ‘‘ every eye shall see him.” 

To this appearance and intercourse with John the 
world is indebted for the Book of Revelation. How 
long the interview lasted we do not know. it lasted 
long enough to secure the end intended. The other 
apostles were all dead; and John, by reason of his ad- 
vanced years, was near the extreme limit of his earthly 
life. To him as the only survivor of the whole number, 
then an exile in a lonely island, who had attended upon 
his public ministry, had seen him on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, had witnessed his agony on the cross, 
was present when he ascended into Heaven, had writ- 
ten one of the four Gospels to perpetuate his memory, 
and would soon meet him in Heaven—yes, to this man, 
while still in the body, and before he had left this 
world, Jesus Christ came in person, in human form, 
was seen by him, spake to him, and told him to write a 
book and what to write therein. This was a matter of 
fact at the time, and is now a matter of inspired record. 

We cannot overstate the fact itself, or emphasize it 
too strongly, or believe it to implicitly. To conceive of 
ourselves as being on the spot, hearing the trumpet- 
toned voice that first saluted the ear of John, and then 
seeing and hearing all that he saw and heard, would not 
be a lawless exercise of fancy. It would simply make 
real to ourselves what was real tohim. We would, in 
thought, have a vision of the ‘ascended and the de- 
scended Redeemer, coming down from the glories of the 
upper world, and making a persoual visit to this earthly 
scene. Moses and Elias once left their seats in Heaven 
and met this Redeemer on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and now a still sublimer spectacle is presented when the 
Redeemer himself comes from Heaven to meet “his 





servant John.” That Redeemer was not lost to this 
world when he left it. He had not gone so far from it 
that he could not return to it. He knew just where the 
Isle of Patmos was situated, and knew that “‘ his servant 
John” was there, and why he was there. ‘ Jesus Christ 
our Lord” is not a dead Christ. He is a living Christ. 
He can come to earth at his pleasure and manifest him- 
self in human form at his pleasure. There is no spot to 
which he cannot go, and no being whom he cannot 
reach with his power. He is not so absent from earth 
that he is dissevered from it. What he is doing in 
Heaven holds a direct relation to what is being done 
here, and with what he once himself did here. He 
can make himself present anywhere, at any moment, 
and in any form he may choose to assume. He can re- 
peat the scene at Patmos, if such were his pleasure. 

A somewhat similar manifestation of this same 
Christ, after his ascehsion into Heaven, we have in the 
facts and circumstances connected with the conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus. If John saw and heard him when in 
the Isle of Patmos, so did Saul see and hear him when 
he was on his way to Damascus, ‘ breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
The record of Saul’s vision and hearing, as given in 
Acts, is in the following words: 

“And as he journeyed, he came near Damascus; and 
suddenly there shined round about him a light from 
Heaven; and he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? And he 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest; it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks. And he, trembling and astonished, said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.”’ (Acts, 9: 3-6.) 

Paul, in two of his speeches—one to the Jews and the 
other to Agrippa—tells the story of his conversion, and 
reiterates the circumstances thereof, as stated in the 
passage above quoted. Referring to this scene in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, he said: ‘ Have I not 
seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” And, in the same Epistle, 
and with the same reference, be said: ‘‘ And last of all 
he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.” 
He told the Galatians that the Gospel which he preached 
came to him not from man, but “‘ by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” His position in respect to himself was, 
that he had seen and heard Christ after his ascension 
into Heaven, und that for this reason he could, like the 
other apostles, bear testimony to the fact of his resur- 
rection from the dead. He speaks of it as a ‘“‘ heavenly 
vision.” 

The history does not specify any particular form in 
which Christ appeared to Paul at the time of his conver- 
sion; yet the apostle expressly declares that he both saw 
and heard him, states the words that he spoke to him, 
and in this way explains his own conversion. The scene 
differs somewhat from the vision of the Redeemer by 
John, as stated in the Book of Revelation; and yet we 
have substantially the same fact in both cases. John 
saw and heard this great Redeemer about sixty years 
after his ascension into Heaven; and Saul of Tarsus saw 
and heard the same Redeemer about ten years after his 
ascension. He came back to earth in both cases—in the 
one, to give the Book of Revelation to the world, and in 
the other, to convert a young man of brilliant powers, 
and make him the great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

So, also, the martyr Stephen, who was called to his 
rest soon after the ascension, saw the same Redeemer 
‘* standing on the right hand of God.” When the Jew- 
ish Council were gnashing ‘‘on him with their teeth,” 
and just ready to put him to death, he said: *‘ Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God.” And as he was about to close 
his eyes in this world, two prayers fell from his lips— 
one, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and the other, 
‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” It is true that 
in this case the Redeemer did not personally and visibly 
come to earth, as in the cases of Jobn and Saul of Tar- 
sus; and it is just as true that he so opened the spiritual 
eyes of the martyr Stephen, that the latter had a vision 
of him in the heavenly world, and saw him “standing 
on the right hand of God.” The historian states this as 
a fact, and Stephen himself says that it was a fact. 
Such a vision of the Redeemer as that of Stephen is not 
the one that usually attends saintship in death; yet 
Christ chose on that occasion to lift the eye of the soul 
above faith, and make its action oneof vision. We need 
not inquire how this was done. It is enough to take the 
record as it reads, and believe the fact which it states. 

Here, then, are three visions of the Redeemer after his 
ascension into Heaven: The first, in the order of time, 
that of Stephen who saw him ‘standing on the right 
hand of God”; the second, that of Saul of Tarsus, who 
saw and heard him when he was on his way to Damas- 
cus; the third, that of the Apostle John to whom he 
came and showed himself, and with whom he talked, 
when the apostle was in the Isle of Patmos. The first 
was to support and comfort the first Christian martyr; 
the second was to turn a bitter enemy into a devoted 
friend; and the third was to put the cap-stone upon the 
edifice of supernatural revelation. 

Be it known to you, reader, that Jesus Christ on earth 
before his ascension, and Jesus Christ in Heaven after 
his ascension, and in both conditions the only Redeemer 
of this lost world, is no fiction, no cunningly devised 





fable to deceive mankind with a lie. Christ, the 
Anointed of God, coming to the earth in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, here dwelling some thirty-three 
years, then ascending into Heaven, then manifesting 
himself to Stephen in the final crisis of his life, then 
meeting Saul of Tarsus when on his journey to Damas- 
cus, then appearing to John in the isle of Patmes, is a 
great personal Reality, indeed, the greatest that ever 
came within the domain of human thought, or invited , 
the confidence and affections of the human heart. His 
existence antedates that of his world, and of all worlds. 
His offices on earth and in Heaven constitute the only 
hope of this sinning race. The knowledge of him, in 
the greatness of the object, and in its blessing to the 
soul, exceeds all other knowledge. One who secures 
his friendship will never be without a friend. He who 
approaches God through him will not do soin vain. 
The Godhead of the universe smiles complacently on 
the man whose name is written ‘‘in the Lamb’s book of 
life.” 

‘* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ.” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Mr. GILBERT and Sir Artbur Sullivan are understood 
to *‘ get on” with one another very pleasantly, but, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no more vehement animosity 
than is engendered between the man who writes the 
song and the man who sets it to music. Each of them 
calls it his song and ascribes its popularity solely to his 
part in its production. But itis certainly the fact that 
not even Lord Tennyson’s verse is half so valuable in 
current coin as a ballad of the Music Hall that has 
caught the ear of the public. It is not until music is 
** wedded to immortal verse,” that verse, in most cases, 
becomes immortal or at least fetches any extraordinary 
price in the market. Only the other day the damages 
claimed for singing a ditty of which somebody held the 
copyright were no less than £700. What poet ever re- 
ceived the tenth of such a sum for the words them- 
selves? What is very curious and shows how we stick 
to old saws, ‘‘ thoroughly worn out, the souls of them 
fumed forth, the hearts of them torn out,” is, that we 
still use the term, ‘‘sold for a song,” as an expression 
for cheapness, 

A young gentleman has been ‘* sent down” from Ox- 
ford for publishing ‘‘ Skits of Dons” in an undergradu- 
ate periodical. His university friends appear to have 
thought him hardly treated, since a petition was signed 
in his favor by two hundred of them, and some of them 
were so enthusiastic that they took the horse cut of the 
fly that was to take him to the railway station and har- 
nessed themselves to it instead. I don’t know what he 
said in his ‘‘ Skits,” but it is probable he mistook for 
satire what was in facta lampoon. I must say that, un- 
less he wrote ill-naturedly, I pity the lad, for the error 
he fell into is one common to youth. A young writer, 
who has high spirits, almost always mistakes flippancy 
forfun. As he grows older, he perceives the gulf that 
lies between them. Your young reviewer is generally 
the most ‘‘ slashing” and reckless on the staff; and even 
authors who have made a great name for themselves as 
humorists have generally this sin of their youth to an- 
swer for. Dickens himself, tho he was of too kindly a 
nature to give pain, was not without this weakness. 
The ‘‘ Sketches by Boz” have examples of flippancy in 
them which are totally absent from the works written 
in his maturity. 

There is a vulgar notion that ‘“‘if we knew our faults 
we should improve.” Stuff and nonsense! We know 
our faults perfectly well (tho we take good care to hide 
them, and to some extent succeed, which is fortunate 
for most of us); but we argue that even the noblest 
natures have some drawbacks, and flatter ourselves 
that, in spite of these little specks (which are inherent 
and indelible), we are as good as our neighbors, and a 
good deal better too. Know ourselves? Why, of course, 
we do: who is equally interested in the matter, or has 
thesame data to go upon? If the thoughts that pass 
through the brain of man, every day of his. life, should 
find utterance, the average of suicides (supposing the 
thoughts of his friends were still kept to themselves) 
would be enormously increased. ‘We are known to our 
fellow-creatures by our words, and, especially if we 
are authors, by our works, and, thank Heaven, by noth- 
ing else. As to whether, however, a writer is a good 
judge of his own writings that is quite another matter. 
Goethe said of his ‘“‘ Werther”: ‘I have only read the 
book once since it appeared, and I have taken good 
care not to read it again. It is a mass of Congreve 
Rockets.” Of course, if an author had a fancy for 
ridiculing his own productions, there is no one who 
would be probably better fitted for the task; but the de- 
sire so to do is not frequent. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
however, seems to have done it. Writing to Mr. Fields 
about the ‘‘ Mosses from an old Manse,” he thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘¢Upon my honor, I am not quite 
sure that I comp my own meaning in some of 
these blasted all [sic]; but I remember that I 
always had a meq 
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is modest, at all events, if a little too strong. Words- 
worth said he could write like Shakespeare if he 
chose, but preferred to write like himself, and better. 
Southey was under the tremendous mistake of suppos- 
ing that his poems would never be forgotien. Milton 
had a just conviction that what he wrote ‘‘the world 
would not willingly let die”; and Shakespeare proudly 
boasts that ‘‘ no gilded monument of Princes shall out- 
live his lofty verse.””’ Some are right, some are wrong, 
as we are at liberty to say, since we arein as good 
a position to judge of the fruit of their works (or, at all 
events, the taste of it) as themselves; but upon the 
whole I think authors are not good critics of their own 
writings. They sometimes prefer what is least ad- 
mired by the public for that very reason, just as the 
mother clings to her rickety child; there may have 
been circumstances in its production which endears it 
to them for private reasons. When they entertain a 
positive dislike to one of their offspring, it is because 
it appeared immediately, or advocates opinions which 
they have since recanted and disapprove of; but as a 
rule authors are fond parents. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his delightful address to the Folk 
Lore Society, the other day, showed himself solicitous 
to discover how the expressions and catchwords which 
suddenly attain popularity, and vanish again, arise. 
Like the judge who had never seen a copy of the Daily 
Telegraph or heard of Mr. Corney Grain, he knew noth- 
ing (tho he knows everything else) of slang terms and 
their origin. Asto who invents slang terms, I think 
they come by Nature to the intellectual leaders of slang 
circles. They can scarcely be called ‘* the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,” but they are what passes for 
the wit of one. There is certainly a sort of humor in 
some of them, tho it may only come from mere anom- 
oly. Why should * the rest ”—the faithful ally of the 
too brief or inexperienced at billiards, the balm of the 
habitual misser—be called ‘‘ the jigger,” a word which 
(unless I am unconsciously confusing it with the Ja- 
guar) seems strangely inappropriate to its modest and 
kindly use. Why is the handle of a hunting whip call- 
ed ‘‘a crop,” and the fall from your hunter ‘a crop- 
per”? When I take up the *‘ Pink One” (to which Mr. 
Lang referred, [hope, with its proper pronunciation), 
{ take for granted that its amazing expressions are au- 
thorized by use, just as when I read Carlyle’s ‘‘ French 
Revolution,” I trust to his references without investiga- 
tion. Slang hath its own world, a boundary between 
things misnamed, ‘‘Polite Conversation” and ‘‘Thieves’ 
Patter,” and-there are very few (who knowingly or not) 
do not useit. Its expressions are in some cases really 
humorous, and coined by some one who has at least 
high spirits, but the majority of them, and especially 
those which, among the lower classes at all events, last 
the longest, arise from some occurrence which at the 
time takes the popular fancy; and the allusion survives 
long after the incident that begat itis forgotten. ‘*Bravo 
Rouse,” for example, still used for purposes of encoul- 
agement, is an election cry half a century old, which 
was applied to a popular candidate for Westminster. 

Whoever has a love of fun found in unexpected places, 
should read the “‘ Lays of a Limb of the Law”; it will 
go far to reconcile him to the profession—‘‘the members 
of which wear their own hair and are gentlemen by act 
of Parliament’’—even if he has suffered at their hands, 
It is amazing how the author of this little book has let 
in the sun upon the cobwebs of the law and made its 
dry bones merry. His ‘‘Ode toa Judge in Chambers ” 
has not been surpassed since Hood’s time, and the frank- 
ness of his address ‘‘To a Client” is most humorously 
meritorious : 

** My client, oh my client, let me call you by that name, 

As sweet as e’er to poet's ear the first fresh breath of fame, 

As welcome as to sailors lost in yon lone Indian sea, 

The sail that tellsof home is your retainer unto me. 

“The world may call you usurer; say, have J found it kind 7 

May rate upon your usances, be to your merits blind ; 

And yet methinks its bitterest taunt, however it may spurn, 

Has hee yet known, who’s ne’er been called ‘a rascally attor- 

ney.” 
* Your nose is in the foreground, your face the middle distance, 

Yet think not that on this account you less need my assist- 

ance: 

Two beads—you know the proverb. Nay, no delusion hug, 

A mouse may serve a lion, and you, a Gentile pug. 

“My Hebrew money lender, come, let me act for you, 

And I will draw you mortgages, and on your bills will sue. 

We will not heed the bitter eneer, the lip in scorn upcurled: 

We two will stand together, we two against the world.” 

Many lawyers are witty, but to judge by the utter- 
ances of their chiefs in banco, not in court, the law is 
not only dull itself but the cause of dullness in other 
people; so when, as in this case, one who lives by it (as 
I presume he does) succeeds in making it amusing, he 
performs a considerable feat. 

Whether the art of writing in these days of the multi- 
plication of books, isan advantage or not, may well be 
questioned, but it is certain that the being able to read is 
a useful accomplishment. What comes of the ignorance 
of it, is illustrated by the fatal error into which all the 
flowers and birds have fallen through the unprecedented 
mildness of the weather. The newspapers tell us, of 
course, that England is being blessed by a phenomenal 





winter—that we are warmer than the folks on the Rivi- 
era by fourteen degrees—but our feathered fellow- 
creatures, and what is called unscientifically as well as 
poetically ‘‘ the Flora” are under the impression that it 
is spring. The birds are singing and pairing, the flow- 
ers are growing and blowing, under an entire misappre- 
hension, which one glance at a penny almanac, if they 
could but read it, would at once dispel. Such, my dear 
young friends, it is well to note, is the disadvantage of 
the lack of primary education. 

If there is any virtue in appropriateness the punish- 
ment imneted out by the Prince of Montenegro to his 
minister of education (for misappropriation) ought to be 
written in letters of gold. He has had him birched. No 
less than fifty strokes of a birch rod were inflicted on 
him in the presence of the Prince. Whether he was 
‘*horsed” or not is uncertain. From the circumstance 
of the country being mountainous, and unsuitable to 
equine exercise, it is probable that that particular mode 
of inflicting punishment is unknown in Montenegro, 
nor is a‘* block” likely to have been used as at Eton, on 
account of the scarcity of timber. We must be content to 
await details, or the appearance of the exhibition in the 
pictorial newspapers. In the mean time, however, the 
example of fitness of punishment should not be lost 
sight of. A peccant Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be heavily fined. The Lords of the Admiralty, if it is 
thought too cruel absolutely to send them to sea for 
their misdemeanors, should be tossed in blankets, or 
placed in merry-go-rounds or swings, till they are sea- 
sick. For Church dignitaries who misbehave themselves 
no more appropriate punishment could be devised than 
that imagined by Sydney Smith of old—‘to be preached 
to death by wild curates.” 

Some very queer things have been bestowed on people 
before now in the way of gifts, and not all with the best 
intentions. Tne borse of Troy—the largest specimen of 
a wooden toy perhaps ever constructed—is an early ex- 
ample. The white elephant of Ceylon is another. The 
last thing we heard of in this connection was an um- 
brella, sent by a rich uncle (who being on his death-bed 
had no further use for it) toa nepbew who had had ex- 
pectations from him, but with whom he had quarreled. 
‘*I told you,” he wrote, ‘‘that when I was gone you 
should have ‘ something against a rainy day,’ and here 
itis.” That was funny, but hardly what one would call 
under the circumstances a good joke. 

This reminds me, tho somewhat on the lucus a non lu- 
cendo principle, of ‘‘ the pious benefactor,” the gentle- 
man who having given nothing away to anybody during 
his life, leaves his property after death to works of re- 
ligion and charity, and the glory of his own name, 
Whatever may be said against Mr. Gladstone, it must be 
acknowledged that he did a good deed in exposing that 
humbug, and pricking the bladder that was wont to ele- 
vate him in public opinion. When his post-mortem 
benefactions are proved to be disadvantageous to the 
Siate, it has now no scruple in abolishing them, and 
turning them to better use; and it is high time that the 
same thing should be done in the case of persons who, 
neglecting those who have a natural claim upon them, 
and who are in need, leave their property to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. Patriotism should always be 
encouraged, but not at the expense of justice. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has just been appealed to to 
make some provision out of a large sum of money left in 
this way for the testator’s nieces, who are in such indi- 
gent circumstances a3 to be dependent upon public char- 
ity. It is a case in which charity should certainly begin 
at home. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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EVEN with Republican simplicity carried out as far 
as possible, there has to be a certain amount of cere- 
mony; that is, an organized plan for doing a thing in 
the best way, which results in what we call ceremony. 
We are tolerably uncerémonious at our White House in 
Washington, but, after all, there has to be a carefully 
arranged program, with ushers, marshals and private 
policemen, and people are required to do certain things 
at certain times. So the papers published a list of the 
order of ceremonies at the White House on New Year’s 
Day, and people went there with a knowledge of what 
they were to see and what was to be required of them. 
People gathered at the gates of the grounds early, and 
did not try to get in; they were ready to look only at 
the carriages of the invited visitors, and the people who 
were to help receive. They stood quietly, the crowd 
good natured, the policemen good-natured: the sun 
was brilliant, the air mild and the weather generally at 
its very best; so that one was not astonished at seeing 
a little ripple of smiles and heads turning to look, as 
General Greely, chief of the weather bureau, passed in, 
and then there was the Americal fun; ‘‘ He couldn’t 
have arranged for better weather if he’d had it to 
choose.” ; 

‘*Guess the weather bureau is a Cleveland man— 
given him such a pretty day.” 

‘*He’s an army officer, Greely is, and can’t have no 
politics; he’s bound to do as well for Harrison as Cleve- 
land,” and so on, in a way that would have amused the 
General if he could have heard it. 





There was a large party of people invited to receive 
‘* behind the line” in the Blue Room on New Year’s Day: 
almost too large, as the room is rather small, and with 
the space that is taken up by the necessary part of the 
reception it makes an even smaller space in which to 
squeeze the diplomats and the army and navy and the 
Senators. The number of diplomats, however, was 
smaller than usual. By the lack of a British Minister 
the representatives from that legation were few in num- 
ber; the Haytian Minister and his family were absent, 
and the next oldest member of the corps, Count Fava, 
of the Italian legation, had to head the diplomats. Mr. 
Roustan, the French Mmister, and Mr. de Weckerlin, 
the Belgium Minister, who have long been here, with 
Count Fava, were the only faces that seemed familiar. 
The Chinese legation, the Japanese legation and the Ger- 
man and the Swiss legations have all been changed; 
Mr. de Struve, the Russian Minister, was also absent, 
and may possibly not return, so that the diplomatic part 
of the function of New Year’s Day was less impressive 
‘than usual. 

The thing that was most impressive was the moment 
when there was a stir and movement in the throng that 
stood in the inner corridor, all waiting to see the Presi- 
dential party come down; the usher gently said: ‘ Fall 
back,” and while the people complied with his request, 
the band crasbed out the music of ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
and thep Marshal Wilson and Lieutenant Duvall came 
along, and we all knew the little procession we were all 
waiting to see was at hand. Mr. Cleveland with Miss 
Bayard on his arm, followed by Mr. Bayard with Mrs. 
Cleveland. All eyes were on the President first and 
then on Mrs. Cleveland, with the kindly feeling that the 
American public has for her especially; she looked a 
little pale, but her manner was as sweet as ever, and she 
stood most of the time during the reception that follow- 
ed. Bebind them through the lane of people came Mrs. 
Whitney with Secretary Fairchild, Mr. Endicott and 
Mrs. Fairchild following, and then Secretary Whitney 
and Mrs. Dickinson. Two of the ladies of the Cabinet 
were absent, Mrs. Endicott and Mrs. Vilas, so that Mr. 
Secretary Vilas and Mr. Postmaster Dickinson escorted 
each other. 

After one had paid his respects to the President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, and gone down the line of ladies and 
seen Mr. George Bancroft, the wise man kept on his way 
out to the East Room. 

‘*Too many invited guests in the Blue Room—hot— 
crowded”—said the perspiring members of the diplo- 
matic corps; and the East Room very soon began to be 
gay with their uniforms, and one could hear on the air 
broken English and perfect French as the different 
members found acquaintances and dispersed about the 
room to chat with their friends. 

There were a few Senators, Mr. Morrill, of Vermont; 
Mr. Cockrell, of Mississippi; Mr. Manderson, of Ne- 
braska; Mr. Teller; Mr. Payne, of Ohio, and Senator and 
Mrs. Stamford; and of Representatives, Mr. Barrows, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Payson, and ‘Mr. Mills—Bill,” as 
somebudy called the eminent author of the tariff bill, 
or, if not its author, its chairman. He is a handsome 
man, with a square chin, nu beard, a fair skin anda 
very pleasant, genial expression in his face. He did not 
look asif he were thinking of the oppressed wool-grow- 
ers of Texas, nor as‘if he were a champion of the con- 
sumer against the manufacturer. 

There was a mistake somewhere in the program of 
ceremonies evidently, for the army and navy had a long 
halt in the porte-cochere and outside of that before they 
gotin. But finally the black of Senators and Repre- 
sentators was relieved bya burst of blue and gold, and 
General Benét with General Wilcox !ed the officers, and 
came on, followed by a long line of valor, on sea and on 
land. Adriral Porter with Rear-Admiral Jouett led the 
navy. 

General Schofield is the General in command of the 
army since the death of General Sheridan; but the 
recent death of his wife made it necessary for some one 
else to take his place. 

The East Room had sunlight, the uniforms of sol- 
diers, sailors and diplomats and the bright dresses of 
the ladies to make it pleasant, andit is too large to ever 
be crowded; so it was a very pretty picture until two 
o’clock when the doors were closed and one of the 
largest receptions that President Cleveland has ever 
had came to anend. 

The day after New Year’s, Wednesday, was ‘ Cabi- 
netday,” as Washingt:.n people say. The ladies of the 
Cabinet who had received on New Year’s Day with the 
President, and then at home, were brave enough to 
keep their usual Wednesdays, altho they ought to have 
been fatigued enough to desire a quiet of twelve hours 
and an intermission inseeing people. Itrequires physi- 
cal strength to stand as much as they have to in re- 
ceiving, to say nothing of the brain action required in 
talking to people as they come in, and, as a hostess 
must, seeing what the guests are doing, and that each 
is having a pleasant time. Mrs. Cleveland departed 


from the custom of the ladies of the White House so 
far last week as to make the round of Cabinet calls. 
Someone who saw her said she did not look any the 
worse for the fatigues of New Year's Day, and was as 
fresh and bright as ever. 

Congress met again promptly on Wednesday, and 
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had a quorum in both Houses, and each has gone to 
work with some show of an intention to do some good 
work before the end ef the session, tho there are 
grumblers who say: ‘‘ Oh, they’re allat sea, they ain't 
got anything but the Appropriation Bills through—they 
are paralyzed by the next Congress. The Republicans 
are working for the next Speaker, and the Democrats 
feel that they are out of it and they don’t care.” 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the croakers, it is a fact 
that the Appropriation Bills are doing very well, and also 
that the House has commenced to struggle with one im- 
portant question—that is whether the Nicaragua Canal 
shall be incorporated or not? This question stood over 
from before the holidays and was taken up again imme- 
diately on the first day after the recess was ended. The 
discussion has been carried on in a manner that reflects 
credit upon the House. There is a disposition to look at 
the thing fairly and in a broad way. Congressmen have 
seemed so often to forget that they had only constiuents, 
and not to know that there was a United States outside 
of the particular counties which had the honor of send- 
ing them to Congress. It is pleasant to have them show 
occasionally that they are aware of the fact that we 
stretch along the Atlantic and Pacific both, and that 
oceans now connect countries; they no longer divide. 
Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, showed this sort of knew!- 
edge, the other day, in his speech on the subject when 
he said of the canal: ‘‘It makes it possible for us to 
secure our due share of the trade of the South American 
Republics on the Pacific slope. If we are never again to 
be a factor in the foreign commerce of the world, the 
construction of this canal will at least add to our coast- 
wise trade and tonnage and possibly build up our mer- 
chant marine, which, in case of necessity, may be an 
important factor in our future relations with foreign 
nations.” And again he says: ‘‘As a business pro- 
position divested of any constitutional considerations, 
I should be willing to vote the necessary money out of 
the Treasury of the United States to cunstruct this canal, 
if it could be absolutely owned and controlled by our 
Government. This is what I understand the Monroe 
Doctrine to mean.” 

Seme of us have seen with displeasure the indif- 
ference of Congress on the subject of our trades rela- 
tions with the South American Republics, and the way 
in which the Panama Canal was allowed to be taken up, 
the only answer to remonstrances being: ‘‘ Well, it has 
not been undertaken by the French Government; De 
Lesseps is at the head of a private undertaking, you 
know, so we cau’tdo anything.” This indifference, some 
of us are glad to see, is beirg stirred at last and warmed 
into interest. Mr. Edmunds, of the Senate Committee 
upon our foreign relations, introduced a resolution a 
short time ago which was an expression of this change, 
and has the true Monroe doctrine ring in its lines. He 
pledges the Government to look ‘‘ with disapproval” 
upon any construction or control after construction by 
any European power of any ship canal! across the 
Isthmus, and the President is requested to communi- 
cate our views on this subject to the governments of 
Europe. 

Since the holiday recess Mr. Hoar has presented a 
resolution requesting the President to communicate to 
the Senate all correspondence that may have taken place 
with Great Britain in regard to the rights of fishing, 
taking seal or navigating in the Behring Sea. This is 
another point which brings us in contact with other 
countries outside of ourselves. That Bebring Sea ques- 
tion promises to come up and be interesting along with 
the Fisheries question on the Atlantic Coast, and it is go- 
ing to make that an even more mixed question than it is, 
Besides this, there is to be a convention of nations here 
next spring—that is, South America is to meet North 
America in Washington and talk over trade, business of 
all sorts and possibilities in the way. of treaties. 

Also, England, forced by her dynamite enemies and 
the Irish at her door, is now ready to sit down with us 
and make an extradition treaty. Russia wants to treat 
with us so as to get back her political offenders, and the 
time seems to be pressing upon us when we shall have to 
wake up and arrange some kind of a foreign policy. We 
have always scoffed at the idea and hugged our exclu- 
siveness On our Own continent, with Mexico, a rather 
feeble republic, our nearest neighbor on one side, and 
Canada, a fast and loose colony of Great Britain, on the 
other side. We shall also have to use some diplomacy—an 
article we have always despised. But Russia will angle 
for a clause in her treaty which will have to be con- 
structed into aclaim for her political exiles in this coun- 
try; England will want the fisheries rights all to herself, 
and will be ready to ‘‘ swap” our defaulting bankers and 
cashiers for her dynamite murderers; and weshall claim 
in Atlantic Seas fisheries rights which we shall not want 
to maintain in Pacific Seas, and diplomacy will have to 
come in and handle these things with great tact; for we 
have no navy and little army—we can’t quarrel, “ you 
know.” Who will be the first diplomat in this country ? 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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LADY GRIZEL BAILLIE, of Dryburgh Abbey, has been 
formally admitted tothe office of deaconess by the Presby- 
tery of Selkirk. She is said to be the first woman who has 


applied for admission to this office in the Church of Scot- 
land. 





Fine Arts. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 








THE fourth exhibition of the Architectural League—the 
second which it has held independently of other societies— 
is, perbaps, not as interesting as its immediate predecessor. 
Nevertheless, there are enough important and attractive 
drawings displayed, and enough varied works of decorative 
art, to make it more than worth the inspection of all who 
are interested in the progress of American art. 

If few of the new buildings portrayed show very striking 
or “ original” ideas on the part of their creators, taken as 
a whole, they reveal, I think, a growth in genuine con- 
structive ability on the one hand and in good taste on the 
other. The country dwellings, viewed as a class, seem 
more simple, more genuine, more reasonable than those of 
former years. Some of them are extremely picturesque; 
but the quality has come hand-in-hand with a rational en- 
deavor to build well and to secure usefulness and comfort, 
not, as too often has been the case, through a patent effort 
after picturesqueness foritsownsake. And thecolcnial type, 
which recurs more often than ever before, generally means 
dignity combined with simplicity, altho not always beauty, 
in the true sense of the word. Quite admirablein their way 
are some of the small buildings for public use—college 
clubs, or other accessory collegiate buildings, village libraries 
and so forth, appropriate to their several purposes, simple 
yet serious, solid and attractive. Still more interesting are 
the designs for those lofty office buildings which increase 
in numbers year by yearn all our larger towns. and which 
offer the architect, of course, the most difficult of all his 
problems. To build solidly enough to satisfy the eye as 
well as the reason, yet to give light enough to a multitude 
of apartments; to build tall enough, almost, to touch the 
clouds and often with a very narrow frontage, yet secure 
some degree at least of proportion, harmony and variety 
in unity to the design; to give a measure of beauty to the 
result and yet not ‘‘waste money” on decoration—this is 
the task, and, considering its difficulty, it is really wonder- 
ful to see how often it is successfully approached. The 
finest thing in this collection, however, considered purely 
as a piece of design—judged on its intrinsic artistic merits 
without reference to the difficulty or the novelty of the 
problem—is Messrs. McKim, Mead and White’s drawing of 
the great hall of the new Public Library for Boston. It 
seems indeed, to one who has seen this drawing and the 
others which represent the same building, as tho no fur- 
ther proof could be needed that the wisest course for a 
municipality isto put a task directly into the hands of well 
known and capable artists instead of trying to direct a 
competition and select among the varied essays therein of- 
fered. 

Leaving this exhibition for a moment, since the transi- 
tion thus naturally suggests itself, 1 may say that the 
same thing has been proved in Brooklyn recentiy. It was 
decided some time ago to surround certain parts of Pros- 
pect Park witha wall and to build gateways at several 
entrances; and also to erect at the main entrance on the 

great plaza a gateway which at the same time should be a 
monument to the men of Brooklyn who fell in the War ot 
the Rebellion. The Park Commissioners, in whose hands 
lay the first-named part of the task, wisely chose at once 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White as their executives; and 
the result appears in a most charming, artistic and appro- 
priate series of designs for a wall, for three entrances, and 
for a croquet shelter. The committee which had the mon- 
ument scheme in hand, however, opened a competition and, 
I am told, that most blameworthy kind of,competition, 
which means that no one is paid for his trouble unless his 
design is selected and used, and that competitors are 
allowed to sign their essays. The result of this course is 
likewise what might have been expected—a large collec- 
tion of designs which range between pretty bad and utterly 
futile, ignorant and hideous, among which are only two or 
three of even tolerable eacellence and only one which coull 
be chosen with any prospect of securing a monument 
worthy of the object to be served and worthy of a town as 
large and rich and intelligent as Brooklyn. It is not de- 
cided that any of these designs will be selected; and it is 
certainly to be hoped either that the choice will fall upon 
the only good one in the lot—which chances to be the only 
one unsigned, so cannot, asI should wish, give the name 
of its originator—or that some more sensible method of 
securing a competent artist’s help will be adopted. 

Turning to the League Exhibition again, I may note a 
very excellent design for a soldier’s monument, in the 
form of an isolated campanile, which was prepared by Mr. 
H. O. Avery with Brooklyn’s needs in mind, before it 
was decided that the city’s tribute should take the form of 
atriumphal arch. Also a “Study fora Mausoleum,’ by 
Mr. St. Gaudens, in collaboration with the architect, Mr. 
Page Brown, which shows a temple-like structure witn 
angels as caryatids and, executed as this sculptor could 
execute it, would indeed be a beautiful monument; a de- 
lightful sketch by Mr. Bates, of what seems to be an old 
colonial house, ‘‘ Claymont Court, Virginia’; some charm- 
ing water-color sketches of Italian motives by Mr. Randall; 
a frame full of exquisitely drawn classic bits by Mr. Bacon; 
some of Mr. Pennell’s delightful pictures of English and 
Dutch architecture, and Mr. Blashfield’s studies in oil of 
Egyptian temples. These are by no means all the good 
things in the collection—I choose them almost at random 
to show the variety of its contents. In the room devoted 
to the arts allied with architecture, there is much less of 
interest than there was last year as far as regards original 
work by American hands. But there are many delightful 
bits of foreign work from other times than ours, and some 
good Oriental things of various kinds. The competitive 
drawings by students under the age of twenty-five for the 
gold and silver medals offered annually by the League, 





show, I think, much improvement over last season’s. Then 
the problem was “A Village Clock Tower.” Now it 
has been “The Tomb of a Great Architect.”” Perhaps 
the greater seriousness and simplicity of the idea 
thus suggested has had something to do with the 
improved character of the designs presented. But it is cer- 
tain that whatever the reason, more good taste, more schol- 
arly accomplishment, more simplicity, refinement and real 
ability has been shown. Most of the designs—and all the 
best ones—follow a classic type; but there is no monotony 
in idea or effect, and it is a sign of collective good taste, I 
think, that a project of just this kind, should save inspired 
to effort on just these lines. I tu not think all visitors will 
agree with the jury which gave the first medal to Mr. Brite, 
of New York. His design is certainly excellent, and the 
charming execution of water-color perspective is a point 
that may justly have been counted in his favor. But 
‘the winner of the second medal. Mr, Enders, 
of Chicago, shows a design which seems to me even 
better. Others, too, among the seventeen young artists 
whose essays have been chosen for exhibition out of the 
fifty-five submitted, have done most admirable work. The 
designs are exclusively appropriate for a memorial to an 
architect; and if any reader of these pages has the erect- 
ing of a family tomb or a monument to a single person in 
mind, he would be wise to take a look at them before the 
exhibition closes on the 12th of this month. 
NEw YORK Ciry. 








Sanitary. 
STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH ORGANIZATIONS. 


IT is one of the encouraging signs of the times that in 
several of our states and in some of our cities voluntary 
organizations have been formed for the purpose of looking 
after the details of sanitation. We know of a case in 
which arural township formed an improvement association, 
which had a careful eye to cleanliness and health, and the 
whole township bears theimpress of its judicious care. 

Florida has anew taught us the evils of the absence of a 
State Board of Health and of improvised Local Boards 
started only when the results of filth had accumulated 
and the epidemic had begun its dreadful work. But with 
all these there is still need of that local interest and that 
local intelligence as to sanitary matters which is best fos- 
tered by some local society. 

They should be such as can be co-operated in both by men 
and women. While there might be special and exclusive 
meetings for discussing special subjects, the general field 
of sanitary care belongs to women as wellas to men. In 
fact, the house is the sanitary unit, and the start of sani- 
tary progress is in good housekeeping and good sanitary 
care of the individual. Such societies as The Ladies’ San- 
itary Association of London and a similar society in New 
York have done much to popularize and apply the details 
of sanitary care, and especially in improving the home 
conditions of the wage population. Still wider is the field 
when men and women in various departments unite in as- 
sociations to discuss sanitary problems and to diffuse valu- 
able information among the people. 

In some of the Western States, as in Michigan and Ohio, 
these conventions are held in all the prominent towns, and 
often a large attendance of the people is secured. It dues 
not seem possible to secure such audiences in the Eastern 
and Middle States, where lectures are more common and 
where reading of a newspaper report is easier than attend- 
ance. Hence in these, such meetings take the form of an 
annual sanitary association, in which gather health officers 
from various localities and those who are regarded as 
authorities in the science and art of sanitation. Thus 
physicians, engineers, architects, teachers, plumbers, etc., 
are brought together to consult as to improvements and 
recent methods of sanitation. We have recently attended 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey Association, which 
is a fair sample of these gatherings. The meeting was one 
of great interest to all those who see the great problems 
involved in a skillful care of the health of the people. 
We give a brief outline of some of the papers and dis- 
cussions. 

Dr. Henry Mitchell, the able sanitary officer of Asbury 
Park, discussed the necessity of oversight and control of 
house-construction and showed that we can never have a 
basis for safety to health in cities until there is proper 
oversight of construction and especially of those pipe sys- 
tems which have to do with the introduction of water and 
gas and with the removal of all slops and refuse. Dr. 
Mitchell has succeeded i. establishing so thorough a 
house-to-house inspection in Asbury Parx that the sanitary 
condition of each dwelling is kaown and sojourners are 
freely advised not to rent or board in this or that house 
unless its sanitary condition is certified by the Local Board 
of Health. 

A paper by Dr. Baldwin, chemist of Newark, set forth 
the danger of impurities in water supplies, as shown by 
chemical and biological examination. He insisted upon 
the value of filters, if only they were suitably arranged 
and made to be self-cleansing. Even the house filter is not 
without its value. Professor Wilber, of New Brunswick, 
presented the danger arising from impurity of water with 
special reference to wells. He illustrated by diagrams the 
position of the well as a draining tube rclated to the sur- 
rounding soil, and showed that it must represent the filth 
or pollution of the soil and all decayable, organic matter, 
except such as was filtered out by the soil itself. The power 
of the soil thus continuously to cleanse itself is generally 
overrated. He stated that if a city was located cn a loose 
soil which had thick strata of clay a few feet beneath it, 
and the dug well penetrated through it to a water strata 
beneath it, such a city might for some time have a good 
supply, because the clay prevented the descent of organic 
matter from above. But when this clay strata becomes 
penetrated by hundreds of holes in the form of wells, these 
give entrance for organic matter and so the pollution be- 
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comes general. He insisted upon the construction of all 
wells so that organic matter could not enter from the top. 

A paper by Dr. William K. Newton, of Paterson, forci- 
bly detailed the risks that come from the use of ice, if it 
has been gathered from foul or stagnant ponds. 

At the evening session Professor Ireland discussed the 
subject of school desks, the restraints of the present meth- 
ods of school seating and some other points in school life 
interfering with the proper use of muscle and limb. The 
paper was ably discussed by Prof. J. M. Green, Hon. E. O. 
Chapman, of Trenton and others. Pres. J. C. Bayles, of 
the New York City Board of Health and a former Presi- 
dent of this Association, was present by invitation to dis- 
cuss the various methods for the testing of plumbing work 
and the best method for the control of contagious diseases 
incities. The air test, the smoke test, the peppermint test 
and the water test for plumbing were in turn presented 
and discussed. Mr. Bayles gave preference to the water 
test. Dr. E. M. Hunt presented the claims of the air and 
the smoke tests and urged that in testing inhabited dwell- 
ings the water test might do damage. Mr. Bayles laid 
much stress upon the importance of perfect pipes. Re- 
cently pipes which have been tested under pressure, and 
are warranted, are in the market. Mr. Bayles gave a most 
valuable resumé of the mode of tracing, isolating and 
stamping out contagious diseases in New York City, and 
showed that like a fire brigade all success depended on 
ready methods of procedure and minuteness in executing 
the details of separation, disinfection and cleanliness. The 
facts presented in the various papers and discussions 
showed the breadth of this great work, the great defects in 
the application of methods and how far actual, saving 
knowledge exceeded the facilities afforded by municipali- 
ties for their application. 








AT alate meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth, sketched the 
progress made by himself in the study of the fossil foot- 
marks of the Connecticut Valley during the past few 
years. A list of the Ichnozoa,a name given to the api- 
mals that made the tracks, showed the number of 170, an 
addition of twenty species since the issuance of the “Ich- 
nology and its Supplement,’’ by the late President Hitch- 
cock, of Amherst. While it is doubtful whether true birds 
existed in the Triassic period, the reference of eighteen of 
the species to thick-toed birds is still retained. The new 
deinosaurs are full of interest. One of them, called Plesi- 
ornis giganetus, was apparently a quadruped with four 
similar feet and of the size and form of those of the largest 
birds. Two new kinds of Apatichnus were mentioned, 
differing from the well-known Anomeepus only in the pos- 
session of a fourth toe. Two new Anomoepods came from 
South Hadley, Mass. It seems that the Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary and College has taken great interest in the subject 
of ichnology, having furnished Professor Hitchcock the 
means for quarrying foot-mark slabs at Wethersfield, 
Conn. Thelist of species found at this interesting locality 
amounts to thirty-five, many of which are new to science, 
New Jersey furnished other interesting forms; one is the 
discovery of a small Otozoum, scarcely different in size 
and stride from the famous Cheirotherium of Europe. As 
the only difference between these animals consists in the 
number of toes, four in the former and five in the latter, it 
may be that the New Jersey animal will yet be proved to 
be the same asthe Cheirotherium. A second species of the 
large Otozoum had a long slender tail, which dragged in 
the mud. Several large and uncouth reptiles were also 
found in New Jersey, the localities being Whitehall, 
Plainfield and Milford. One of the tripod feet resembles 
that of Hesperornis, one of the birds found in the Creta- 
cean of Kansas by Prof. O.C. Marsh. The peculiarity is 
in the disproportionately large development of the outer 
toe of each foot. It was stated that material existed for 
the description of many new kinds of anthropods. Many 
impressions had been referred to insects, because the ani- 
mals seemed to have had six feet. The study of the larval 
forms of living animals may possibly bring to light some 
that had only six feet, in which case those Triassic ichno- 
zoans may cease to be called insects. The further study of 
the tracks may enable geologists to say that particular 
species will occur only at definite horizons. 


....It will not be until the photographs are developed 
that we shall be able to give the results of the observations 
of the total eclipse of the sun, which occurred on the Ist 
of January on the Pacific Coast. The line of central 
eclipse struck the coast of California about 100 miles north 
of San Francisco about 1:45 Pp. M., and thence moved north- 
east, crossing the two railroads that lead toward Oregon, 
and passing eight or ten miles north of Winnemucca sta- 
tion on the Union Pacific Railroad. At the coast the du- 
ration of totality was about 2’, at Winnemucca about 1%’, 
the shadow-track being about eighty miles wide. The Lick 
Observatory stationed a fully equipped party at a point on 
the central line some fifty miles inland, on or near the 
summit of the Coast Range of mountains. The Observa- 
tory of Harvard College also sent out alarge and magnifi- 
cently equipped party under the charge of Mr. W. Picker- 
ing, the brother of Protessor Pickering. Their work was 
almost entirely done by means of photography, the spec- 
troscopic and photometric work, as well as that relating 
to the general phenomena of the eclipse. One of their 
instruments, known as the “‘ reversing layer spectroscope,” 
was to work continuously from ten seconds before totality 
until ten seconds after, and is expected to give a record of 
the reversal of the Fraunhofer lines, with the order of 
their appearance and vanishing. Besides this instrument 
the party had one photographic telescope of thirteen inches 
aperture, two of eight inches, and one of five inches, a so- 
called quadruplex spectroscope and a number of other in- 
struments of various kinds. ‘The party do not return to 
Cambridge immediately after the eclipse, but Mr. Picker- 





ing is to remain for some months experimenting on astro- 
nomical photography upon the California mountains. 
Professor Paine, of Carleton College, [owa, also took out 
a party; Professor Pritchett, of St. Louis, was to go; and 
the National Observatory at Washington and the Coast 
Survey made provision for small parties. There was gen- 
eral fair weather and great success. 


School and College. 


PRESIDENT EELYE in a letter to the Amherst Alumni, 
accompanying the catalog, states that there have been 
no unusual changes in the college life the past year. The 
number of students is a little larger and the Senate has 
been found to be very valuable. The Faculty refer to it all 
questions of college order and decorum, and the result has 
justified the action. The President himself presides and 
in only a few instances has he been obliged to withhold his 
assent from their votes. The decisions of the Senate, which 
is composed of students, is always cheerfully accepted, and 
Dr. Seelye is satisfied that it isan ‘‘ educating force of great 
worth and promise.’’ The income-bearing funds of the col- 
lege amount to $990,631.21. Of these, $81,770.88 belong to 
the ‘‘Charitable Fund’’; $108,646.80 to other scholarship 
funds; $15,679.90, to prize funds; and $784,533.63 to endowed 
professorships, and other funds for the general uses of the 
college. Besides these income-bearing funds, the buildings, 
grounds, and apparatus—including cabinets and libraries— 
belonging to the college may be estimated at a value of 
$600,000. New buildings are needed fcr a chemical labora- 
tory and for social and religious gatherings. 











....Berlin University has an attendance at its winter 
term of 5,790, which is 1,177 more than last summer, and 
322 more than last winter. The numbers of students at- 
tending the various faculties are: theology 840, law 1,585, 
medicine 1,456, and philosophy 1,909. In addition to the 
matriculated students, 1,895 persons have been permitted 
to attend the various lectures, thus bringing up the total 
number of attendants at the University to 7,685. The 
greater number of this total, 4,302, are of Prussian nation- 
ality: 870 students come from other states of the German 
Empire, and 405from different countries of Europe. The 
foreign students are: Russians 127, Swiss 86, Austrians 39, 
Hungarians 37, British 33, Luxemburgers 13, Italians 11, 
French 11, Rumanians 11, Greeks 10, Swedes and Norwe- 
gians 9, Dutch 6, Turks 4, Servians 3, Belgians 2, Danes, 2, 
and one Spaniard. From other continents than Europe 
there are 213 students—namely, 171 from America, 39 from 
Asia, 2 from Australia, and one from Africa. 


... The Gammon School of Theology, Atlanta, Ga., had 
last month its first observance of Founder’s Day. The 
commemoration was in the shape of a great deed, the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the first library building in the 
South land open toall races. The speeches were worthy of 
the occasion. Bishop Joyce, Dr. Hartzell and Professor 
Crogman were among the speakers. This isthe first library 
building in the history of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. The 
school has a large attendance, and its outlookis promising. 


...-The eighteenth annual catalog of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Dr. C. N. Sims, Chancellor, reports a total of 586 stu- 
dents. Its senior class in the department of Liberal Arts 
numbers 37, and there are 96 post-graduates. The fresh- 
man class numbers 105. In this department there are, in- 
cluding the post-graduates, 263 students; in the College of 
Medicine, 37; in the College of Fine Arts, 162. The Uni- 
versity has about $400,000 of productive endowment and 
property valued at 31,000,000. 


.... Western Reserve College, Dr. H. C. Haydn, Presi- 
dent, reports, for the year, 65 students in Adelbert College 
—7 seniors, 13 junions, 16 sophomores, 21 freshmen, and 8 
special students. In the medical department there are 124 
students, of whom 42 are seniors. 


..-.Trinity College, Hartford, has 18 seniors, 25 juniors, 
36 sophomores and 25 freshmen, 104 in all, not including 13 
special students. The Jarvis Hall of Science was com- 
pleted last year. Five professorships are wholly or partly 
endowed. 








Personalities. 





DurRING the War Miss N., a beautiful and spirited 
Virginian, whose brother (a Confederate soldier) had been 
taken prisoner by the Union forces, was desirous of obtain- 
ing a pass which would enable her to visit him. Francis 
P. Blair agreed to secure an audience with the President, 
but warned his young and rather impulsive friend to be 
very prudent and not let a word escape her which would be- 
tray her Southern sympathies. They were ushered into the 
presence of Mr. Lincoln, and the object for which they had 
come stated. The tall, grave man bent down to the petite 
maiden, and, looking searchingly into her face, said: ‘“‘You 
are loyal, of course ?’’? Her bright eyes flashed. She hesi- 
tated a moment, and then, with a face eloguent with emo- 
tion and honest as his own, she replied: ‘* Yes, loyal to the 
heart’s core—to Virginia!’’ Mr. Lincoln kept his intent 
gaze upon her for a moment longer and then went to his 
desk, wrote a line or two, and handed her the paper. Witb 
a bow the interview terminated. Once outside, the ex- 
treme vexation of Mr. Blair found vent in reproachful 
words: ‘‘ Now, you have done it !”’ hesaid. ‘‘ Didn’t I warn 
you to be very careful ? You have only yourself to blame.” 
Miss N. made no reply, but opened the paper. It contained 
these words: 

** Pass Miss N.: she is an honest girl and can be trusted. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 

....The late Father Isaac T. Hecker, founder of the now 
large missionary society of the Paulist order, who was 
buried last week with imposing ceremonies, was received 
into the Catholic faith from a Protestant denomination in 





1845. On deciding to undertake his creation of a new order 
he.left the Redemptorist congregation in 1858, and with 
the consent of the Pope founded the congregation of St. 
Paul the Apostle, the first American Cathelic congregation 
of priests that has been organized in the United States, 
With him were associated Father Augustine F. Hewit (a 
classmate of Dr. Storrs, and the son of a once famous Con- 
gregational clergyman in Bridgeport, Conn.), and now 
accepted as one of the leading Catholic theologians and 
philosophers in this country. Then came Father Deshons 
(a classmate of General Grant at West Point), and a host 
of others, some of whom are since dead. It is a factthat all 
were converts and Americans, and when their order was 
founded the Paulists passed through the country from end 
toend preaching their missionsry doctrine and winning 
many to the Catholic faith. Father Hecker’s labors wore 
him out. A giant in stature and physique he found the 
burden too great, and about 1871 was compelled to with- 
draw to some extent from active labor. 


....Eight sisters who, with their father, live near Bel- 
fast, Me. are now enjoying a share of newspaper attention. 
Their mother is dead, but their father is yet able to do 
chores about the place. The sisters carry on the farm, 
keep several cows, a horse, four oxen that are never yoked, 
from three hundred to five hundred hens, hogs, a brood of 
ducks and thirteen cats. They get up their own wood in 
winter, at which season only two of them are at home, the 
others being employed in Boston, where two of them are 
teachers in the public schools. All spend the summers at 
home and enjoy themselves, as well as carry on a good 
farming business. The reason given for the keeping of the 
oxen for which there is no work is that the sisters raised 
the calves and hate to part with them for beef. 


....The lace for the wedding-dress of Princess Sophia of 
Prussia, who is to be married tothe Crown Prince of Greece 
early in May, at Athens, is being made at the famous Si- 
lesian schools, from a beautiful design in the Royal Mu- 
seum of Industry at Berlin, and the crowns, crests and 
monograms are to be worked from a design drawn by the 
Empress Frederick. 








Pebbles. 


THE shirtmaker’s favorite exclamation—a hem!—E£z- 
change. 





.... The stuff that dreams are made of—the Chinese pud- 
ding.—Boston Gazette. 


.... Wool triumphed this year, but in the long run it 
will be worsted.—Time. 


.... President-elect Harrison’s pathway is strewn with 
flowers—forget-me-nots.—Life. 


....‘* De Darkey’s hour am jes’ befo’ day,” said Uncle 
Aaron, as he invaded his neighbor’s chicken-roost at 3 A.M. 
—Puck. 


....“* Wot school ob medicine yo’ b’long to, Doctah?”’ 
‘*T don’ b’long to no school, sah. I’s graduated.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....“* There is such a thing as carrying a choke too far,” 
as a Colorado horse-thief remarked to a neck-tie social.— 
Drake’s Magazine. 


cel Artificial eggs are manufactured in a Pennsylvania 
town. The inventor probably wanted to help the hens 
bear their yolk.—Rochester Post Express. 


.. .“That boy of oursis getting to bea terrible story- 
teller,” said Mr. Cheritry. ‘Yes,’ assented his wife; ‘he 
tells fibs on the slightest prevarication.’’— Puck. 


....A Chicago clergyman married three couples on the 
cars the other day. He has refused to allow himself to be 
patented as acar coupler, however.—Burlingtun Free 
Press. 


....Paterfamilias (after admonition in another form to 
hopeful): ‘‘ Take dat! an get to yo book. Fuss thing yo 
know at de zamination yo’ woan know yo’ A BC from yo’ 
alfybet.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Jinkins (at the opera): ‘“‘What’s that?” De Music: 
“The score.”’ Jinkins: **Hello! Didn’t know a score could 
be kept on a game like this. Which side is ahead, the fid- 
dlers or the singers?”’—Philadelphia Record. 


.... Two young ladies recently agreed to read Shakes- 
peare together, and one said: *‘ Let us begin with ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’”’ ‘* Why,” exclaimed the other, ‘‘ we can’t 
read both of them at once.”—Boston Gazette. 


...Mrs. Cross (2 P.M.): ‘‘Henry, what’s the matter with 
you? You have left the latch-key on the outside of the 
door!’ Chris Cross: “* Well, m’ dear, you didn’t expect me 
t’ unlock the door from th’ in-side, did y’ ?”’—Puck. 


....A countrywoman was asked if her twin sister re- 
sembled her. ‘‘ Laws, no!’ exclaimed the old lady. ‘‘We 
ain’t no more alike than’s if ’twant us at all. She’s just as 
different one way as I be t’other way !’’—Ezrchange. 


....Proud father (showing off his boy before company): 
‘*My son, which would you rather be, Shakespeare or Edi- 
son?’ Little son (after meditation): ‘I'd rather be Edi- 
son.” ‘Yes. Why?” ‘Cause he ain’t dead.’’—New 
York Weekly. 


....Hastings, ’91: ‘Do you know why Harvard’s getting 
to be such a great institution of learning?” Jack Go- 
Easy. ’89: ‘‘No; why?” H.: “’Cause every freshman 
brings in some knowledge, and no senior ever takes any 
out; it’s bound to grow.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 


....-Poptinjay: ‘‘ Blobson, your wife is like a Damascus 
blade. She is so keen.” Blobson: ‘Thanks; but I am 
sorry to say she lacks one quality quite as essential to the 
Damascus blade.” Popinjay: ‘Indeed! What is it?’’ 
Blobson; *‘ Good temper.’’—Burlington Free Press, 
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WAGNER'S “THE RHINEGOLD.” 


THE same keen public iaterest, amounting to suspense, 
during the days immediately preceding its performance, 
the same crowded and enthusiastic audiences marked “* The 
Rhinegold’s”’ initial representations. that have been invari- 
able characteristics of the bringing-out of its three sister 
plays. Butit is most gratifying to discover that mere cu- 
riosity is no longer as potent a factor in the size of the au- 
diences. Intelligence and a degree of artistic perceptive- 
ness, remarkable to note, to-day pervades the mass of hear- 
ers of Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungs. To a great extent 
people know what they are coming to the Metropolitan to 
see and hear, and out of what intellectual and other artis- 
tic material the four music-dramas are evolved. ‘‘ The 
Rhinegold”’ has added another eminent success to the rec- 
ord of the Metropolitan and its present line of work and 
management. The cast of Wagner’s prologue distributed 
the réles in such efficient hands as these: Wotan, Emil 
Fischer; Froge, Max Alvary: Denner, Alois Grienauer; 
Froh, Albert Mittelhauser; Alberich, Joseph Beck; Mime, 
William Sedlemayer; Fafner, Eugene Weiss; Fasolt, Lud- 
wig Médlinger; Fricka, Fanny Moran-Olden; Freia, Katti 
Bettaque; The Three Rhine Nymphs, the Misses Traub- 
man, Koshoska, and Reil, and Erda, Miss Reil. This 
cast (not easily to be bettered at any German opera house, 
if is can be, indeed, satisfactorily rivaled), insured the mu- 
sical success, and the vocal honors were pretty evenly di- 
vided between the principal artists. Mr. Seidl’s orchestra 
was perfection. The elaborate seenic requirements were 
well sustained, any defects in a work in which spectacu- 
larity is obbligato being dueto the want of knowledge in 
the stage management of our American opera-house, which 
yet has so very much to learn. The three scenes succeeded 
cne another with no mishaps or hitches. The presentation, 
as a whole, may be set down as an especial success. 

Even when given under the most favorable conditions the 
musical and dramatic weakness of ‘‘ The Rhinegold”’ is 
obvious, if contrasted with the three dramas supposed to 
be in direct evolution from it. Its sumptuous mechanical 
artificiality cannot be realized in a way entirely satisfac- 
tory. Of such an eye-diverting element in it, far toomuch 
is made for esthetic force and symmetry. It is a singular- 
ly weak and undignified basis for the great structure that 
we ure to understand it supports. The other three dramas 
are noble, mystic, passionate, or tragical as their case may 
be; full of emotions that were worthy of Wagner’s poetical 
powers and his musical genius. ‘‘ The Rhinegold”’ is in its 
expression, if not at all inits intents, an eccentric fantasy, 
with no small share of the belittling and superficial. It 
is very true that under jfs relative superficiality lie the 
germs of all the musical and dramatic and ethical! essences 
of the four works. They are too dormant, or if now and 
then quickened significantly, they are for the most part 
too overspread with artificiality to beinspiring. Wagaer 
certainly has carried out to the fullest extent here his idea 
that absolute humanity is a drawback in the essense of a 
music-drama. Here all—practically—are gods. Here all 
are power~ and principles. Nothing could better prove to 
us that mankind’s absorbing interest on thestageas in life, 
always will be man not pure mythology, than that we care 
so little about the most serious situations in ‘‘ The Rhine- 
gold.” We watch with calm indifference the conduct and 
the dilemmas of Wotan and his surrounding deities. They 
strike no note of sympathy. Differently do we feel when 
Siegmund tells his story to Seiglinde, in ‘ The Valkyr,’’ or 
Seigfried muses under the linden-tree, or Britnnhilde 
rages over her husband’s desertion! To add to our cold- 
ness toward this ‘‘ Rhinegold”’ prelude, Wagner here has 
so confused Scandinavian and Teutonic mythology 
and mixed up and garbled myths, for artistic effect, 
that the characters that have any right to be called such 
are inexplicable and inconsistent. The very central figure 
of the piece, the being who is indeed at the bottom of all 
the Tetralogy’s substance, and who, at the end of all, 
triumphantly asserts himself and consumes the deities be 
has trickily fraternized with, Loge, the invincible, brilliant, 
malicious Loge, is here such a riddle that the actor almcst 
may play him as he chooses—provided he defer to certain 
elementary traits. Wecannot even assume that an artist 
is wrong or right if he make Loge more serious, flippant, 
jocose, deferential, or downright saturnine, in trying to 
illustrate the great principle of perfect intellect united to 
a perfect malignancy. So might one go on noting, point 
after point, to be brought up in connection with the closely 
w ven elements of perplexity and often of positive aunoy- 
ance in the singular mythological rhapsody, in which 
Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring thus starts out, its roots and 
foundations, however, supposititious. 

The musical attractiveness of ‘‘ The Rhinegold ” exists 
chiefly in the orchestra. There are heard, one by one, a 
very large proportion of those leading themes which give 
the Ring series its most recondite significance, and make 
its full appreciation an intellectual process—Von Wolzo- 
gen numbers nearly one hundred of these motives. Apart 
from these, and their treatment, we have afew masterly 
and beautiful orchestral passages, descriptive or others, 
but not many. The charm of the vocal score is little 
compared with what might be anticipated; and there are 
in ‘The Rhinegold ” some of the most unmelodious, in- 
harmonic and otherwise dreary episodes that can ever be 
laid to Wagner’s charge, and made use of to his discredit 
by the ignorant or prejudiced. Not among these are the 
opening scene with its superb descriptive effects; portions 
of the story of Loge’s search as he tells it to Wotan; or the 
end of the last scene. But these are the longest strictly 
musical pleasures we have. The charm of a pretty “‘ Mo- 
tive of the Golden Apples,” or the rude power of a 
“Theme of the Giants’’ cannot beguile quarter or half- 
hours waiting for something else satisfactorily beautiful 
and impressive, per se, as music, The passages referred to, 
also, have become familiar here, through concert perform- 





ance, and they really do not gain in effect, unless more un- 
der vocal and scenic conditions at present, as has been 
said, difficult to achieve here. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘The Rhinegold’”’ must be studied, per- 
formed in any city where the Ring takes its musical place, 
and considered attentively. There is enough in it to en- 


‘title it to a more than gratvitous position and interest. 


Its production here is a musical and spectacular honor to 
the Metropolitan. It will certainly be a popular addition 
to the repertory by reason of its expensive and novel illu- 
sions, its kinship and its best musicalincidents The mgt 
difficult réle in it—that of Loge—falls to Mr. Max Alvary, 
as aforesaid, who gives an exceedingly vivacious and often 
curiously original interpretation of the part, sustaining the 
dramatic, and much of the musical, burden of the piece 
with praiseworthy energy, altho critics and students of my- 
thology may differ in conception of those exact shades of 
acting properest to the réle. Mr. Fischer sings Wotan as 
he sings Wotan in the Trilogy—with breadth and a force 
not associated with power of facial expression, gesture or 
movement that might lend such majesty to the god. Mrs. 
Moran-Olden makes much of the small part of Fricka, and 
always with the best results; Mr. Beck is a capital Albe- 
rich. The first representation and the second—at Satur- 
day’s overflowing matinée—were each characterized by 
every possible sign of enthusiasm for spectacle, artists and 
for Mr. Seidl and his orchestra. It will be given several 
times in course of the winter. 

The first concert in the new series under Tieodore 
Thomas, in Chickering Hall, Anton Seid!’s second concert, 
and Miss Adele aus der Ohe’s piano-forte recital, were other 
interesting incidents of last week, of which merely the 
record can be made. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


GOVERNOR HILL, of this state, submitted his annual 
message to the Legislature on Tuesday of last week. A 
large part of the document was devoted to election re- 
form. We quote the following extracts on this subject: 


“The necessity of some change in our election laws, whereby 
the increasing corruption which has become incident to our 
elections may be prevented, is imperative. It is believed that 
the recent Presidential election was the most corrupt of apy in 
the history of the country, so far as the direct use of money was 
concerned in influencing the electors, and public sentiment is 
naturally awakened to the desirability of some relief. The pe- 
culiar causes which induced this immense corruption are appa- 
rent. It was adroitly proclaimed that the success of one of the 
great political parties would endanger certain of the manufac- 
turing interests of the country which had theretofore been ac- 
customed to receive the fostering aid of the Government at the 
expense of the masses of the people; and, for the avowed object 
of protecting their business, persons and corporations interested 
in securing a continuance of such favors, caused vast and unu- 
sual sums of money to be raised for the purpose of debauching 
the electors and defeating the party supposed to be inimical to 
such interests. ‘ 

“It is suggested that the existing election laws be amended by 
providing that a reasonable distance from the polls be set aside 
or reserved by ropes, or barriers of some kind, behind which no 
one except peace officersand oneelector at a time shouid be per- 
mitted to enter, and that all electioneering should be done out- 
side of such reserved distance, and that each elector should be 
required to pass behind screens or within compartments or 
booths, situated within such reserved boundaries, and there, 
alone, prepare or assort his tickets, and then proceed directly 
from such place to the polls without any one accompanying him 
or any opportunity being afforded for discovering what ticket he 
votes. 

** The value of such a provision consists not in permitting the 
eleotor to cast a secret ballot, but in compelling him to do so. 
Under such circumstances the elector is not so liable to be 
bribed, because the bribers would not be likely te pay their 
money for a vote when they cannot be positive which way that 
vote bas actually been cast. The opportunities and probabilities 
of corruption would thereby be greatly diminished. and a pure 
election rendered more certain. Such a provision, plain, simple 
and easily understood, would tend to prevent or at least restrict 
corruption at the polls, and it is difficult to conceive of any rea- 
sonable objection thereto. . . . Itisalso suggested that it be 
provided that ballots for all elections be furnished at public ex- 
pense, under suitable and proper regulations. The necessity or 
wisdom of this change is not entirely clear, and it may well be 
doubted whether of itself it will prove of much benefit or be pro- 
ductive of any very essential reform; but, having no special ob- 
jection to it, I am disposed to recommend its adoption as an ex- 
periment fairly entitled to a reasonable trial. It is a power 
which is liable to great abuse, and should be carefully restricted. 

- Grave objections exist to any provisions vesting the ex- 
clusive power of furnishing ballots in the state, county or-city. 
That power should be concurrent with parties, candidates and 
individuals. . . . Itis submitted to your attention whether it 
may not be expedient to require each candidate for a public 
office at a general election to file with the Secretary of State 
within ten days after the election a verified statement of all 
moneys expended by bim in aid of his election during the can- 
vass, showing somewhat in detail the purpose and nature of his 
disbursements, and providing a proper penalty for his failure so 
todo. It might be advisible to declare that the failure of any 
candidate to file such statement should work a forfeiture of his 
office.” 


The Governor suggests that alaw making voting compul- 
sory may be desirable; urges the necessity of taking astate 
census; says of the prison labor question: 


“This much is clear—the convicts should not remain in idle- 
ness. They should be employed at hard labor. Their employ- 
ment should be regulated and restricted so as to compete with 
outside labor as little as possible.” 


He proposes a law requiring the weekly payment of wages, 
and discusses the question of liquor licenses at some length. 
On the latter subject he says: 


“The great State of New York, containing within its borders 
some twenty-nine cities and hundreds of large villages, is truly 
cosmopolitan in its character,and no sumptuary laws should be 
passed which unnecessarily interfere with the reasonable cus- 
toms and habits of any considerable portion of our citizens, but 
there should be the largest personal liberty consistent with the 
welfare and good order of society, With these general princi- 








ples in view, the framing of a satisfactory excise law is not a 
difficult task, if partisan considerations shall not be permitted 
toenter. The temperance question ought not to be a party ques- 
tion, and it has recently been demonstrated that the attempt to 
make political capital out of it will surely fail. 

‘Tt will be found difficult to force legislation upon the people 
in advance of public sentiment, and.in this connection it is in- 
teresting to observe the operation of the present excise laws of 
the state. It has been stoutly urged that the people are cl 
ing for ‘ high license’ su-called, and yet the fact remains that 
with the exception of one single locality there is not charged 
for licenses by the local officials anywhere the full amounts 
permitted to be charged under existing laws, and it may prop- 
erly be suggested that if one-half of the effort made by those 
who are so persistently advocating additional license legislation 
should be directed toward enforcing the provisions of existing 
laws, and persuading the people and officials to avail themselves 
of their benefits, something more practical would undoubtedly 
be accomplished, and their good faith vindicated.” 


Outside of state questions, the Governor recommends: 


“(L) That the term of office of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be six years. (2.) That the President shall be ineligi- 
ble for re-election. (3.) That the President shall, immediately 
upon the expiration of his term, become a member of the United 
States Senate for life, and receive an appropriate salary. This 
amendment shali apply to all living ex-Presidents.” 





....It was announced officially, last Friday night, by 
Vice-President Stone in these terms that the Burlington 
strike bad been ended: 


“The Burlington strike has been settled. By the terms of the 
resolution under which the Brotherhood Committee were ap- 
pointed at the Richmond Convention, they were instructed to 
report to Chief Arthur any settlement which they might reach, 
as soon as made; and the Committee requested us not to make 
the terms of that settlement public until they should have an 
opportunity to acquaint Mr. Arthur with them, because they 
thought it only proper and courteous for him to hear them first 
through the Committee instead of througo the public press. 
We have told them that we would scrupulously respect their 
wishes, and they have, in turn, promised that Mr. Arthur will 
advise me as soon as he receives it, so that I can acquaint our 
people and the general public with them.” 


.... Seventy-five delegates attended the Statehood Con- 
vention, which convened in Ellensburg, Washington Ter- 
ritory, last Thursday. Ex-Gov. Watson C. Squire presided. 
A long petition was adopted praying Congress to admit 
Weashingtou. The petition sets forth that the people in the 
Territory are fully prepared and willing to shoulder the 
responsibilities of Statehood, having a population of 240,- 
000, a gain of 180,000 in eight years. An address to the 
people, urging them to leave no stone unturned to obtain 
speedy admission was passed. Democrats and Republicans 
are alike anxious for admission of the Territory under the 
name of Washington, which name the Convention favored. 


FOREIGN. 
....A dispatch from Berlin, dated January 6th, gives the 
following news from Samoa: 


* Official advices from Apia confirm yesterday's announce- 
ment of an encounter between Mataafa’s followers and the Ger- 
mans. On December i8th the German gunboat * Adler,” with 
the German Consul on board, proceeded to Laniy, Mataafa’s 
chief position, with the intention of negotiating for the disarm- 
ing of the insurgents in consequence of the destruction of Ger- 
man property and insults to German sailors. A party of men 
landed, and while on their way to the Vailele plantation they 
were suddenly attacked by a party of rebels led by an American 
named Klcin. The ** Olga,” “Adler” and *‘ Eber” landed more 
men, who succeeded in repelling the natives and destroying 
some of their villages. Lieutenant Sieger and fifteen men were 
killed, and Lieutenants Spengler and Burchard and thirty-six 
men were wounded. The wounded are doing well. Other ac- 
counts state that the Germans retired to Vailele, and held it 
against the greatest odds, until reinforced. Mataafa’s loss was 
ten killed and thirty wounded. The Germaus bombarded Vail- 
ele, Letoga, Lanly, Matafaga and Matafas. Mataafa now holds 
a strongly intrenched position near Apia, where great excite- 
ment prevails. The European women and children have been 
placed on beard the men-of-war. Business is at a standstill. 
Expecting further German action, Mataafa has obtained a sup- 
plv of ammunition. He declares himself ready to appear before 
the commanders of the British and American men-of-war.” 


.... The diplomatic sensation in Europe is the publicatiou 
of the correspondence of Sir R. D. Morier, British Ambas- 
sador to Russia, and Count Herbert Bismarck. Morier 
wrote to Count Herbert about the latter’s repetition of the 
story that Morier, when Chargé d’Affaires at Darmstadt, 
furnished Bazaine, by way of London, with his first knowl- 
edge of the movements of certain German troops during 
the war of 1870. He inclosed a denial of the story by Ba- 
zaine, and begged Count Herbert ‘‘as a gentleman and a 
man of honor, to cause to be inserted in the North German 
Gazette an immediate denial of the foul and infamous 
calumny.’’ Count Herbert says he regrets that neither the 
contents nor tone of Morier’s letter enables him to comply 
with its astonishing demands, and step cut of the limits 
imposed on him by his official position in regard to state- 
ments made hy the German press. Thereupon Morier sent 
the correspondence to the newspapers. 


_...General Boulanger, in an address last week to the 
electors of the Department of the Seine, for which he is to 
stand in theelection of member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, said in reply to the charge that he aspires to a dictator- 
ship: 

“There is nothing dictatorial in a program that demands con- 
stitutional revision by the most democratic system—by a consti- 
tuentassembly. The Republican leaders had confidence in my 
Republicanism when they opened tome the doors of the Cabi- 
net. I challenge the Republicans to cite a single act or profes- 
sionin which I have not plainly supported the Republic. But I 
desire, as France desires, something besides a combination of 
ambition and greed. France thirsts for justice, for equity, for 
disinterestedness.” 


.... News is received from Berlin that Professor Geffcken, 
who has been held in custody on the charge of veing re- 
sponsible for the publication in the Deutsche Rundschau 
of the Diary of the late Emperor Frederick, has been re- 
leased. The prosecution has been abandoned. 
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GUILT. 





It is most unfortunate for those who chance to fall 
under the displeasure of The Evening Post that it still 
bas a reputation for honesty and fairness. This reputa- 
tion was fairly won in former years; but it nas not been 
fully maintained in later years. The Post's editorial 
page has a vigor and literary character unsurpassed in 
American journalism; but it is so persistently abusive, 
30 rancorous, so wickedly unjust where its prejudices 
are stirred, that fair-minded men cannot read it without 
a feeling of indignation and disgust. Its course toward 
Mr. John Wanamaker is a fair illustration of its method 
of pursuing men of character and standing. It has 
iterated and reiterated its accusations, implications and 
insinuations against Mr. Wanamaker for the part he is 
alleged to have taken in the late campaign so persist- 
ently and so confidently that not a few begin to believe 
that there is some ground for suspecting that gentleman 
of wrong practices. The Post would hardly be able to 
create such an impression were it not for the help its 
former high reputation gives it. In the interests of 
truth and justice and Christian character we asked it, 
a week or two ago, for its case against Mr. Wana- 
maker. Here it is: 

“Mr. Wanamaker, knowing Matthew Quay’s character 

to be very bad, having good reason for believing him to be 
a Pennsylvania corruptionist of the worst type, went into 
partvership with him in an electioneering transaction of 
great magnitude, and in that partnership raised money in 
vast sums for Quay to spend, and when it was spent, burn- 
ed his books and papers, like a fraudulent bankrupt, and 
dares not to-day furnish any account to anybody of the 
means he used to get the money, or of the way in which it 
was spent. This is the charge, and we may add our belief 
and that of tens of thousands, that a large part of the 
money was spent, with Wanamaker’s knowledge, or belief, 
or reasonable suspicion, in the purchase of votes, which is 
a crime in law and a sin before God.” 
The Post is an intelligent paper. It knows the meaning 
and force of language, and the forms of justice well 
enough to frame an open, straightforward charge, if it 
chose to do so, and support it with proof. Its charge 
against Mr. Wanamaker is in substance this: 

Mr. Wanamaker raised money for corrupt purposes. 

This charge is founded on these assumptions: 1. Mr. 
Quay is a ‘‘corruptionist of the worst type”; 2. Mr. 





Wanamaker knew this; 8. Mr. Wanamaker raised vast 
sums for Mr. Quay to spend; 4. Mr. Wanamaker burned 
his books an papers after the money was spent; 5. Mr. 
Wanamaker dares not furnish any account of how the 
money was raised or spent; 6. Alarge partof the money 
was spent in the purchase of votes; 7. It was so spent 
‘‘with Wanamaker’s knowledge, or belief, or reasonable 
suspicion.” 

@iow, if these assumptions are all true, the Post's 
charge might be regarded as sustained. Is Mr. Quay a 
** corruptionist of the worst type”? If so. did Mr. Wan- 
amaker know it? Did Mr. Wanamaker raise vast sums 
for Mr. Quay to spend? Did Mr. Wanamaker burn his 
books and papers? Is it true that he dare not furnish 
any account? Wasa large part of the money he raised 
spent in the purchase of votes? Was it so spent with 
Mr. Wanamaker's “knowledge, belief, or reasonable 
suspicion”? On these points the public has no evidence 
whatever; only rumor. If the Post have anything in the 
nature of evidence it has not published it. 

We submit that as against assumptions hke the fore- 
going, based on rumors open to the suspicion of being 
instigated or at least exaggerated by partisan bitterness 
over defeat, character ought to have some weight. We 
called attention to this point, but the reply ot the Post 
was that character is “irrelevant.” It is relevant as 
against Mr. Quay, because in that case it is assumed to 
be bad; itis irrelevant as in favor of Mr. Wanamaker be- 
cause iu bis case it is known to be good. It would seem 
that there could beno ranker injustice than this; but it 
remains to The Examiner, a Christian paper of this city, 
to carry it a point farther. It says (we giveits utterance 
entire): 

“Some of our exchanges are hotly defending Mr. John 

Wanamaker. THE INDEPENDENT, in particular, is very 
indignant that anybody should say anything against ‘a 
gentleman of stainless character, an energetic and success- 
ful business man, a public-spirited citizen, and a very ac- 
tive and useful church-member.’ Mr. Wanamaker has, no 
doubt, been all that and more; but his previous good char- 
acter and activity in Christian work lend force to the 
charge now made that he subscribed and induced his 
friends to subscribe a very large sum of money, late in the 
Presidential campaign, when the legitimate work of the 
canvass was practically done, and when he and every man 
of brains in the country knew that much of so large a sum 
would have no good use, and that his friends now urge, as 
a return for this service, that he be made a member of the 
coming President’s Cabiaet. If money so raised was not 
corruptly used, why the burning of all vouchers and cor- 
respondence as soon as the campaign was over? Honest 
men are not in such haste to destroy all evidence of what 
they have done. Attempts to buy a high office are not to 
be disposed of by any quantity of gush about ‘stainless 
character’ and being a ‘ useful church-member.’”’ 
That is to say, the fact that Mr. Wanamaker is a gen- 
tleman of stainless character and an active and useful 
churchmember, only lends force to the charge against 
him founded on unproved assumptions. If this law is 
to govern hereafter, the less character a man has who is 
under accusation of any sort the better. Good charac- 
ter only tends to establish a man’s guilt! Such a senti- 
ment is unworthy the intelligence and morality of a 
savage, and it is certainly an insult to the intelligence 
and morality of The Examiner's subscribers. We re- 
pudiate it with abhorrence, and confess with shame that 
it comes from a reputable religious paper. 

The Examiner, it will be seen, assumes that all the as- 
sumptions aretrue. If it was not willing togive Mr. Wana- 
maker the benetit of his *‘ stainless character” as against 
these assumptions, it might, at least, have given a little 
time and labor to an investigation of the matter. While 
we hold no man guilty except upon evidence or upon 
his own confession, and, therefore, refused to condemn 
Mr. Wanamaker on mere implications and insinuations, 
we have been constrained, asa matter of simple justice, 
to investigate very carefully the case for ourselves, 
and we present herewith the results of our inquiry. 

1. Mr. Wanamaker himself subscribed $10,000, and 
not acent more. This was the sum total of what 
he gave during the entire campaign. No member 
of his committee subscribed a larger amount; nor 
did his committee collect a larger sum than this from 
any one subscriber, either in Philadelphia or elsewhere. 
Nor did any man in Philadelphia pay a larger amount, 
either through Mr. Wanamaker’s committee or to the 
National Committee in other ways. Furthermore, this 
money was paid over at different times and in different 
sums, but not ‘‘late in the presidential campaign.” A 
small amount was raised in New York on the eve of 
the election to meet a deficiency. 

2. The ‘‘books and the papers” were not burned. 
Every scrap of paper, even to pencil memoranda, and 
all the accounts of Mr. Wanamaker’s committee, which 
had its own treasurer and did its business in a business 
way, were preserved, and are still preserved. Not one 
of them was burned. 

8. The books and accounts of the National Committee, 
which were at all times open to the inspection of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s committee, were not burned. They, too, 
as we know, are preserved. The accounts were audited 
in the usual way, and the usual certificate of correctness 
was given. 

4. Mr. Wanamaker’s committee was not asked to 
raise money for any but the necessary and legitimate 
purposes of the campaign. His committee had a voice 





in making the appropriations, and knew tbat all appro- 
priations made were for legitimate purposes. 

5. Mr. Wanamaker and those associated with him, all 
honorable men, bad no reason to believe or suspect that 
any of the money was to be used illegitimately; and do 


not, as a matter of fact, believe that it was so used with 


the knowledge or consent of the National Committee. 

6. Mr. Wanamaker and those associated with him are 
not ashamed of the part they took in the campaign. It 
was undertaken with a pure and patriotic purpose, and 
they would do the same thing again, only with more 
zeal, if possible. 

These are the facts of the case as we have been able to 
gather them. The Post, The Examiner and other papers 
have been playing the part of traducersonrumors. The 
Examiner ought to be ashamed to be caught in such bad 
company and in such contemptible work. If it would 
do the manly thing let it retract, or prove. We hate 
bribery as much as The Examiner does; but we love 
truth and justice aud insist that the human way of 
reaching truth and justice is not by mere suspicion or 
implication or insinuation or simple assumption. If 
The Examiner believes that large contributions are 
prima: facie evidence of corruption, why do we not hear 
it condemning the President and his Cabinet and promi- 
nent Democrats for the following list of subscriptions, 
which we copy from the Cleveland Leader: 


OI isos wiain.coiceenend cncpaacidocccedessuass $10,000 
ee ns emand cnc abueheoceedschnienese 20,000 
es ss ee tneen ahgasueunine 10,060 
Postmaster-General Dickinson.............. ............. 10,000 
5 5 cn be cones nocssasmpcutnoeciccenes 10,000 
EE re ee ee RR. 8 10,000 
NF oi ocSnccstacdetonoehcrcciehscten 10,000 
bes te Ret RAE Se SEP ae Er A oe EIRP, Oo) 75,000 
Nai acdieisadeks 6 sadsaavevibacweas. .Sennibe seeds 40,000 
W. H. Havemeyer .......... jinincmn wae eel beie eeenhdd tae £0,000 
PINE io id dried acne Die abearndecanaveccin ale 20,000 
a a has cceils donee a Raid saheiinie bo deciee 40,000 
IIR «5.052 snes s0ne0 s0nsigonsses nnn cencch oc: ne A 


“These are the amounts authoritatively set down in 
Democratic papers as the sums contributed to the Demo- 
cratic National Campaign Fund by members of the ‘re- 
form’ administration and the National Committee alone.” 

If the Examiner approves the Post’s method of prov- 
ing bribery and ‘‘ attempts to buy high office,” what has 
it to say of such “ proof” as this table presents? Will 
the Post now plead good character as irrelevant? Will 
the Examiner insist that good character is an evidence 
of guilt? Is assumption sufficient as against a Republi- 
can and insufficient as against a Democrat? 


HOW THE HOLY £ PIRIT MANIFESTS HIMSELF. 








ANENT some recent editorials in THE INDEPENDENT 
touching the question of the manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit to the people of God, and the personal appreher:.- 
sion of God in the consciousness, as a matter of Chris- 
tian experience, a brief correspondence has taken place 
between the writer and one of the most honored ana 
venerated Christian teachers in the land, whose contri- 
butions are well known in THE INDEPENDENT. Tho the 
following letter was not written for publication, we feel 
no hesitation in giving our readers the benefit of this de- 
lightful glimpse of ripe Christian inner experience of 
one whose pilgrimage is well-nigh over and whose way 
is as “ashining light that shineth more and more to 
the perfect day.” 


My impulse was to reply instantly, but I was suffering 
so much physical pain that I had to postpone writing until 
to-day. Even now itis difficult for me to sit up, and indeed, 
I could not do it if [ had not a double stimuJus, duty and 
pleasure. The fact is, this very letter of yours, in which I 
read a human heart, is one instance of scores, in which it 
has pleased the Holy Spirit to condescend to visit me in his 
blessed offices. 

The point to which you direct my attention is: ‘‘How 
does He (the Holy Spirit) manifest himself to you ?’’ 
First, then, let me answer, that this manifestation often 
occurs, most generally, I may say, in reading the Bible, not 
only when alone, but in family devotion. I read it tostudy; 
to get the method of the thought, the contents, the bear- 
ing and the relation, and to find the Spirit in its spirit. 
Unless I know the Spirit in the intellect I bring to his 
Word, Ido not find much benefit. Feeling comes to me 
out of ideas. Reading it to my little househoid is one of 
the joys of my life. We talk, respond, quote poetry and 
try to be as natural and easy as possible, while thought- 
ful and reverent. 

For many years I havecultivated the habit of reading 
the Bible asa fresh book every day, and 1 venture to be- 
lieve that I have succeeded to some considerable extent, 
My ruleis to study it to find something new. Imagina- 
tion reads it. Memory is sure toread it. And it has long 
seemed to me that if I come to it in this mood, the Spirit 
cumesto me. Very many avenues he has; and they must 
be kept open and clear; and our different faculties, each 
one functionally a mind, and, therefore, each one an organ 
of the Spirit’s activity with its own specific impressibility, 
should be on the alert to receive what the Spirit may say 
toit. For he has ‘‘ many voices,’ and you may rest as- 
sured that ‘“‘ none of them is without sgnification.” At 
times I can read David only; at other times Paul only; then 
Mark only; and again, John, in his gospel of the intui- 
tions. I respect these moods. Moods multiply one man 
into many men, or, what is equivalent, into manifoldness 
of receptivity. Is there not something in this we frequent- 
ly overlook. The natural must be honored. The natural 
is dear to the Spirit. The natural and supernatural are 
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distinctions, but ought not to be separations; soul and 
body are distinct, yet not separate during life. 

But let me remark next, that I donot look for the 
Spirit only in his Word. I expect to meet him in his 
works as well; for certainly heis here no less than there, 
and in the one he educates us to detect him inthe other. 
Moments have often been granted me when the presence 
and power of the Spirit in art, in painting and sculpture, 
in poetry, in fiction, in history and in science, have quite 
overpowered me and I had togo away and fall down be- 
fore God. Many atime in Florence, Rome, Pompeii, the 
Holy Bible seemed to be suddenly translated into mar- 
ble, canvas, hills, plains, airand sky. You will not deem 
me a heretic or an enthusiast, if I tell you that often 
Shakespeare, Milton, Michael Angelo, Raphael, have made 
me feel the Spirit in a very wonderful manner; and I knew 
it was the Spirit because I wanted to read the Bible and 
pray. Natural scenery, especially mountains, affect me 
religiously; and I know there is a profound truth in Cow- 
per’s words: ‘‘ My Father made them all.” 

** The dispensation of the Holy Ghost is world wide, em- 
braces all things, sanctifies all things, brings out all faded 
beauty, and hence, should never be limited in our expec- 
tations, to the Church and the Gospel. Church and Gos- 
pel work outside of Courch and Gospel, just as the violets 
in my yard (lowly things in the grass) fill the air in my 
house with tneir fragrance. Religious instruments and 
agencies—why bound and hedge them by our formal re- 
straints ? There is a Peter in us that needs a Joppa vision; 
and we allare Jews in some kind of traditionalism. Most 
heartily doI accept dogmas, creed and authority in their 
places; but give me the Blessed Jesus in the open air—the 
sermon on tbe Mount, the sermons inthe Parables, from 
the fishing boat, at the bridal feast. Wherever he has 
gone, there let me follow. . 

Let me say further, that certain natural agencies are 
specially used by the Holy Spirit. Take, for instance, the 
Memory. What a favoriteorgan itis for the Spimt. What 
stress Christ laid on it. ‘*‘ He shall bring all things to your 
remembrance.’ What! could not thememory of the apos- 
tles be trusted? No! they must have an inspired memory. 
So, too, the Spirit does a vast workin our memories and 
through them. Many a man is converted, humanly speak- 
ing, by means of his memory. Think of the Lord’s Supper— 
‘In remembrance of me—”’ the grandest institution ever 
established; an appeal, divinely made, divinely applied, 
tothe memory. I have beentrying, since my conversion in 
early youth, to educate my memory tothe divine agency 
of the Spirit. So of our sympathies. People are means 
of grace to our souls. Hundreds of times the Spirit has 
entered my heart from the eyes, the voice and the manners 
of others, and very pleasant are such visitations. Think 
also of Providences. Ilook for them every day. Themail, 
with its letters and papers and books, is to me in my sick 
room, where I have spent most of four years, and much of 
the time in bed, an instrument of the Spirit. To-day the 
first bird of the season came to a tree near my house 
and sung so as to move my heart. 

But I wait for alithese. To try and force yourself into 
sympathy with themis absurd. Spontaneousness is the 
great agency of the Spirit. Afterall, how little we can 
consciously do to realize the Spirit. The most of his divine 
influence is in the unconscious man. The unconscious 
man is the Spirit’s man. Thank God forthat. I havea 
profound reverence for those secret and subtle activities. 
For my part Iama vast debtor to the graceof the Holy 
Spirit coming to me while asleep. Night has been a won- 
derful power in my Christian experience, and my soul 
claims kinship to the patriarch and his ladder. ButI am 
too weary and faint to say more. Perchance these thoughts 
may suggest themes for reflection to you. Hints. only, 
they are. According to your wish, I have opened a cham- 
beror twoof my private soul. 


Weare sure every reader of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be the better for this glimpse into the private chambers 
of so ripe a Christian as he who penned from his sick- 
room the above delightful and suggestive thoughts. 





CONSOLIDATING THE MAGAZINES. 


AT the last meeting of the Congregational State As- 
sociation of Connecticut, the subject of consolidating 
the magazines published by the benevolent societies of 
the denomination came up for consideration. Two re- 
ports came from the Committee, the majority report 
opposing the consolidation, and the minority report fa- 
voring it. After some discussion the minority report 
was adopted, and the action taken has been communi- 
cated to the several societies for their consideration. 

The sentiment in favor of retaining the present sepa- 
rate magazines is vigorously expressed by Charles C. 
Starbuck in The Andover Review. He says: 

“* We are always sure of finding two things in The Mis- 
sionary Herald—sources of the first order and an editori- 
al presentation corresponding tothem. And is the life of 
this illustrious magazine to be attacked by an effort to 
bundleit into a mutually murderous conglomeration with 
two or three others ? Let it be considered that its specific 
individuality, once mergedinto such a nondescript pulp, 
can never be revived. Surely it is enough that one 
such inauspicious assassination has already been perpe- 
trated. The Congregationalists ought to take warning 
and not burden their consciences with a far more ag- 
gravated one,”’ 

The “‘ inauspicious assassination” referred to is that 
which was caused by the cunsolidation of all the Presby- 
terian magazines into a single one, called The Church at 
Home and Abroad. This union was decreed by the 
General Assembly of 1886, against the expressed desire 
of the officers of the Boards of both Home and Foreign 
Missions. An admirable editor, Dr. Nelson, was secured 
and the first issue appeared in January, 1887. Whether 








the Church at large is satisfied with the change is not 
clear to us; we do know that the officers of the Boards 
are as much dissatisfied as ever, and the trustees of the 
Board of Home Missions have withdrawn the publication 
of their receipts (for which they pay as an advertise.nent), 
because the magazine will not publish them until they 
are three months old. Besides this the promises of 
abundant self-support have not been kept; and the 
larger Boards were assessed seven or eight hundred dol- 
lars apicce at the end of the first year for the deficiency, 
and nearly twice as much at the end of the second year. 
Perhaps a part of the complaints made by the officers of 
the Boards might be remedied if the magazine were 
published in this city: where the chief Boards have their 
seat, instead of in Philadelphia, and if the management 
of the magazine could be brought into closer relation to 
the Boards; but it would be difficult under the most sat- 
isfactory management to retain the separate individual- 
ity of the Boards in a common magazine. The Boards 
of Home and of Foreign Missions do, however, keep up, 
through their auxiliary Woman’s Societies, separate 
publications. The four Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies of the Presbyterian Church publish a monthly 
Woman’s Work for Woman; and the Woman's Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions publish their Home 
Mission Monthly. Both are self-sustaining, and are able 
to publish the receipts of the second previous montb. 
These Women's Societies, tho auxiliary, are so far inde- 
pendent that no effort has been made to consolidate their 
magazines with The Church at Home and Abroad, and 
the women would not consent to have it done. This 
may certainly be said, that the consolidation is not yet 
an assured success, and is most disliked by those most 
interested in missions. The General Assembly has not 
yet had a chance to act upon it, for the financial report 
for the first year was not made out until after the last 
meeting of the General Assembly. The popularity of 
the consolidated magazine is, very likely, greater among 
those who take it than was that of the separate maga- 
zines, for its larger size gives it a dignity, and it is well 
edited, and is interesting and valuable. 

The experience, then, of the Presbyterians is not 
such as to encourage the Congregationalists to follow 
their example. We presume the matter will come 
up in the National Council next October. The Con- 
gregational Societies, however, are not under the 
authority of tne Council, and will not feel obliged to 
follow its advice. Indeed, if we understand aright the 
feelings of the officers and directors of these societics 
they will need a great deal of evidence to see the 
wisdom of a change, and a magazine with such a history 
at The Missionary Herald ought not to be lost. So The 
Home Missionary, The American Missionary, and The 
Church Building Quarterly, have each their separate 
character and constituency, and through their pages each 
society can say all it wishes to its own friends without 
interfering with others, or being interfered with, or being 
dismissed to an inferior position. Thus far experience 
has failed to approve consolidation. 


_ 
> 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 








WE publish this week a series of letters to THE INDE- 
PENDENT from several eminent jurists of this country, 
relating to the question whether the Constitution of the 
United States needs to be further amended as the means 
of making it a more perfect instrument of government. 
All these letters answer this question in the negative, 
with the exception of the one from ex-President Hayes, 
who favors an amendment that would extend the term 
of the President to six years, and make him ineligible 
for a second term. The article of Francis Wharton, 
LL.D., is the only one of any considerable length; and 
after going somewhat into the history of the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and paying a well-deserved 
tribute to the splendid judicial abilities of Chief-Justice 
Marshall, he comes to a conclusion which we here repro- 
duce in his own words: 


“The Constitution itself requires no amendment; but 
what is required is the removal from it of the ‘ patches’ 
impairing its symmetry, its comprehensiveness, its elastic- 
ity and its durability, which have been imposed on it by 
the judiciary.” 

We did not, in soliciting the writing of these letters, 
for a moment suppose that the great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United States needed 
any amendment or any new and different statement. 
But we did mean to raise the question whether there are 
not some particulars in respect to which the instrument, 
without changing its general character, might be made 
more perfect. Ex-President Hayes, in his letter, names 
one such particular. We agree with him in the opinion 
he expresses in regard to the term of the President’s 
office, and also the question of eligibility for a second 
term. 


The Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution dis- 
possessed the general Government of the power, through 
its judicial department, under this instrument as it 
originally stood, to compel the states to pay their 
debts due to citizens of other states, or citizens 
or subjects of foreign states. But for _ this 
amendment such citizens could bring suits in law 
or equity in the courts of the United States against 





any debtor state in the Union, and have their claims 
judicially considered and enforced, 

We have always regarded this amendment as a serious 
mistake, and would be glad to see the mistake corrected. 
It made possible the repudiation df state debts, without 
any adequate legal remedy to the creditor; and the his- 
tory of the country shows that this possibility has been 
turned into a fact to a most disgraceful extent. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been repudiated by 
dishonest states that would have been paid if the Con- 
stitution had been left as it was interpreted to be by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the famous 
Chisholm case. As the matter now stands any state 
may repudiate its debts at its pleasure. This we think 
to be a defect that ought to be corrected. 

So, also, the statistics in regard to marriage and 
divorce under purely state legislation very strongly 
suggest whether it would not be expedient so to amend 
the Constitution as to give Congress power to enact uni- 
form laws on this subject that will be alike operative in 
all parts of the Union. We are in favor of such an 
amendment, and believe it to be the only effective rem- 
edy for the correction of th® anomalies and contradic- 
tions of state laws in respect to marriage, and also the 
monstrous abuses of the divorce system undcr these 
laws. Congress now has power to enuct uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcy; and, as we think, it ought 
to have power to enact laws on the far more important 
subject of marriage and divorce. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Juilliard v. Greenman, 110 U. 8S. 421, rendered 
in 1883, and declaring that Congress has power at any 
time, under all circumstances, and for any purpose, to 
attach the full legal-tender quality to all the debt obli- 
gations of the Government in the discharge of all con- 
tracts for the payment of money, whether made by the 
Government or between individuals, we are compelled 
to regard, with all due respect to the court, as one of 
those ‘* patches” imposed on the Constitution by the 
judiciary to which Mr. Wharton, in his article, alludes. 
Some of the ablest jurists in the country have expressed 
the opinion that this patch ought to be removed by a 
Constitutional Amendment, as was done with the Dred 
Scott decision by the Fourteenth Amendment. Any one 
familiar with the proceedings of the Federal Convention, 
as found in the Madison papers, must know that no 
such doctrine was contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. All the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, from the commencement of the Gov- 
ernment down to 1870, relating to the subject, are op- 
posed to this new doctrine. Congress never attempted 
to exercise any such power until 1862 in the exigency of 
a terrible war, and then only upon the theory of an un- 
avoidable necessity which knew no law other than the 
one created by itself. The Supreme Court in the last 
legal-tender decision contradicts all the antecedents of 
the Government, with the exception of its decision made 
in 1870 (12 Wall. 457). We think that it contradicts the 
Constitution, and virtually amends it in construing it. 

Our impression is that the Constitution of the United 
States, including the judicial ‘‘ patches” that have been 
placed upon it, excellent as it is, is, nevertheless, not so 
perfect that it might not be made better. The last three 
amendments, called for by special circumstances, were 
a vast improvement upon the instrument; and we do 
not believe that the work of improving it has been ex- 
hausted, leaving nothing more to be done in this line. 


——_ 


Editorial Ustes, 


THE third day of the passover week during which Jesus 
was crucified, was the great day of his public ministry. It 
was on this day that a Jewish lawyer said to Jesus in the 
temple: 








‘** Master, which is the great commandment in the law ?” 
Jesus replied to this question as follows: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” (Matth. xxii, 36-40.) 

Mark speaks of this lawyer as ‘‘one of the scribes,’’ and 
says that he was impressed with the answer that Jesus 
had just given to the Sadducees in respect to the woman 
supposed tu have had seven husbands. Matthew says that 
his object was to tempt Jesus, or put his knowledge to the 
test. The answer which he received summarized 
the fundamental principle of all our duties to God. 
and all our duties to each other. That principle 
lies in the single term “love,’’ which is to be su- 
preme, or with all the heart, soul and mind toward God, 
and, in respect to our neighbor, to be as the love which one 
has for himself. The exercise required is love in both 
eases. All the law and the prophets hang upon this single 
pripciple in these two applications. It is implied, of course, 
that we are rational and moral beings, and, as such, bound 
to take knowledge of the existence of God, and also of the 
existence of our neighbor. It is also implied that there is 
aconnection between these two precepts, so that if we 
really obey the one we will also obey the other. He who 
loves the Lord his God with all his heart, soul and mind 
will also love his neighbor as himself; and he who loves his 
neighbor as himself will supremely love God. Spirituality 
toward God carries with it morality toward man; and a 
true morality toward man has its foundation in spirituali- 
tytowardGod. It will not do to eulogize the love of man, 
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as the great and only duty to be performed, as unbelievers 
are apt to do, and neglect the higher duty of loving God 
supremely. We must obey both precepts, or we will not 
really obey either. A religion of simple morality is no re- 
ligion at all; and a religion without morality is equally no 
religion at all. Spirituality toward God and morality to- 
ward man go together in the system of Bible teaching. 


Dr. SPEAR writes to THE INDEPENDENT as follows: 


A letter addressed to THE INDEPENDENT has been placed in my 
hands which refers to my recent article in its correspondence 
columns on “ Christ’s Law of Divorce,” and in which the writer 
says: 

“It seems to me that the Doctor passes over the ipsissima verba 
of our Saviour’s declarations too lightly. The one cause justify- 
ing divorce. according to Christ’s teaching, is fornication. Now 
what is fornication? It is not adultery. Is it constructively 
adultery? In the course of his article the Doctor frequently uses 
the term unchastity as its equivalent, and then seems, ae 
etly assumes that, in this connection, unchastity means adul- 
tery. Just here, it seems to me, is the crux interpretationis in the 
whole question. Strictly speaking, porneia is a less aggravated 
crime than moicheia. But if divorce is justified by the less 
crime, it is evidently justified by the greaterone also. So also if 
porneia is a less crime than adultery, then divorce is justified by 
something besides absolute adultery. -. By what principle 
are we justified in restricting its[the seventh commandment’s] 
meaning to the technical crime of adultery when we come to ap- 
ply it to the subject of divorce, especially when we recall the 
fact that our Saviour uses the milder term fornication.” 

In respect to this passage I desireto say 1. Idid not in my 
article define the offense which Christ makes the sole ground 
of divorce, but rather assumed that the word “wunchastity” 
would be sufficient to indicate this offense, of course, 
with the implication that it had been committed by a 
married person. 2. Merely lustful passions not carried into ac- 
tual practice, tho forbidden by the seventh commandment, and 
hence sins of the “heart,” are manifestly not the offense to 
which Christ refers when stating the ground of justifiable di- 
voree. 8. This ground, whatever it may be,isso stated by him 
as necessarily to exclude divorce on any other ground. 4. The 
Greek word used by Christ in stating this ground is porneia, and 
in the English version of the New Testament, is translated by 
the term “ fornication.”’ 5. The term porneiais, however, a word 
of broader signification than the English word * fornication,” as 
usually understood, since it isa general term meaning unchas- 
tity on the part of either married or unmarried persons, and, as 
such, includes adultery when committed by the former, and 
may perhaps in Christ's law of divorce, tho this is a point in dis- 
pute among commentators, apply to one who, after marriage, is 
found to have been unchaste before marriage. 6. The main, if 
not the exclusive sense in which Christ uses the word porneia, 
when stating the justifiable ground of divorce, is clearly that of 
unchastity on the part of a person who is in the marital relation 
and not out of it, at the time of the offense; and such offense 
must necessarily belong to the category of adultery in the strict 
sense. Unchastity in this sense isthe meaning which expositors 
have generally attached to the term porneia as used by Christ. 
This offense refers specially to the relation between hushand 
and wife, which is the subject that Christ was considering, and 
not to the general question of purity of life; and itis the only of- 
fense against that sacred relation for which, according to his 
teaching, a dissolution of the marital bond is allowable. 7. To 
add other causes for such dissolution is to change the law of 
God as stated by the great Teacher; and to remarry after di- 
vorce secured by any of these other causes is to commit the sin 
of adultery, as Christ declares in the most express terms. 

SAMUEL T. SPEAR. 

Mr. E. E. STERNS, a botanist of this city, writes us: 

To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: The New York Sun of 
December 20th criticises adversely the following stanza from 
Miss Susan Coolidge’s poem on “Charlotte Bronté,” recently 
publishe i in your columns: 

* Orchid, chance sown among the moorland heather, 

Scarce seen or tasted by the infrequent bee. 
Set mid rough mountain growths, lashed by wild weather, 
With none to foster thee.” 


Says the Sun critic: “If, Miss Bronté grew as an orchid among 
the moorland heather, she would have had to abandon the aerial 
character in which those mysterious plants flourish in their 
most peculiar beauty, and assume the habits of a plant terres- 
trial. Moreover, it the bee did not soon give up his infrequency 
and become a regular visitor, the flowers and race wou!d disap- 
pear. However Apollo might have regarded Miss Coolidge’s effu- 
sion, we fear that the late Dr. Darwin would have shuddered.” 


This co:demnation is altogether unwarranted. The thirty- 
seven orchids native to Great Britain are all terrestrial, and the 
particular habitat of one of them—the lesser twayblade (Listera 
cordata, Br.)—is ** mountain woods and moors, especially under 
heather” (vide Hooker’s “Student’s British Flora,” p. 386). 
Moreover, the “ infrequency”’ of the bee would imply just such a 
state of adversity, almost but not entirely ruinous, as Miss Coo- 
lidge doubtless meant to symbolize in the case of her heroine. 
The Sun critic evidently labors under the delusion, shared by 
many other persons ignorant of botany, that orchids are neces- 
sarily air-plants, whereas, the numerous species of temperate 
climes are terrestrial, and even the tropical species of one large 
genus, Cypripedium, are equally so. Scientifically considered, 
Miss Coolidge’s comparison is both accurate and felicitous. 

Pror. T. HARWooD PATTISON, of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, is the American correspondent of the 
London Baptist Freeman. Ina recent letter a paragraph, 
devoted to bribery as indicated in our recent elections, 
closes with these sentences: 

“But when the Republicans call theirs a moral victory, and 
boast of Mr. Harrison as a man of piety, it is not to be forgotten 
that he is President-elect because Indiana and New York were 
bought. All the odors of Araby cannot wash that spot away 
from the President's head.” 

This language implies that General Harrison’s title to the 
Presidency is clouded by corruption; that New York and 
Indiana would have chosen Cleveland electors if Republi- 
cans had not bought votes enough to elect Harrison; that 
General Harrison has a guilty knowled<< vi this corrup- 
tion of the electorate and that nothiug can clear his title 
of the taint. These are wild and unwarrantable assump- 
tions, such as one might expect from a blind and unreasor- 
ing partisan, but not from a calm, self-contained observer. 
How does the Professor know that Indiana and New York 
would have voted for Cleveland if there had been no 
bribery? It might be safe enough to assume that there was 
some bribery in both states by both parties. But how does 
Professor Pattison know how many votes were bought? Does 
he know that the Democrats bought fewer than the Repub- 
icans? If he knows all about this matter let him give us the 
facts and figures;if he does not know he has committed a 





grave offense in assuming to know. He impugns the 
honesty as well as the christian character of the President- 
elect on an assumption not only that New York and Indiana 
were purchased for him, but that he knew or now knows that 
they were purchased for him. We say again that we have no 
doubt there was bribery in special cases by both parties; 
but that bribery changed the result and gave to Harrison 
what rightfully belonged to Cleveland is pure assumption. 
Professor Pattison says not a word about the wholesale 
suppression of the Negro vote in Southern States. That is 
a fact that there turns themselves demonstrate. But we did 
not impugn the honesty of Mr. Cleveland when he took office 
four years ago because the Republican vote in the South was 
not allowed to be cast or counted. If Mr. Harrison’s head is 
“spotted,” pray whose head, presidential, eongressional, or 
gubernatorial is without spot? What man elected to office 
in this—or any other country—knows positively that every 
vote cast for him was absolutely untainted? Honest men 
deplore bribery and intimidation and false counting wher- 
ever and by whomsoever committed; but they do not, if 
they are intelligent as well as honest, condemn successful 
candidates unless there is clear proof that fraud changed 
the result and that they knew of the fraud and were will- 
ing to profit by it. There is not too much indignation 
against corruption in elections, but there is entirely too 
much wild and reckless assertion. Let us have investi- 
gation, and let the processes of the law be invoked to pun- 
ish every case of fraud or corruption, but let there be an 
end of loose, irresponsible aspersion of character. Let 
guilt be the subject of proof, not innocence. 


THE Boston Transcript (Rep.) is much pleased with Sen- 
ator Sherman’s remarks to the colored men of the District 
of Columbia, and it says: 

“Mr. Sherman, who was in President Hayes’s Cabinet, took 

pains to emphasize the idea that the general Government could 
not intervene by force to renedy any injustice to Southern 
blacks. He expressed the hope that the next Congress would 
pass a uaiform election luw to secure to every man the right of 
voting ; but he warned his colored audience that Congress could 
not interfere in local elections. This is the exact ground on 
which the United States troops were withdrawn from South 
Carolina by President Hayes. After reading this speech con- 
servative men will have a stronger desire than before that Sher- 
man may be made Secretary of State.” 
We do not hesitate to say that, in our opinion, John Sher- 
man is by far the ablest and best man in the country to 
fillthe high position above named. As to the wisdom or 
propriety of his resigning his position as U.S. Senator in 
order to accept that of Secretary of State under the new 
Administration, we have nothing at present to say. 





THE topics of chief interest in Governor Hill’s message 
last week were Ballot Reform and Excise. The Governor 
has just begnn another term of three years, and as he is 
armed with a veto power which only a two-thirds vote in 
the legislature can overcome it becomes of importance to 
know what kind of measures for the relief of the people 
from the evils of corruption in elections and of the liquor 
traffic the Governor is disposed to sign. He vetoed a most 
excellent unpartisan Ballot Reform Bill and the Crosby 
High License Act last year; and both these vetoes helped 
him in bis canvass for re-election among the saloon and 
lower elements. He expresses in his message much con- 
cern for the purity of elections, and gives his approval to 
the principle of the secret ballot. But he opposes an ex. 
clusively official ballot. He would allow candidates to 
furnish their own ballots, if they wish to, and not compel 
voters to receive their ballots from ballot clerks. This is 
an extremely important modification. It would rob, we 
fear, the scheme of much of its advantage; but we must 
content ourselves, for the present, at least, with what our 
chief magistrate is willing to concedeto us. It is grati- 
fying to know that he is willing to concede the secret 
ballot. On the excise question the Governor stands by 
his friends, the rumsellers. Conceding the necessity for 
a revised and simplified excise system he discredits the 
commission appointed to make the revision by calling it 
“partisan,” and criticises what he assumes to be its inten- 
tion, tho he admits that its labors are not completed, 
that it has made no report, and that he has no official 
information as to what it will recommend. As to rates 
he thinks they should be fair and reasonable, and not 
exorbitant. He would allow local excise boards to fix 
the fees, provided they should be limited to a range 
between a minimum anda maximum sum. He makes 
it evident that he does not favor “ high” license, or any 
law that is really restrictive. But we remember that he 
was the special candidate of the saloons and was re- 
elected by a majority of over 18,000, and we cease to 
wonder that he should seek to serve the interests of 
those who so faithfully served his interests in the recent 
election. He is our saloon Governor—what can we ex- 
pect ? 





Just before the War, Oskaloosa, Kan., was a smart little 
village, filling up with the tents of immigrants. There 
was a schoolhouse, we believe, but no church building. It 
was situated on the edge of the Kansas Indian Reserva- 
tion, and the chief and only industry of the place was cut- 
ting—shall we say stealing?—oak, black walnut and 
whitewood lumber from the Reservation. Morning and 
night the air was smitten with the shouts of the teamsters 
driving thei: ox-teams to and from the river bottom, while 
the day was silent but for the ceaseless buzzing of the 
steam saw-mill. There was not a garden, much less an 
orchard, in the place. Every one was camping out, as it 
were, waiting for the chance to settle on his claim when 
the ‘*Reserve’’ should come inte market. The Reserve 
was at last thrown open to settlement, and the town sud- 
denly evaporated, everybody disappearing to his “claim.” 
But the town grew again, and became the county-seat and 
a.city. The city, however, lost its boom again. The city 
government was blamed for incapacity and dishonesty. 
At last the citizens, determined to reform things and 





hoping to recall the population that was drifting away 
from it, took the extraordinary measure of electing an ex- 
perienced and intelligent married woman as mayor, and 
five others like her as members of the Council. Their ma- 
jority was small, and the worse element, which had voted 
agaiust them, had very little fear of what they might do. 
But that Mayoress and those Councilwomen have proved 
themselves possessed of intelligence, honesty and grit. 
The city has never had such a government, s» economical, 
so business-like, and so successful. The laws have been 
executed without favor to any one—liquor laws, Sunday 
laws, laws against immoral shows, and the needed im- 
provemeuts in sidewalks and paving begun. Indeed, every 
one believes the good times hoped for are coming, and the 
women seem sure of a re-election if they will take it. We, 
in New York, with our two or three lonesome women 
School Commissioners, look West with envy. 


A SUGAR BUBBLE has burst and there is a noticeable ab- 
sence of sweetress in the air—especially in Great Britain, 
where the bursting of the bubble has made the most noise. 
It seems that one Henry C. Friend—who was neither a 
friend in need nor afriend in deed—beguiled the sugar- 
refining public into believing that he had discovered a 
process for refining sugar by electricity. A company was 
formed with a capital of a million dollars, a building was 
bought in Brooklyn, the stock was boomed and the public 
“‘gulled”’—all in the regular order. But the process of 
refining was kept secret, first by Friend, and after his 
death by his wife and one ortwo relatives. Only last week 
was the process discovered. It consists, in brief, in sub- 
stituting for unrefined sugar refined sugar that has been 
previously stored on the premises. One hundred pounds 
of the one produces one hundred pounds of the other. It 
would be difficult to secure a patent on this process. But 
it will be just as easy next time to sell stock at a high 
premium to the trustful Britisher, if you assure him that 
there is lots of money in it and ask him to take your word 
for it. We have no sympathy for those who hope to get a 
patent on a fraud when the fraud itself is patent. 


SENATOR FARWELL, of Illinois, bas introduced a bill into 
the Senate which proposes to make the salary of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States $25,000 
each year, and that of each of the Associate Justices $20,000 
ayear. This is all right so farit goes. The bill, however, 
ought to be amended by providing that the salary of each 
of the Circuit Judges of the United States shall be $12,000 
a year, and that of each of the District Judges shall be 
$10,000 a year. The present rate at which Federal judges 
are paid for their services is niggardiy and shameful to the 
last degree, out of all proportion to the dignity, character 
and importance of the offices they fill, and withal bad pol- 
icy for the interests of the people. Judges of the Supreme 
Court in this city get $17,500 a year; those of the Superior 
and Common Pleas Courts, $15,000 a year, and those of the 
General Sessions $12,000 a year. These judges are vastly 
better paid than those of the United States. There is no 
good reason for this shabby compensation of our Federal 
judges. The attention of Congress has often been called to 
the subject, and thus far without any change in the laws. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that Congress will at once see 
the propriety, without any further delay, 0‘ so amending 
the laws as to correct this long-standing disgr. ce to the 
nation. 


THE Circuit Court of the United States for California 
has just decided the following legal points: 1. That “a per- 
son born in the United States of Chinese parents residing 
therein, and not engaged in any diplomatic or official ca- 
pacity under the Governwent of China or other foreign 
government, is born subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and heis a citizen thereof, under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the National Constitution.” 2. 
That “‘the Chinese restriction acts of 1882 and 1884, and the 
exclusion act of 1888, are not applicable to citizens of the 
Tinited States, though of Chinese parentage.’”’ 3. That 
‘‘no citizen can be excluded from the United States, ex- 
cept in punishment for crime.”’ (36 Fed. Rep. 553.) Such 
a person, being a citizen of the United States, is also, by 
the express provision of the Fourteenth Amendment, a 
citizen of the particular state in which he resides, and has, 
under the Fifteenth Amendment, the constitutional right 
of voting in such state, as against any denial or abridge- 
ment of the right, ‘“‘on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’””’ How many such Chinese citi- 
zens there are in this country we do not know; but there 
certainly must be a considerable number of Chinamen in 
the United States who are citizens by birth, and are en- 
titled to all the legal rights of such citizensnip. The 
“hoodlums”’ of San Francisco cannot oust these rights rest- 
ing on the fundamental law of the land. 


A younG Chicago woman is reported as having been 
made insane by smoking cigarets. The New York Med- 
ical Journal, after describing the evil effect of nicotine on 
the system, gives these facts: 


“Inan experimental observaticn of thirty-eight boys of all 
classes of society and of average health, who bad been using to- 
bacco for periods ranging from two months to two years, twen- 
ty-seven showed severe injury to the constitution and insuffi- 
cient growth; thirty-two showed the existence of irregularity 
of the heart’s action, disordered stomachs, cough and a craving 
for alcohol; thirteen had intermittency of the pulse, and one 
had consumption. After they had abandoned the use of tobacco 
within six months one-half were free from all their former 
symptoms, and the remainder had recovered by the end of the 
year. 

“A great majority of men go far beyond what may be called 
the temperate use of tobacco, and evidences of injury are easily 
found. It is only necessary to have some record of what the 


general health was previous to the taking up of the babit, and 
to have observation cover a long enough time. The history of 
tobacco in the island of New Zealand furnishes a quite sugges- 
tive illustration for our purpose, and one on a large scale. 
When Europeans first visited New Zealand they found in the 
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native Maoris the most finely developed and powerful men of 
any of the tribes inhabiting the islands of the Pacific. Since 
the introducion of tobacco, for which the Maoris developed a 
passionate liking, they have from this cause alone, it is said, 
become decimated in numbers, and at the same time reduced in 
stature and in physical well-being so as to be an altogether in- 
ferior type of men.” 

That men who themselves smoke should allow their grow- 
ing boys to indulge in the habit is a marvel. That men 
who have sons and daughters should be willing themselves 
to smoke isa glaring proof of the weakness and selfish- 
ness of human nature, and goes far to prove the doctrine 
of total depravity. 





WE can hardly find a parallel in his career for Prince 
Bismarck’s back-down in his arrest and prosecution of 
Professor Geffcken. To see what is implied in the release 
of the Professor and the abandonment of the case against 
him, we must recall what was the occasion of his arrest. 
Very soon after the death of the Emperor Frederick and 
the accession of his son William, the Rundschau published 
what purported to be extracts from Frederick’s Diary, writ- 
ten at the time of the War with France. These extracts 
exhibited Frederick in a very favorable light, and seemed 
to show that he had been, more than Bismarck, the creator 
of the German Empire and of the Prussian Kingdom. Im- 
mediately the publication was suppressed by the Govern- 
ment; Prince Bismarck wrote a letter tothe young Em- 
peror arguing that the Diary could not, in its published 
form be genuine; strenuous efforts were made to get pos- 
session of all copies of the Diary, even tothe extent of try- 
ing te force the Empress Victoria to give up any copy she 
might have of her husband’s writing, and bitter complaints 
were made of the supposed fact that she had sent her own 
manuscripts for safe keeping to England. It was charged 
that the publication of the papers, whether genuine or 
false, was an offense against the State, scarcely less heinous 
than treason. When it was discovered that Professor 
Geffcken had supplied the copy to the Deutsche Rund- 
schau he was arrested and held without bail for trial. Now 
after all this vaporing and threatening he has been un- 
conditionally released, it appearing that even so autocratic 
a government as that whichis conducted by Bismarck 
could not convict him. This gr-at blunder, with that of 
Count Herbert Bismarck in encouraging the semi official 
press to publish slanders about the British Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, which he refused curtly to correct, might 
well shake the blind reverence which somany Germans 
have for their arbitrary Chancellor. 


....-A curious ecclesiastical experience recently befell H. 
D. Jenkins, D.D., of Freeport, Lll., as told in The Interior. 
Two little boys had been drowned, one a member of the 
Episcopal Sunday-school and the other of the Presbyterian. 
The families desired a common funeral service, of which 
the Episcopal rector should take charge in his church, and 
at which Dr. Jenkins should preach. The rector told the 
Presbyterian pastor that he could not really ask him to 
speak “from the chancel,” but would invite him to speak 
‘asa layman” “‘ from the floor of the church.”’ To his sur- 
prise, Dr. Jenkins said the chancel would add no dignity to 
his words, and he would just as soon speak from any other 
place. Thereupon the rector, finding the offer of the floor 
of the church accepted, withdrew it, and refused to holda 
union service. Let it be remembered that the Illinois 
Episcopalians are the highest of the High. 


...-lt is a Southern paper, not a Northern, which utters 
the following with regard to election methods in the 
South: 


“It appalls thinking men to know, to see, that the present gen- 
eration and the rising generation of white men ir the South are 
taught, in practice, that Republican institutions are a failure 
and that elections are to be carried, not by the honest vote of a 
fair majority, but by campaigning which begins with rank in- 
timidation and ends in subterfuge and evasion. The white peo- 
ple suffer more by the trickery and malfeasance by which they 
score victory than the colored people suffer.” 

The Charleston News and Courier is responsible for this 
language. It is wholesome talk and we are glad that the 
South is hearing it from their own representatives. 


....Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, in his recent inau- 
gural address, says: 

“Once more I earnestly recommend, as an act of simple jus- 
tice, the enactment of a law securing municipal suffrage to 
women. Recent political events have confirmed the opinion 
which I have long held, that if women have sufficient reason to 
vote they will do so and become an important factor in the set- 
tlement of great questions. If we can trust uneducated men to 
vote, we can with greater safety and far more propriety, grant 
the same power to women who, as a rule, are as well educated 
and quite as intelligent as men.” 

We see no reason why woman suffrage, should be limited 
to municipal elections. The argument of justice and equal- 
ity applies to all elections. 


....“* The Methodist Protestant in a complimentary noticeof THE 
INDEPENDENT describes it as ‘the leading Republican religious 
paper of the country with a squinting for temperance.’ Rather 
well said ; itgoes for temperance so far as it does not hurt its 
favorite party.”— Central Christian Advocate. 
We most respectfully ask the Central Uhristian Advocate 
to indicate any point on which we do not go as far in favor 
of temperance as the Advocate itself, or any reasonable 
temperance worker. We do not believe that temperance 
can hurt the Republican Party. We have never abated a 
jot or a title of our opposition to the saloon for political or 
other reasons. The insinuation is as mean as it is ground- 
less. 


....Says the Chicago Standard: 


“In Malden, Mass., is ene of the finest libraries in the land, 
the gift of the Hon. E. 8. Converse, of that town, as a memorial 
to a beloved and lamented son. Mr. Converse has offered to 
give $25,000 for a new church edifice there as soon as the people 
will raise another $25,010. He wants a stone structure. He also 


be needed. A large committee from the church are at work on 
his proposition, with hopeful results.” 

Such princely liberality should influence thousands, 
among the wealthy men of our country to imitate the 
noble example of Mr. Converse. 


....It was a misprint by which two weeks ago we made 
an old subscriber, Mr. Reuben E. Moss, say that Mr. Hoar 
went to Charleston to liberate ‘‘a few blacks.’’ All the 
Abolition world knows that it was a free black, a citizen of 
Massachusetts, a hand on board a coasting vessel from 
Boston to Charleston, and taken from the vessel at 
the latter place, and held as a slave, for whose release Mr. 
Hoar was sent to South Carolina by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, under Constitutional provision. He and his niece 
were brutally driven out of Charleston, barely escaping 
with their lives. 


....One would have supposed, from the loyal protesta- 
tions of the Canadian journals, that an Annexationist 
would be hissed out of the Dominion. But here is an act- 
ual Annexationist candidate for Mayor of Windsor, Ont., 
and the two regular parties are uniting against him ona 
single candidate, so afraid are they that he will carry the 
election ; and then what Canadian could hold up his head? 
This shameless candidate declares, and is cheered to the 
echo, that England cares nothing for Canada, and that 
Canada’s interests are with the United States and not with 
England. 


....Mr. John J. Anderson, author of the ‘“‘New General 
History,’”’ which has replaced Swinton’s History in the 
Boston public schools, writes us utterly denying the state- 
ment made in a letter to THE INDEPENDENT by Nora Perry 
that his book had, since its publication, been ‘‘ Roman- 
ized’; that is, that its text has been changed to adapt it to 
Catholic views and interests. The book has, he says, been 
before the public since 1882, and during that period no 
change has been made, except to correct typogrophical 
errors and bring it down to date. 


.... All Congregationalists will be interested to see what 
Dr. Dexter has to say of the plan of union between the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists or Japan. The last 
Congregationalist says: 

“The impression grows upon our own minds that it is not the 
wisest thing to assume that the results of the movement pro- 
posed by our brethren in Japan must necessarily come to a dis- 
astrous end because our old * Plan of Union ” worked badly a 
few years ago. The conditions precedent, andthe circumstances 
accompanying, are too different to permit of secure inference.” 


....-Governor Hill quotes with approval this remark of 
the Hon. Horatio Seymour: ° 

“Men may be persuaded, they cannot be compelled, to adopt 
habits of temperance.” 
Nobody would dispute this; but it has no bearing on anti- 
saloon legislation. Drinking is a personal act, and the 
personal will controls it. It is as much beyond the reach 
of law as the personal right of eating. The sale of drinks 
is not a private, but a public matter, and the public will 
may allow, restrict or suppress it, as it deems best. 


... Dr. Gloag, referring to the early history of the Chris- 
tian Church as given in the Book of Acts, says: 

“The history of the Church was under the immediate control 

of the exalted Redeemer, and may be justly considered as the 
continuation in Heaven of the work which he had begun on 
earth.” 
Very true. Christ in Heaven, after his ascension, was as 
really potential on earth as when he was here. He was 
with the apostles, *‘ working with them and confirming 
their word with signs following.”’ 


... The Herald, of this city, is doing a good service to 
the country in seeking to stir up the public mind on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. The anomalies of 
existing law and the abominations of the divorce sys- 
tem as practiced in the United States call loudly for 
a remedy that will go to the bottom of the evil. The 
Herald favors an ameudment to the Constitution, giving 
Congress the power to enact uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. We have often expressed the desire to have such an 
amendment adopted. 


....1t is stated that some of the ‘‘most fashionable whisky 
saloons in and about Wall Street” are in a bad way—finan- 
cially—just now. A cuntemporary says that “ the Sheriff, 
a few days ago, sold out one of the prettiest cafés, alias 
barrooms in that vicinity, and that one of the best-conducted 
restaurants in the neighborhood has just effected a settle- 
ment with its creditors, another has been sold out and 
those remaining—including Delmonico’s ard the Hoffman 
—are probably not making expenses.” 


....There was an interesting and unusual Committee 
meeting of New York clergymen held in this city last week 
in furtherance of the plan for simultaneous religious ser- 
vices on the morning of April 30th, the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the inauguration of Washington. Among 
those present were Protestant, Catholic and Jewish minis- 
ters of churches, and all agreeing with perfect unanimity 
in their action and their common address to the ministers 
and churches of the city and country. 


.... The question whether Thomas C. Platt could have a 
legal residence in Owego, in this state, for the purpose of 
voting there, and also a legal residence in this city at the 
same time for the purpose of holding the office of Quaran- 
tine Commissioner at this port, was last week decided in 
the General Term of the Supreme Court. This puts an end 
to his bogus and virtually fraudulent possession of the 
office for a series of years, unless the Court of Appeals 
should reverse the decision, which is not at all probable. 


.... The best earthly friend that one can possibly have he 
is liable to lose at any time by death. There is, however, 
one friend—the greatest and the best in the universe— 
whose kindly offices any one may secure, who can do more 
tor him than all other friends put together, who will never 





promises to give beyond that, dollar for dollar, for all that may 


That friend is the Lord Jesus Christ. He isthe friend for 
both worlds of all why love and trust him. 


....Peter, in his Pentecostal sermon, regards the death 
of Christ as being in accordance with “the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God,” and at the same time 
as having been perpretrated “‘ by wicked hands.’”’ What 
God intended by this death is one thing, what. man in- 
tended is another and different thing. Salvation was in 
the one intention, and murderous destruction in the 
other. 


....We should be loth to say what punishment would be 
too severe to inflict on those who so sin against decency as 
to chew tobacco ; but really Osman Digna goes almost too 
far when he takes away the wives and other property of 
his soldiers who are guilty of this beinous offeuse. His 
heart is all right, but his judgment is at fault. Yet it 
must be a relief to the wives to escape the infliction. 


....Our readers will find in our financial columns this 
week some figures in regard to sectarian appropriations in 
this city, to which we call their special attention. We re- 
gard these appropriations as a gross misuse of public funds. 
Let the religious sects pay the bills of their own sectarian 
propagandism, and let not a dollar of the public money be 
expended for any such purpose. 


....The idea of ballot-reform legislation is steadily gain- 
iog ground in this country. We regard it as one of the 
most important questions before the people. Every good 
citizen should favor it. Every state legislature should 
give to the people a thoroughly well-digested law on the 
subject. He who is opposed to the refor.u is, plainly, the 
enemy of honest elections. 


....Hinduism does occasionally build a new temple. The 
Maharajah of Jaypore, isbuilding a temple that will cost 
a million dollars. The architecture will be most elaborate, 
and every workman, from architect to coolie, is a native. 
Carved marble pillars, weighing several tons, are lifted 
into place with no help from steam or modern machinery. 


....Readers of The North American Review must not 
forget that ‘‘ Arthur Richmond,’ the author of a series of 
epistolary diatribes, of which the seventh is, this month, 
addressed to the Secretary of State, is none other than the 
gifted and gracious Gail Hamilton. We discovered and 
published this fact to the world a year or two ago. 


....Christianity itself, in the facts and doctrines which 
constitute the system, furnishes the reasons and the motives 
for the spiritual and practical life which it requires. It 
hence results that, in order to live this life, we must have 
some knowledge of the system itself. Ignorance surely 
cannot take the place of such knowledge. 


.... The wage-earvers of this country belonging to labor 
organizations are annually paying a large sum to run 
these organizations. The virtual taxation upon them is in 
the aggregate a heavy burden for them to bear. Do they 
get corresponding benefits? This is a question that de- 
serves their serious consideration. 


....In New Britain, when a man marries a second wife 
after the death of his first, the female relatives of the dead 
wife gather together and are perm ted to do as much 
damage to his property as they can. And yet widowers do 
remarry. We are not speaking of New Britain, Conn. 


....The attentive reader of the Book of Acts cannot fail 
to observe the frequency with which the Gospel, as preach- 
ed by the apostles, is spoken of as ‘‘the Word of God” or 
“‘the Word of the Lord.” God himself, and not man, is 
the authority upon which this Word rests. 


.... The Galveston News says that “immigrants like to 
go where the coast is clear for building up their fortunes 
without fear or apprehension.’”’ This explains why they 
have so generally settled in the Northern and Western 
States rather than at the South. 


....The abolition of slavery produced a‘*New South” 
very different from the old one. The destruction of the 
“Solid Democratic South,” which has already begun, will 
produce another “* New South,” very much better than the 
one that has existed in the past. 


.... The passage by the Lower House of Cougress of the 
bill incorporating the Company to dig the Nicaragua Canal 
is of happy augury, and we trust it will go with a corre- 
sponding majority through the Senate. If Panama fails, 
Nicaragua will have its turn. 


....Mr. Hewitt last week retired from the office of Mayor 
of this city, which office he had held for two years with 
great hopnor to himself aud benefit to the people. Mayor 
Gran‘, his successor, can hardly do better than to imitate 
his good example. 


....Chicago appears to be the banner city of this coun- 
try in running the divorce mill. Its courts seem to have 
reduced the business to a science, and, when hard pressed, 
can grind out divorces at the rate of about one ina minute 
and a half. 


.... Within eight weeks General Harrison will be inaugu- 
rated; and but one thing is definitely known about his 
Cabinet—it has not been announced; but one thing is 
known about his Administration—he will be the President. 


....The addition, during 1888, of 6,430 miles to the rail- 
way mileage of the United States, tells well for the pros- 
perity of the country. The larger part of this increase was 
in the single state of Kansas. 


....A murder was committed in this city just fifteen min- 
utes after the year 1889 began. This will hand the mur- 
derer, if convicted, over to capital punishment by electric- 
ity, and not by hanging. 


.... There is only one colored Roman Catholic priest in 
the United States, the Rev. Augustus Tolton, of Quincy, 
Ill., and there is only one colored Catholic editor, Mr. Dan - 





forsake him, and of whom death can never deprive him. 


iel A. Rudd, of Ohio. 
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THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT IN CUBA. 
BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 


ALBERTO J. DIAZ was an officer of the insurgent forces 
in the last uprising in Cuba. One night he and some com- 
rades were surrounded by the Spaniards and could escape 
capture only by pushing out to sea on some logs of wood. 
Picked up by a passing vessel, he made his way to New 
York. Analumnus of the University of Havana, in its lit- 
eriry and medical departments, he purposed continuing 
his studies here, but, stricken down by pneumonia, he lay 
at his boarding-house for a long time at the point of death. 
Pity for the young stranger led a kind-bearted Christian 
woman to watch over him, and as he became better, grati- 
tude to her as well as che solemnity of the experiences 
through which he had passed opened his heart to her 
Christian counsels. In the Spanish Testament obtained 
from the American Bible Society he found the story of 
Blind Bartimeus, a narrative in which he was, perhaps, 
the more especially interested from the fact that his medi- 
cal studies had been directed to diseases of the eye. In 
reading this story he also found the light of life. After- 
ward in attending service one evening at the Calvary Bap- 
tist Church he saw Dr. MacArthur administer the ordi- 
nance of Baptism. He felt thatit was also his duty tobe 
“buried with Christ,” and soon after was baptized by the 
Rev. R. B. Montgomery, of the Willoughby Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in Brooklyn. 

Returning to Cuba as a colporteur of the American Bible 
Society, be pursued his work with success in spite of oppo- 
sition and persecution. He soon became a preacher of rec- 
ognized power and great influence. Dr. Wood, of the Bap- 
tist Church at Key West, Fla , heard through Cubans em- 
ployed in the cigar factories there of bis work in Havana 
and visited Mr. Diaz, who, returning with him, was or- 
dained to the ministry at Key West and in January, 1886, 
he organized in Havana the First Baptist Church on the 
island of Cuba. 

At the end of but two years the church had some seven 
hundred members. The place of worship has been a store 
fitted up asa hall. It contains seats forthree hundred and 
fifty but five hundred can be crowded into it and three 
hundred and fifty additional seats are placed in a court 
alongside. Ina letter written last March Mr. J.S. Paine, 
of Boston, says: 

“T attended the meeting on Thursday evening, and I must 
confess | never was more surprised than when we came in sight 
of the door and found not only the room completely filled, but 
the doorway and sidewalks in front, so that passers-by were 
obliged to step out into the street to pass. Friday—next evening 
~-we went early, but found the room again filled, many standing 
and not a seat to be had, except one of the desk chairs, which 
was brought out for Mrs. Paine. I haveseldom seen an audience 
so intent and eager to catch every word of the preacher. I was 
touched to see so large a number present at a religious meeting 
in the middle of the week—the evening hot and close—when on 
the public square within hearing distance was a band of fine 
music and thousands of people, dressed as for the opera, were 
promenading. Asthe pastor of the church was away, I went ex- 
pecting to find not more than two hundred present, but when I 
saw sucha crowd [ thought this people must dearly love their 
pastor, but they do not stay away because he is absent.” 
Services have also been held in an adjoining theater which 
will seat three thousand, and the house has been more than 
filled. 

Five other churches have been organized and a half-score 
of Cuban ministers raised up, some of them men of marked 
ability. These churches have over eleven bundred mem- 
bers. Thousands are reported as applying for baptism but 
caution has been exercised in recognizing converts. Con- 
nected with these churches are Sunday-schools with 2,500 
members and day-schools with 500 pupils. 

One incident in connection with this movement is the 
establish ment of a Protestant cemetery. The Roman Catb- 
olic authorities having refused to permit the interment 
of ‘‘ heretics” in the “ consecrated ”’ ground of the existing 
cemeteries, the opening of a new burial-place was a neces- 
sity. Mr. Paine of Boston gave $200, the Alabama Baptist 
Convention giving $300,and a plot of five acres was bought. 
The Bishop of Havana remonstrated with the civil author- 
ties against licensing this burial-place, urging that only a 
Church could legally own acemetery. But the Captain 
General decided that in the eye of the law the Baptist 
Church was as much a Church as the Church of Rome. The 
good willof the people toward the Protestant movement is 
shown by the fact that during the past year nearly half the 
ipterments from the city have been made in the Baptist 
cemetery. The importance of this matter is recognized 
in the following pastoral of the Bishop of Havana—a 
document so remarkable as to be worth publishing entire. 

* We, Doctor Senior Manuel Santander Fruto, by the grace of 
God and the Holy Apostolic See, Bishop of Havana and Vicar- 
General, to our Venerable Dean, members of the Cathedral and 
laymen of this diocese, salutation and grace in our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 

“The Church of Christ is a true mother of all Christian people. 
When we are born she sanctifies us with baptism; she guides us 
in our life and teaches us the doctrine of salvation. If you sin 
she pardons you, and if you fall she comforts you. She blesses 
you when you are married and is with you when you are sick. 
When you die she never forgets you; she offers sacrifices for 
your soul and provides consecreted ground where she buries 
your bodies. The remains of a Christian man is for our Church 
asacred thing. That flesh has been sanctified by the water in 
baptism and by the holy Eucharist. That body has been the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and some time will rise glorious if the 
man dies in the grace of the Church. 

* Now, then, why do you mix in the same place with the Bap- 
tist heretic—the apostate and the suicide with the true Roman 
that has received the holy sacrament and dies in the Catholic 
faith? Is it because the Church asks of you a few dollars to sus- 
tain the priests and cemeteries? I wish you all to hear my voice 
to-day. Do not bury your dead in these heretic places, for if you 

do that you communicate with heretics in spiritual things, 
which is not allowed by our Church, and we will, also, excom- 





municate you. Do not send the dead of your families to the 
heretic cemeteries, for you show thereby that you are indifferent 
to our religion, and indifferentism and apostacy are the same. 

** My sons, your fathers all were Catholics, and they all sleep 
in Catholic cemeteries, and you all must have your bodies de- 
posited in the same piace. 

** Another thing: Do you not remember that we prepared those 
cemeteries, and that they are very expensive to us? And now 
you prefer the Baptist cemetery? You forget the contract male 
between you and our ecclesiastical authority, and you put usin 
such condition that we must abandon these holy places because 
we bave not the means of supporting them. 

“The Baptist cemetery may be a good, nicr, beautiful, and 
secure place; but remember that it has not been consecrated, 
and the heretic Baptist, the suicide, and the harlot, are the ones 
who can be buried there. 

“Oh! my sons, you are all Catholics, and cannot be buried 
beside those who are enemies of your mother Church. The sons 
of the light cannot be confounded with the sons of the Devil. 
Hear my voice: I am your pastor, and in proof thatI love you 
all, I bless youin the name of the Father, + the Son,+and the 
Holy Spirit. + + MANUEL, 

** Bishop of Havana. 
“ EPISCOPAL PALACE OF HAVANA, 30th April, 1880. 
“By order of my Rt. Rev. Lord and Bishop. 
Dr. JUAN BAuTista Casas GONZALES, Secretary.” 

In Cuba as inthis country there is often a controversy 
about the burial when the friends of a deceased person are 
some of them Catholics and others Protestants. One day 
at Las Puentes a funeral procession on its way to the 
Baptist cemetery was stopped by the priest who claimed 
possession of the body on the ground that the deceased 
had been baptized into the Roman Catholic Cuurch. As 
there were but fifteen persons with the body, and the 
priest was backed by a squad of soldiers, the former gave 
way and the corpse was carried into the church. The 
news spread through the town and a great crowd collect: d. 
Mr. Diaz hearing that there wus trouble hastened to the 
place, where he found an enraged multitude of fifteen hun- 
dred perscns threatening to burn the church and lynch 
the priest. The police could do nothing and had sent for 
the military. Mr. Diaz stood upin his buggy and ad- 
dressed the people, promising to have the matter brought 
before the civil courts, and finally succeeded in pacifying 
the multitude. By closing the road leading to it and in 
other such ways the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics have 
done all they could to injure the Baptist cemetery. When 
Mr. Diaz was in New York he took out papers as an 
American citizen, and Secretary Bayard. on the suggestion 
of Senator Brown and Congressman Stewart, has in- 
structed the American Consul «t Havana, to see that 
rights involved are fully protected. 

The Southern Baptist Convention has given support to 
this movement since May, 1885. Itis now endeavoring to 
raise sixty-five thousand dollars to purchase the theater 
building before mentioned. 

But while Mr. Diaz and hisco-laborers need help to meet 
extraordinary expenses, such as the purchase of the edifice 
here spoken of, their movement is for the most part a self- 
supporting one. Last year the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion appropriated $3,504 to its support, but the Cuban 
churches raised $4,610 in addition to two thousand dollars 
or more of revenue from the sale of cemetery lots. It 
should be noticed that there are no American missionaries 
connected with the movement, it is carried on entirely by 
Cubans. Diaz has shown himself a man of great ability as 
a platform speaker and in practical administration. His 
brother, A. V. Diaz, shows similar ability, and preaches to 
crowded congregations in the city of Matanzas. Another 
of these preachers is V. R. Molino, spoken of as a man of 
eloquence, formerly a priest connected with the cathedral 
and a theologicalinstructor. In his address at the time of 
his baptism, he said: 

“The Catholic Church, when some of her priests leave her, 
says, ‘he wants to get married.’ But look at me. Iam an old 
man, and the only ideal have is to serve God and his people. 
[love Christ, and I want to preach his pure, pure doctrine,” 
Others of these ministers are men of peculiar ability, so 
that the work can go as purely a Cuban movement. 

One thing which lends influence to this Protestant move- 
ment is the immorality of so many of the Roman priests. 
Again, the Liberal party isstrongly opposed to the Catholic 
Church, which lends its support to the oppressive proceed_ 
ings of the existing government. The pressof Havanais gen- 
erally in sympathy with the work of Mr. Diaz, publishes re- 
ports of his sermons, and incidentally gives him much aid. 
A wealthy merchant of Havana, said to Mr. Diaz: 

* You know I associate with the higher classes of our people; I 
know how they feel toward you; I have heard them talk of you 
and your Church, and I am sure that when you secure a good 
house of worship they will come to your support and attach 
themselves to your congregation.” 

A leading priest is reported as saying: 

** Bishop, if you do not close up that Baptist cemetery and they 

succeed in their efforts to get a good house of worship, we might 
as well gather together our effects and return to Spain. That 
will be the end of the Catholic Church in Cuba.” 
Grant that in this there is exaggeration, it still remains 
that within three years there has arisen in Cuba one of the 
most striking religious movements of recent times. The 
Spaniards have been deemed the most bigoted of Roman- 
ists; but we find them giving a respectful hearing to evan- 
gelical preaching. When Roman Catholic communities 
renounce medieval superstitions, they are apt to fall into 
skepticism, if not atheism; but in Cuba we behold obsoles- 
cent superstitions succeeded by a purer Christianity. The 
movement is as yet only in its infancy; whereunto it shall 
grow pone can foretell. 

Christian tourists from the States visiting Havana this 
winter may be interested in attending the services in the 
evangelical Cuban church. 


a, 





THE Chicago Theological Seminary is to be congratu- 
lated on its magnificent success iu obtaining before the 
first of this year the $300,000 needed to give the Seminary 
right and title to the 350,000 gift of R. G. Peters of Manistee, 
Mich. [t will be remembered that Mr. Peters, three years 





ago, promised to give the Seminary $50,000 on condition 
that $300,009 should be raised by the first of January, 1889. 
The sum has been raised and the institution is better off 
by the sum of $350,000. The $300,000 has been secured in 
cash, notes, pledges and legacies. Among the largest gifts 
are $50,000 from Dr. and Mrs. D. K. Pearsons, donated 
about a year ago, the income of which is to be used in aid 
of needy students ; about 360,000 in land from the estate of 
the late Philo Carpenter of Chicage, and $13,540 from Plym- 
outh Church of Minneapolis toward a Plymouth Church 
professorship endowment; $10,000 from E. W. Blatchford, 
President of the Board of Directors; $10,000 from Mrs. 
Irene E. Hale of Minneapolis; $5,000 from H. N. Holden, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; $5,000 from C. F. 
Gates ; $5,000 from Henry Witbeck ; $5,500 from the faculty 
and their families, and $2,500 from Sidney Kent. The First 
Congregational Church of Chicago gave the sum of 
$30,000; the New England, $22,500, and the Union Park, 
$12,500. Most of the Congregational Churches of Chicago 
and the suburbs contribute. Detroit, Grand Rapids, Peo- 
ria, Galesburg and Rockford are among the donors. The 
Seminary is in a most flourishing condition. The need of 
the hour is a new dormitory. Ground is to be broken for 
the erection of one some time during the coming spring. 
About $37,000 is needed to add to the sum already provided 
for the building. When it is known that out of 145 stu- 
dents 84 room outside of the Seminary at present, it is be- 
lieved that friends of the institution will hasten to make 
up the deficiency. The Seminary has a most honorable 
record for the past, and it seems bound to progress in do- 
ing good. 


.... Testimony was taken last week before ex-Governor 
Robinson, as special commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, inthe appeal of Professor Smyth from 
the decision of the Board of Visitors deposing him from 
the Faculty of Andover Theological Seminary. On Friday 
testimony was heard at Springfield on the point raised by 
the appellant that the late Dr. Eustis, who was a member 
of the Board of Visitors, was prejudiced in the case and was 
influenced by third parties to pronounce against Professor 
Smyth. Several witnesses were examined—F. H. Gillett, 
a lawyer anda relative of Dr.Eustis; Dr.Wm. Rice, a Metho- 
dist minister: E. B. Gillett, the Rev. John C. Brooks, Dr. 
Michael Burnham and Col. John L. Rice, They testified 
to conversations with Dr. Eustis about the Andover case 
and the Andovertheology. Dr. Ricesaid Dr. Eustis had 
spoken against the Andover theology and had admitted that 
he had received communications from Professor Park and 
others concerning it. On Saturday the Commission r 
went to Amherst to take the testimony of President 
Seelye, a member of the Board of Visitors; but President 
Seelye refused, as had been expected, to say how he had 
voted in the cases of the professors and also how Dr. Eustis 
had voted. The question whether Dr. Seelye shall be com- 
pelled to answer these questions will come up either be- 
fore the Commissioner or the Court. The Commissioner 
went to Andoverto take testimony on Tuesday. 


....Prof. James Petigru Boyce, D.D., LLD., the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Ky., died lately in Pau, France, whither he 
had gone for his health. He has been at the head of the 
seminary since its removal from Greenville, S. C., and was 
one of the most distinguished leaders of the Southern 
Baptists. He was President of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, a trustee of the Slater Fund and held many im- 
portant trusts. His department in the seminary was Dog. 
matic Theology. Among his distinguished associates in 
the Louisville Seminary are Dr. Broadus and Dr. Whitsitt. 


.... The Presbyterian General Assembly of 1888 changed 
its day of prayer for colleges from the last Thursday to the 
last Wednesday of January. This makes the day of prayer 
for 1889 fall on Wednesday, January 30th. The main reason 
for the change was one urged by the pastors present in the 
Assembly—namely, that Wednesday evening was the usual 
evening for the weekly service ot prayer in the churches, 
and that it would be advantageous, therefore, to make the 
change. 








Missions. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN MADAGASCAR. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


‘*OUR men don’t like this gloomy city which looks likea 
necropolis. One sees here in all its beauty the severe piety 
of English Protestantism, which goes hand in hand with 
political tyranuy, and gives an oppressive sadness to every 
one and everything.’”’ So wrote the French Resident some 
time ago to one of the Paris papers, and any one who knows 
anything about France or Frenchmen, will very easily un- 
derstand how it is, tbat neither he nor his ‘‘ guard of honor’”’ 
feel much at home in a city where one ‘sees in all its 
beauty the severe piety of English Protestantism.” As to 
its going ‘‘ hand in hand with political tyranny,” that is 
simply a fling at the Malagasy authorities, who as a body, 
from the Queen and Prime Minister downward, belong to 
the Protestant Church, and is simply false. What the po- 
litical and other forms of tyranny might have been, had 
not the Malagasy authorities been influenced by Protestant 
Christianity, or what they certainly would have been had 
they only been influenced by Roman Catholicism, and 
French views of what was the best way of ruling the coun- 
try and the people, perhaps we need not stop to inquire, 
after the examples we have lately had of both from the 
South Seas. 

Iam very thankful, however, to say, thatit does not 
seem as if the Malagasy people were to be handed over to 
the tender mercies of the wicked just yet, or as if such were 
to have quite all their own way; but rather, on the other 
hand, it looks as if the so-called ‘‘ severe piety of English 
Protestantism ’’ were getting a firmer footing in the land 
year by year, notwithstanding allthatis being done to pre- 
vent it, as the late splendid meetings of the Congregationa | 
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Union of the native churches, held here in Antananarivo, 
the capital of Madagascar,seem to indicate. The week of the 
Union meetings is always a most interesting time, as dur- 
ing that week representatives from some eight hundred 
churches,in the Provinces of Imerina and Vonizongo. visit 
the capital. Formerly each of the churches sent ten rep- 
resentatives to the Union meetings; but for some years the 
number has had to be reduced to two only from each church, 
as we have no building in the place large enough to accom- 
modate more than eighteen hundred. All subjects—except 
that’of slavery—are openly discussed and voted on, and all 
members are free to bring under the noticeof the Union 
anything that may be injuriously affecting any of the 
churches, and to have the advice, or, at least, the moral 
support of the eighteen hundred representatives in carry 
ing out the adviee given. Resolutions are passed which. 
altho not laid on the churches as laws that must be carried 
out, are generally recognized as the embodied advice of 
the wisest and best in the churches, and hence regarded as 
rules, which it will be forthe best interests of all the 
churches to follow. Without openly attacking any of 
them, I believe the Union, by its meetings with open discus- 
sion of all subjects, as well as by its missionary and other 
agencies, is doing more to undermine the foundations of al 

tyrannies aud injustice, both social and political, than any 
other institution or organization on theisland. As yet, of 
course, only religious and educational subjects, and such 
as more immediately affect the churches, the schools and 
church work, are openly discussed; but in the open discus- 
sion of these even the people are receiving an important 
education, and by and by they will go on to discuss other 
subjects, both social and political, and to express their 
opinion on them, to which opinions those in power will 
have to pay some respect. 

The meetings of our Union generally commence with a 
sermon to the assembled delegates,on Wednesday after- 
noon, these sermons being preached in turn by a native 
and a European. A very sensible, practical sermon was 
preached last week, by one of the natives, who was for- 
merly an evangelist but is now one of the judges. 

Last Thursday morning the spacious Memorial Church 
of Ampamarinana was filled to its utmost capacitr. After 
the usual introductory services, we had an address from 


* the retiring chairman for the year—the native pastor of 


the Memoria' Church at Ambohipotsy—which might be 
fairly characterized as half en hour of burping earnest- 
ness and eloquence. He is regarded as one of the very best 
of our rative speakers. The subject set down for discus- 
sion was, ‘“*What can be done to stem the tide of rampant 
shameless immorality which is rising all round us?” and 
the earnest address with which our chairman led off, was a 
most fitting introductioa to the consideration of such a 
subject; for it gave a tone to the meeting. The subject 
itself was i troduced to the consideration of the meeting 
by the native pastor of the church in which the meeting 
was being held. Heisthe most thoughtful and eloquent 
preacher in Madagascar, and is generally regarded as the 
Spurgeon of Madagascar with a little of Dr. MacLaren 
thrown in 

The report of the missionary operations of the Union was 
of a most satisfactory nature, as was also the Treasurer's 
report, The Union has six native missionaries at work 
among the ontlying tribes, in various parts of the island, 
and the reports from them of the work they had been able 
to accomplish, all things considered, were quite satisfac- 
tory. 

After the large meeting, the delegates generally meet 
with the native pastors and deacons of the mother church 
of the district to which they belong, along with the mis- 
sionary in charge, and pay in the missionary collections 
from the village churches of the district; then they have 
a dinner all together of beef and rice, provided for them by 
the missionary and the mother church. 

On Friday morning, the native evangelists and pastors 
generally meet with the missionary, to talk over the work 
of tne district, and as most of the missionaries have charge 
of country districts with from forty to eighty village 
churches and schools, there is always plenty to talk about, 
if only to discuss how the hundred and one difficulti.s that 
have cropped up during the former six months are to be 
got over, and how the churches and schoolsof the district 
are to be managed, so as to be able to get the maximum of 
results from the minimum of laborers. On Saturday the 
delegates generally return home, strengtbened and stimu- 
lated mentally and morally, to report to their various vil- 
lage congregations what was said and done at the Union 
meetings, they in their turn again being often stimulated 
and refreshed. 

Thus the six monthly meetings of our Congregational 
Union have come to an end; but I shall be very much 
astonished if much fruit is not gathered, even altho many 
days hence, as the outcome of what has been, perhaps, 
taken as a whole, the very finest Union meetings we have 
had during the past twenty years—which is saying a good 
deal—if not the finest we ever had. 

ANTANANARIVO, MADAGASCAR, October, 1888, 


Biblical Research. 


QUITE recently Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, in examining 
some of the difficult astronomical tablets from Babylon, 
has fallen upon one of much interest and value. The in- 
scription upon the obverse is broken, but it begius with, 
**The seventh year of Cambyses,”” which date is repeated 
for the sidereal events noted on the opposite face. The 
reverse is complete, and 1s divided into six paragraphs, 
of which the first five relate to stars, but the last records 
two eclipses uf the moon—a most uncommon and impor- 
tant native archive. 

“Seventh year, Tammuz, night 14, 1% hour darkness was 











caused, 
An’ eclipse darkened Sin, which was partial, to the moon @ 
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Tebet, night 14, 24 hours, darkness to the light of the moon, 
An eclipse darkened Sin, which a station, and a horn in 
the midst caused.” 

It will be observed that each of these statements mentions 
Sio, the moon-god, and the moon itself; and it happeos 
that an Assyrian word for “‘moon”’ here makes its appear- 
ance for the first time, and turns out to be trihu—exactly 
the Hebrew word for “moon,” yareah. The contribution to 
Philology is clear and indisputable; and the question 
naturally rises, Is there any record in history of either one 
or both of these eclipses? Mr. Pinches neither raises nor 
answers this question; but the fact is that he has struck 
one of the native documents on which Ptolemy relied and 
to which he referred when he wrote that in his day an ac- 
curate series of observations of lunar eclipses was in ex- 
istence among the dwellers upon the Euphrates, run- 
ning back to the era of Nabonassar, and that the five 
earliest Babylonian eclipses known to Hipparchus oc- 
curredin the years (converted to those of our way of reckon- 
ing) 721, 720, 621, and 523 B.c., the latter in the seventh 
year of Cambyseg, in the night following the 16th of July, 
in the year ofthe Julian period 4191, at the beginning of 
the second year of the Sixty-fourth Olympiad. In fact, 
this very eclipse has been the means of definitely deter- 
mining the limits of Cambyses’ reign; for,the Christian era 
dating from January ist, 4714 of the Julian period, we 
have only to subtract the above-mentioned date to obtain 
523 B.c. asthe seventh year of Cambyses, the despot of 
Persia, whose eight years of reign, therefore, fell between 
529 and 522 B.c. This date is also confirmed by astronom- 
ical computation; and it is that one fixed date alluded 
to by Petavius, more than two and a half centuries ago, 
in his work, **Opus de Doctrina Temporum,” as 

“The cardinal point and foundation on which depend the ar- 
rangement of preceding and succeeding times, and the concord 
of sacred and profane history.” 

....Dr. L. Oberziner,of Vienna,bas undertaken a work of 
large magnitude in the interest of Oriental study. It is a 
Biographisches Orientalisten-Lextkon (Biographical Lexi- 
con of Orientalists). This lexicon will give in brief form 
the life and publications of the Oriental scholars of the 
second half of this century. The publication is to begin in 
March, 1889, and is to appear in bimonthly parts. It is 
estimated that there will be about 875 pages and some 3,000 
biographies. The price is fixed at seven Austrian florins. 
Each article of the lexicon is to contain two parts, the life 
andthe publications. Under the first division come the 


name, place and time of birth, course of study, positions 


occupied, titles and orders and scientific journeys. The 
publications are grouped under four heads—independent 
works, treatises in periodicals, such of the latter as have 
also appeared separately, and works which have been pre- 
pared in conjunction with other scholars. In order to have 
the material as accurate as possible, the editor seeks to 
secure the information at first hand, in the case of schol- 
ars now living. One who isat ali acquainted with the great 
value of Oriental studies and witb the rapid progress which 
they have made in the second half of the present century, 
will recognize immediately the importance of the work 
which Dr. Oberziner bas undertaken. Certainly there is 
no specialist in Oriental study who has not often wished 
for just such a book, and there are many librarians who 
will feel under great obligations to the author of the lexi- 
con. It is to be hoped thatthe author may meet with such 
encouragement in his work that he will be disposed, when 
the present task is performed, to make a second volume, 
devoted to the older: Orientalists. In such a volume one 
would wish to see the biographical element enter more 
largely than would be appropriate in the case of living 
scholars. Even in the first volume it would seem proper 
to devote relatively more space to the deceased Orientulists, 
One would especially be pleased to see a judicial estimate 
of the character of their work, a feature manifestly im- 
possible in the case of men now living. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY TWENTIETH. 
HEALING OF THE LEPER.—MARK i, 35-45. 


NotE.—‘“ Desert place.’’—The lake of Gennesaret was re- 
markable for its contrast of active life with solitude. lt was 
in one of these desert and retired places that Jesus found his 
opportunity for prayer. * And Simon . . . followed 
after him.”’—Peter is now getting to be prominent and 
leads thesearch. They feared lest something had happened 
to him or that the beneficent teacher was leaving the 
region. At any rate, Christ seems to have had sometime 
the start going alone. “ AU are seeking thee.’’—All 
who had been healed the day before, those who wished to 
be, the wonder-stricken, the faithful friends. -** Next 
towns.’’—Country towns—the unwalled villages in the 
neighborhood. “Came I forth.”’—This would bea 
mysterious expression were it not qualified in John xvi, 
27-30. * 4AU Galilee.”—It is hard to take the “alls” 
literally. This would be a missionary tour of most op- 
pressive work. At this time Galilee had over two million 
people. Josephus says there were 204 towns of over 15,000 
inhabitants. There were about 2,000 square miles to be 
traveled over. Christ probably went to the central and 
important towns and villages, as Moody is said to make 
the tour of the Western States when he visits and holds 
meeting in the principal citicvs within reach of all smaller 
villages and hamlets. “A leper.”—The most horrible 
and loathsome disease that infested the Jews. It was a 
living death. It is a foul decay that eats through tissues, 
bones, to the very marrow. Many hold that the disease is 
incommunicable by contact. But the contagion in so 
mapy ways is feared that men keep aloof from the victim. 
Among the Sandwich Islands one hospital island is set 
apart for sufferers from this scourge. Leprosy is incura- 
ble,-~=- Kneeling down,’’—This is not anact of homage 


























to a divinity, but a courteous salutation,such as an inferior 
pays one of higher rank. * Say nothing to any man.” 
—Lest the validity of the cure be denied by the priests or 
the city proclaim Christ temporal king. “ Show thy- 
self to the priest.””—The rites of cleansing performed after 
a careful examination would be the best popular proof of 
the efficiency of the miracle. Jesus kept the law even of 
ceremonial particulars. 

Instruction.—In spite of the exhaustion of the previous 
day, He began this day early when it was still night, with 
prayer. It is a wise thing to begin the day’s work early at 
any rate; but to begin it early with solitary prayer is di- 
vine wisdom. 

The more varied and active lifeis the more necessary 
for recuperation retirement becomes. A chance for unin- 
terrupted thonght and prayer must be had. Sleep invigor- 
ates; but our best strength will come from these solitary 
“sweet hours of prayer.” 

But don’t put off prayer until this propitious opportu- 
nity isfound. If you doit never will come. Any environ- 
ment is fit for earnest communion. 

“‘ All are seeking thee.” That is the popular movement 
along the line to-day. It is healthful that it should be so, 
even if it does not always appear in familiar stereotyped 
methods. Christ can be sought by every science, every 
beauty, every sweet sound, every th .tt, thatexpand the 
whole man and urge him to aspire. 

Christ had a reason for coming forth from the Father. 
The impulse that leads to Christ is the searching for the 
aim of life. ‘* What am I born for ?” ‘* What am I to do?” 
are questions that he who has found the Master is bound 
to ask. Salvation saves from laziness and aimlessness as 
well as spiritual degeneracy. 

Leprosy, as far as science knows, is incurable by map. . 
Lepers of all sick people never ask medical aid. They 
know their case is hopeless This leper was a brilliant ex- 
ception. So sin of all diseases is incurable by map. Your 
pastor can’t do it; yonr friend can’t doit. He whois above 
all and in all can alone effect that miraculous cure and give 
the cleanliness that all need. 

A physician’s cure depends on his own fitness and that 
of his tools. Christ’s cure depends on his will combined 
with the fitness of his patient’s. 

Christ can cure sin instantaneously by eradicating the 
roots of the disease. A change possesses one immediately, 
tho 1t may not express itself fully at once. 

Zeal should be thoughtfully directed in accordance with 
the best intelligence. Foolish, misdirected enthusiasm for 
good does a great deal of harm. 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


FRENCH, JAmEs M., ord. at Gettysburg, Dak. 
BESTAR, O. P., Madison, accepts call to Beloit, Wis. 
ROW, D P., called to Caldwell, Kan. 


ANDERSON, E., Leavenworth, Kan., called to Fourth ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WILSON, JAMEs, Minneapolis, Minn, resigns, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
HIGG:NS, RoBERT M., inst. at Hyde Park ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., December 13th. 


HUGHES, RICHARD, ord. in Holland Patent and Trenton 
churches, N. Y., December 13th. 


SMITH, WILu1aM, ord. in Bureau, III., December 11th. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM A., inst. at Milford, N. H., Decem- 
ber 18th. 


CORY, Isaac L., Excelsior, Mion, resigns. 


FLANDERS, CHARLES N., Newport, N. H., resigus and 
goes to California. 


HARVEY, JAsPERP., Feediog Hills, Mass., resigns. 

HOFFMAN, ELIsHA A., Grafton and Beldon, O 
signs. 

SWINNERTON, WILLIAM T., dismissed f Plainfi 
Vt., December 24th. oe Se 

LINK, FREDERIcK W., Merrill, Mich., accepts call to 
Lenox, O. 


LYMAN, Payson W., Belchertown, accepts call t i 
ch., Fall River, Mass. racemes nas: 


PERRY, Cyrus M., Slatersville. R. I., accepts ll to 
Brewer Village and E. Orrington, Me. ihe 


SHUTS, Jacos D., Whittaker, Mich., called to Liber and 
Portland, Ind. 

THURBER, E. G.. Syracuse, N. Y., called to American 
chapel, Paris, France. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


GRIMKE, J., called to Fifteenth St. ch., Washington, D. C. 

KENNEDY, D.S,, inst. at Allegheny. 

LOVE, Davin R., Greenfield, goes to Newton, Ind. 

eae id 'm , Fall River, Mass., accepts call to Glen 
ove, N. Y. 

MOORE, M. H.., called to New London, Conn. 

PENMAN, J. S , called to Irvington, N. Y. 

REICHEL, G. V., Dryden, N. Y., resigns. 

SWAN, B. C., D.D. goes to Metropolis, Il. 

TAYLOR, AvaustTus, goes to Enfield, Ill. 

TODD, J. D., accepts call to State Centre, Ia. 

WINDER, J. W., ord. Ellendale, Dax., December 2d. 

WOODHULL, S. J., inst. at Marlette. 


YOUNG, S. HALL, Fort Wrangell, Alaska, accepts call to 
Long Beach, Cal. 


GALBRAITH, G. T., called to Holley, N. Y. 
CARMICHAEL, J. M., called to Nunda, N. Y. 
BRANDON, J. H., called to Oneonta, N. Y. 
FREDERICK, A., called to Painted Post, N. Y. 


BOWMAN, EpwIn M., Western Theological Seminary, 
called to Ebensburg, Penn. 


GRIMES, JosepH S., accepts call to First Avenue ch., 
Evansville, Ind. 


CLARK, H. W.., accepts call to Bloomingburg., O. 

HEWITT, J. D., Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

DAGUE, T. J., Caldwell, O., resigns. 

CRAFTS, W. F., Union ch., New York City, becomes Field 
Secretary of the Am. Sabbath Union. 


UNN, CHA Oth, 
Dn en i a E., iyst. ‘December 20th,, Third ch., 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivarent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
Jurther notice.) 


SHERIDAN’S MEMOIRS.* 


INTERESTING and valuable as their per- 
sonal memoirs are, it is an unsettled 
question whether General Sherman or 
General Grant raised their military repu- 
tation by writing them; but we are con- 
fident that General Sheridan’s two vol- 
umes will have the effect of clearing and, 
in some respects, strengthening his title 
to fame. 

It is on record that General Grant pro- 
nounced him the best cavalry officer of 
his day, and added that, with a fair field, 
he would have beaten General Lee. On 
the first of these points the popular 
opinion has Jong been clear, tho perhaps 
we have not all appreciated the grounds 
on which the opinion rested or the ex- 
tent to which it was true. Sheridan 
brought to the command and use of the 
cavalry arm of the service a conception 
of its function in war which, tho not 
new, and tho it might well enough have 
been both learned and defended from the 
practice of other great captains, has, in 
these modern days of long-range ord- 
nance and sharp-shooting rifles, been very 
much modified if not wholly abandoned. 
When he took command of the cavalry 
under General Meade, that distinguished 
ofticer seems to have had a very inade- 
quate conception of the possible uses of 
cavalrymen. He used them for picket 
duty, wore them out in guarding his 
trains, and possibly contemplated certain 
emergencies in which they might deliver 
decisive blows in action or gather up the 
fruits of victory by turning defeat into 
rout. His conceptions on this point were 
very much on a par with ‘old Zach” 
Taylor’s notions of artillery, as compared 
with infantry muskets at the opening of 
the Mexican War, and were substantially 
the same which prevailed in European 
armies. In the Franco.German War, for 
example, no such use was made of this 
arm as Napoleon found for it, nor such a 
use as Sheridan when watching the 
operations of the war believed might 
have been made of it. 

What Sheridan was as a general tac- 
tician in the handling of a force of 
all arms in the field, has not been 
wholly clear to the popular mind, not- 
withstanding the opinion of General 
Grant mentioned above. On this point 
this volume furnishes incidental testi- 
mony which it would seem must remove 
any possible doubt as to his possession of 
the highest soluierly qualities. His mili- 
tary criticism and history are such as 
could only come from a master of war. 
What he has written has, moreover, a 
charm which belongs to it as the linger- 
ing reflection of his action at the moment 
in the presence of actual events rather 
than as the fruit of subsequent reflection. 
His account of military situations is de- 
lightfully clear. We are made to see the 
ground and the whole strategic field. 
The enemy’s plans, if he had any, or his 
lack of plan if he had none, stand out in 
the narrative, The theory of battle at the 
beginning, its modifications as the com- 
bat deepened, why failures occurred, how 
they might have been prevented, how dis- 
asier was arrested, how opportunities 
were offered and what was made of them, 
are described with a simplicity which 
never was given toa man who had no 
serene command of himself in the tangle 
of the combats he describes. 

Sheridan never had the reputation of a 
taciturn man, and certainly these vol 
umes will not give itto him now. They 
are frank to a degree which provokes 
criticism. It is hardly possible that his 
blunt expressions will be allowed to pass 
wholly unchallenged. Sheridan always 
had a mind of his own, and, tho there 
was no touch of insubordination in him, 
never hesitated to speak it nor to assume 
responsibility when circumstances re- 














* PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF P. H. QERIDAN, GEN- 
ERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. Intwo volumes, 8vo. 
Vol. I, pp. x, 509. Vol. II, pp. ix, 488. Charles L, Web- 
ster & Co, Sold only by subscription, 





quired him todoso. The classical exam- 
ple of this in his whole life is the charge 
of his men up the slope of Missionary 
Ridge. It was foralong time doubtful 
who gave the order to advance beyond 
the first line of rifle-pits on the works at 
the top, or whether any order was given. 
General Grant, catching sight of the 
moveaient from his observatory, anx- 
iously inquired who had ordered it, but 
seeing the tremendous rush that was 
carrying the line up, dryly added: ‘It is 
all very well if they get up there; but if 
they. don’t somebody will suffer for it.” 
The general opinion has been that no 
order was given, but that the common 
danger of halting half-way up inspired 
the brave battalions with the commonim- 
pulse which carried them over the ene- 
my’s works and through their lines on 
the top. Sheridan proves that he gave 
the command. Like a loyal soldier he 
sent back fur his chief’s permission to do 
so, but whenit did not come and the mo- 
ment wasslipping away, like a soldier he 
gave the order himself. 

In the rout that followed his energetic 
genius won the most valuable results of 
the victory, and could it have had full 
swing, Bragg might have saved less than 
he did from the wreck. We are curious 
to know what reply General Granger’s 
friends will make to Sheridan’s blunt as- 
sertion that he would not co-operate when 
he could, and that to his turning in with 
his force for the night was due the failure 
to capture the Confederate force in re- 
treat. 

The reader will have become famil- 
iar with Sheridan’s free style of criti- 
cal description before he reaches this 
comparatively advanced stage of the 
War. He had previously done yeomen 
service among the Indians, and in a sub- 
ordinate command in the early stages of 
the War. He wasnot presentatthe Battle 
of Pittsburg Landing,and has no testimo- 
ny to offer on the mooted points of that 
action. In the desultory movements 
that followed he was engaged, and takes 
little or no pains to conceal his opinion 
that there were good grounds for the dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment which 
were so generally felt with the results at 
this period of the War. He says that the 
force was not inadequate, but that there 
was no competent and intelligent com- 
mand directing the whole force in the 
field. He does not say whether this was 
the fault of the War Office at Washington 
or of the generals in command, 

When General Buell was relieved and 
Rosecrans succeeded him, he remembers 
there was no great regret in the army, 
and that Buell was generally regarded as 
a failure; that he was so the course of 
his remarks very plainly implies, tho he 
may not say so in terms. Of Rosecrans 
he speaks in high praise, asserting that 
the loss of Chickamauga did not impair 
his hold on the army he had led with 
such distinguished ability up to this fatal 
day. Whatever abuse others may have 
poured on this unfortunate commander, 
Sheridan did not join them. He writes 
generously vf him as a brave and compe- 
tent soldier overwhelmed by disasters to 
which any general is liable, and without 
forgetting the splendor of his previous 
services. He says that the defeat at 
Chickamauga was not so greatly unlike 
the victory at Stone River—victory in 
both cases remained with the side which 
had the grit to remain longest on the 
field. 

It is no easy task to select from the 
many striking features of these volumes 
the most striking. The organization and 
use of the cavalry force in the closing 
campaign of the War is certainly not in- 
ferior to anything in our military litera- 
ture. But General Sheridan is alwaysad- 
mirable in describing a military move- 
ment. It makes little difference whether 
the plans end their evolution were good 
or not. If they were good he follows 
them in a luminous precision which never 
loses the point and never entangles the 
reader in insignificant details; if they 
were bad his tactical genius fires up over 
the problem how the field of shame might 
have been made a field of glory. His 
mind reveled in topographic details. 
His topographic instincts were as striking 








as any feature of his soldierly make-up. 
He saw more at a glance than most men, 
but he did not trust to what he acquired 
at aglance. He was never at rest until 
he knew the whole country around him, 
which could by any possiblity come into 
the range of his operations. Heknew the 
roads, the rivers, the swamps better than 
the Confederates, and every new feature 
of the country was stored away in his re- 
tentive mind as containing in it some pos- 
sible bearing on the operations of the fu- 
ture. 

Charles James Fox once replied to 
some one who broke into loud admiration 
of his genius in the playing of bowls, ‘I 
put a deal of pains into it, sir.” On the 
whole the “pains he put into it” is the 
most striking feature of the soldier who 
paints his own portrait in these volumes. 
He did not trust luck or genius to pull 
him through, but was up early and at 
work with all the resources of a strenuous 
and vigilant mind. He was always ready. 
His preparations were always in advance. 
He thought out the contingencies ahead. 
His Shenandoah campaign was a marvel- 
ous union of caution and boldness. His 
bold dashes were not blind strokes for 
luck but fell with the precision of prede- 
termined fate. How he would have fared 
in such colossal enterprises as General 
Grant and General Sherman carried 
through we are not required to conjec- 
ture. It is enough that in the pots he was 
called on to fill he was the most brilliant 
soldier we had during the War. 

We have no space to allude to the 
light thrown by these volumes on the 
military problems of the War. Sheridan 
possessed tactical abilities of so high an 
order and his brain was so irrepressibly 
active on problems of this nature as to 
make it impossible for him to repress 
himself on these points if he would. In 
fact, he manifests po disposition to do so; 
and tho we have no time to follow up his 
critical comments it is in order to remark 
that the future student of these cam- 
paigns will find in them more perhaps 
for his purpose than he expected. Hav- 
ing said this it is due to the memory of 
Sheridan to add that his criticisms 
are good-natured and generous, tho 
there were at least two episodes in his 
career in Virginia which brought him 
into painful collision with commanders 
whose abilities and meritorious services 
no one was more forward to recognize 
than himself. 

The story of his part in the capture of 
Lee and his army has been told so often 
and in such close agreement with the ac- 
count in this work that we omit it alto- 
gether. And as to the famous ride be- 
yond Winchester to Cedar Creek we will 
only observe that the story as told by 
Sheridan himself is a comparatively mild 
and modest tale. 

The closing chapters of the second vol- 
ume relate to the post-bellum administra- 
tion at New Orleans, the pacification of 
Texas, the observation of the operations 
of the German army in the last war 
against France and numerous other pub- 
lic responsibilities. 

The work contains numerous maps, 
which seem to have been drawn well 
enough, but which are reproduced and 
printed so badly as to impair their useful- 
ness seriously. Otherwise the work is 
well manufactured. 





JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, a new novel by 
Henry James is begun—*‘‘The Tragic 
Muse.”’ ‘The story opens entertainingly 
with the reader’s introduction to a group of 
its personages, in a Paris Salon exhibition. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland adds to the fiction 
interest ofthe number with a short story, 
“Mr. Tommy Dove.” In the way of eon- 
tributions to political and social science, 
are presented “‘ A Difficult Problem in Poli- 
tics,”” by Frank Gaylord Cook (the *‘ prob- 
lem’”’ being how to attain “‘ uniform legis 
lation”? throughout the Union); one of 
Lillie Chase Wyman’s *‘ Studies of Factory 
Life,” this time of the relation of ‘‘ The 
American and the Mill’’; and Professor Sha- 
ler, of Harvard University, considers ‘‘The 
Athletic Problem in Education.’”’ Papers 
by Philip Dymond (on Von Moltke’s Char- 
acteristics), John Fiske (on Washington’s 
Great Campaign of 1776), and Olive Thorne 





Miller, poetry by Louise Chandler Moulton 
and others, and reviews close the number. 

The present year is the third of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine; one of the best of its aims 
and intents, as well as one of the most suc- 
cessful of our periodicals. The leading 
article,‘* Custle Life in the Middle Ages,” 
by E. H. Blashfield and E. W. Blashfield, is 
profusely illustrated. Gen. E. P. Alexan- 
der continues the ‘“ Railway Articles”’ 
series with “* Railway Management,”’ Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett has a pathetic Irish 
sketch, ‘‘The Luck of the Bogans.” In 
the admirable and entertaining paper, “The 
Ethics of Controversy,” by Prof. George P. 
Fisher, he says: 

“A chronic and seemingly incurable vice 
among controversialists is one that will be rec- 
ognized as familiar, as soon as it is mentioned. 
It is the imputation to another of opinions 
which it is assumed, whether truly or falsely, are 
logically inferred from those which he pro- 
fesses. ‘ He must believe so and so, because it 
is implied in theassertion ’"—and so forth. ‘He 
virtually teaches "—it is a mercy if * undoubted- 
ly holds’ is not added—* the noxious error,’ etc. 
In some way, the unhappy opponent is saddled 
with the burden of whatever inferences may be 
drawn by wit or malice from his utterances. 
What is worse, it is not unusual for his disa- 
vowal of these consequences either to pass un- 
noticed, or, in case the controversial temper 
burns fiercely, to be received with open or im- 
plied distrust. Theological debates, from the 
most ancient to the most recent times, have 
abounded in this sort of injustice. Now, as 
there are not many persons into the circle of 
whose opinions there has not crept, unper- 
ceived, some erroneous idea which, if followed 
out in its ramifications, would be fatal to all 
sound doctrine, it is quite easy for logical fan- 
aticism or malignant partisanship to convict 
any one of damnable heresies. . . . It willbe 
a great gain to the case of morality if the day 
shall come when to attribute to another doc- 
trines disavowed or not professed by him, but 
forced into his creed by a process of argument, 
shall be universally seen to be—what it really 
is—untruthful and unchristian.” 


The Magazine of American History 
opens its twenty-first volume with a strong 
January number. The leading article, 
“*Historic Homes and Landmarks” (by the 
editor), is an animated and timely account 
of the romantic scenes and stirring events 
which made the whole ** West End”’ portion 
of New York City historic ground. This 
paper, which is styled ‘‘ChapterI,’’ is con- 
fined chietly to Washington Heights andits 
associations, and is richly illustrated from 
recent photographs by Miss Catharine Weed 
Barnes, showing the present condition of 
the antique homes, relics and places of in- 
terest. The frontispiece, a portrait of 
General Nathanael Greene, from one of 
Dr. Emmet’s rare English engravings, is 
peculiarly appropriate to Mrs. Lamb’s 
vivid description of the battle on these 
hights, as he commanded the vanguard of 
Washington’s forces on that occasion. 

An interesting sketch of the literary 
career and a description of the home life 
of George Meredith, accompanied by an en- 
graved portrait appears in The Book Buyer 
for the month. The same number contains 
portraits of Walt Whitman and of the 
poet Whittier, whose eighty-first birthday 
was just celebrated. The Whittier portrait 
is from a photograph taken when the poet 
was ignorant of the fact that he was *' sit- 
ting,” and the pose of the head and the ex- 
pression are considered uncommonly good. 

Either the eye deceives or there are more 
illustrations than are usual in a number in 
this months Harper’s. Gen. Lew Wallace 
contributes a more or less historical and 
somber play ‘‘Commodus’”’ with drawings 
by J. R. Weguelin. Commissioner Mac- 
Carthy, of Dublin, furnishes a long and in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ Manufacturing Indus- 
try in Ireland”’; ‘Modern Amateur Pho- 
tography” is discussed by F. ©. Beach; 
Clarence Cook writes of ‘‘Russian Bronzes,”’ 
and the city of Wisby is written of by W. 
W. Thomas, Jr. Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson’s new serial ‘“ Jupiter Lights” 1s 
begun. The scene is Florida, and there are 
some amusing and piquantly contracted 
people introduced to us. 


+> 
oe 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for January (Published for Harvard Uni- 
versity) easily takes the first place in the 
Journals and Reviews of the quarter. It 
adheres to the good old method of publish- 
ing papers long enough for the rational 
discussion of a subject and has not surren- 
dered to the modern notion that twenty 
briefs of dogmatical opinion are better 
than four essays. We hope that the new 
combination of the Princeton and the Politi- 
cal Science will adhere to the same good 
method. We have pointed out some of our 
reasons for dissatisfaction with Prof. Theo. 
Dwight’s review of the legal aspect of the 
Trust question in the last number of Polit- 
ical Science. A more effective correction than 
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ours is supplied in the opening number of 
the Journal of Economics for January in 
the paper oh ‘ Trasts Accorditig to’ Official 
Investigations,” by E. Benj, Andrews, to 
which we would earnestly call atténtion. 
Proféssor Hadléy’s article on “ Railroad 
Business under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’’ comes in at the right moment after 
Mr. Adams’s address and the remarks of 
the Interstate Commission. Mr. Hadley 
shows that the deplorable results of the In- 
terstate Act were foreseen by men who 
studied the law carefully; that the develop- 
ments Mr. Adams dwells on were predicted 
without reserve in the Railroad Gazette of 
January 14th, 1887. He asserts that the re- 
sulting depression of railroad stock may be 
estimated at $500,000,000, but anticipates 
that this state of things will not touch the 
law-makers very seriously until it tells on 
railway building and affects transportation. 
Professor Hadley’s remarks on the clause 
in the law prohibiting pools, its dis- 
astrous results and possible consequences, 
deserve serious attention. The Presbyte- 
rian Review for January is strong, as 
usual, in its reviews of theological litera- 
ture for uhe quarter. Of the seven papers 
which form the bedy of the number Dr. J. 
A. Hodge contributes one on the ‘“‘ Organi- 
zation of the Synod of Brazil’; Prof. Her- 
rick Johnson, in *‘A Hundred Years Ago 
and Now,’’ contributes a cheerful piece of 
optimism; Prof. J. Mark Baldwin writes on 
the “Idealism of Spinoza,’’ the Rev. Dr. 
James Orr on “Assyrian and Hebrew 
Chronology,” the Rev. Dr. H. D. Jenkins 
discusses the question ‘‘ Are our Schools 
godless,”’ with a strong leaning to the con- 
clusion that if they are not they will be 
very soon. The Rev. William M. Pax- 
ton writes on “The Call to the Min- 
istry.”” ‘the Rev. Dr. Alfred Yeoman’s 
paper, on ‘The Rights of the Poor,” 
is an extraordinary example of hard 
sense and socialistic sentiment. He tells 
us, to begin with, that poverty is 
not an accident, not a social calamity; “It 
helps the heart-beat of human society;” 
the question is not how to abolish but how 
to utilize it; poor-relief by thestate agen- 
cy does not belongin the domain of charity 
but of police, and has no loving-kindness 
init atall. This is as hard as the hard 
heart of ‘‘ Skipper Ireson”’ 

* Torr’d an’ futhererr’d an corr’d ina corr’t 

By the women o’ Marble’ead.” 

Accordingly our author melts forth with 
into a new series of very different proposi- 
tions: All human creatures have a natural 
right to live; if all men have a natural 
right to live, they have a natural right to 
the means of Jiving; if all men have a right 


to the means of living, they have a right to- 


what may be needed to sustain their life 
above the level of intolerable suffering. 
This is a cockatrice nest,as full of fallacy as 
of sedition; but before it hatches iuto an- 
archy our sociologist makes another turn. 
He does not abandon his theory of the poor 
man’s right to ‘“‘seize as best he can by 
physical force what is withheld by a faith- 
less executive,’’ but he takes all the fire 
and fury out of his maxims by transferring 
their enforcement to the realm of con 
science where the whole question takes this 
new shape: The poor man has these rights, 
but it is not for bim to enforce them; that 
would be anarchy; but his rights deter- 
mine the duty of other men, and are bioadly 
expressed for the citizen in terms of duty. 
This is a perfectly solid conclusion, but it 
cannot be applied to any such harum- 
scarum definition of the poor man’s rights 
as that given above. Our sociologist might 
learn this in a minute if some ne’er-do- well 
in his vicinity should present him witha 
bill of things absolutely necessary to make 
his life tolerable, and press him to pay on 
this doctrine, that the poor man’s rights 
translate into other men’s duties. The 
question is not what the poor mar wants, 
but what he can have and how to get the 
greatest good from what hecan have. The 
right to live, to have the ineans of living, 
and t> have enough to make life tolerable, 
is limited by the stern law of reality and of 
the possible. Where so limited Dr. Yeo- 
man’s proposition is not only sound but 
admirable: Rights then mean duties, and 
the right of other men is translat«d into 
terms of duty for us. The Presbyteri- 
an Quarterly (South), after a number of 
interesting papers in the general line of 
the Review, publishes a powerful state- 
went, by James D. Armstrong, of the diffi- 
culties in the way of settling the property 
question before organic union can be ac- 
complished between the now divided 
Northern and Southern branches of the 
Presbyterian Church. The paper is 
one of much force and legal ability, 
whether conclusive or not. We note 
with interest in this number a brilliant re. 
view of the Shakespegre-Bacon gontroversy 








by W.S. Carrell, Ph.D. The Popular 
Science Monthly is numerous, brief and 
pithy as usual in its contents for January, 
Without reflection on the excellence and in- 
terest of the other numbers we wish to call 
attention to Edward R. Shaw’s paper on 
“Tnventional Geometry” as one which might 
be overlooked tho it relates to a step in 
mathematica! study the value of which we 
have had occasion to test and to know. 
The Church Eclectic for January contains 
the usual amount and variety of original 
andselected matter, Miscellany, Correspon- 
dence, General Notes and Summaries. We 
note a curious oversight in the paper on 
* Apollos” and ‘‘The Way,” by the Rev. 
Walker Gwynne. In commenting on the 
assertion (Acts xviii) that Aquila and Pris- 
cilla took Apollos and expounded to him 
“The Way of God more perfectly,’’ Mr. 
Gwynne correctly assumes that this expres- 
sion, the Way, passed out of use before the 
second century, but he adds that itis not to 
be found in the doctrinal sense of the body 
of Christian believers, or rather, of their 
doctrine, in any early non-canonical writing 
nor, indeed, in the later books of the New 
Testament. Has Mr. Gwynne never seen 
the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles’? In tbat 
document ‘“‘the Way” is used again and 
again in precisely the same sense as in the 
Acts and as a term of the common Chris- 
tian vernacular. 








American Weather. Gen. A. W. Greely, 
Chief Signal Officer, U.S. A. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50.) Public confidence in the 
United States Weather Bureau has of late 
been so much shaken as to require some re- 
assurance that the art of weather predic- 
tion rests on a scientific basis, and not on a 
mere calculation of chances. Some persons 
have been tempted to see in the Service a 
Signal Failure Bureau, whose whole theory 
was a flat contradiction of the Scripture: 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.” As usual in cases of this kind, the 
burden of blame must be divided between 
the Bureau which has not always been up 
to the mark and the public which has 
looked to it for more than it had any right 
to expect. On both of these points General 
Greely’s volume is explicit; it shows how 
far the science of meteorology has _ pro- 
gre-sed toward definite predictions, and 
what basis of assured principles and sys- 
tematic observations it has toreston. It 
furnishes criteria by which the Bureau it- 
self may be judged, and an intelligent 
opinion formed as to the efficiency 
of the Service. Exactly what General 
Greely proposed to do is defined in the sub- 
title of his book, ‘‘ A popular exposition of 
the phenomena of the weather, including 
chapters on Hot and Cold Waves, Bliz- 
zards, Hailstorms, Tornadoes, etc., etc,, 
illustrated with thirty-two engravings and 
twenty-four charts.’”’ The most striking 
feature of the bcok, tho intimated in the 
main title, is omitted from the sub-title, 
that it primarily concerns ‘“ American 
Weather.”’ The tables, charts and illustra- 
tions are for this country, and the problem 
discussed and in a measure solved is stated 
in terms which apply to the climatic, 
geographic and physiographic conditions of 
the North American continent. The open- 
ing chapters are elementary and as such 
require no notice. A very considerable 
portion of the remainder is the application 
of familiar meteorological principles to 
facts and conditions existing in the United 
States. This 1s, however, a service of much 
practical importance and one that requires 
such a high degree of skill and practiced 
acquaintance with the complex details of 
the problem that only a few professed 
meteorologists are competent to render it 
in the best manner. Indeed, we may say 
that this concrete application of the theories 
and general principles of meteorology to 
the problem existing in the United States 
is the special merit of the volume before us. 
It is quite impossible for us to give our 
readers any description of these chapters, 
and we shall leaye them to examine 
them for themselves. There are some 
points in the volume, however, which 
should not be passed over. We would call 
attention as among the best parts of the 
book to the skillful and highly satisfactory 
exhibition of the meteorological conditions 
which lead to the local pecularities of 
climate in the different parts of the coun- 
try, tothe summary of weather maximson 
which ordinary predictions for the next 
twenty-four hours may be based, with the 
reasons for them, and perhaps more than 
all the closing chapter in which the author 
discusses the question how far the best- 
mavaged bureau can predict coming 
weather. As to prediction days or weeks 
in advance, whatever the future may have 





in store, that cannot be done now with any 
confidence. The supposed influence of the 
sun’s spots on our planetary weather is dis- 
cussed thoroughly and shown to be wholly 
a fiction. Nothing is said on the vexed ques- 
tion of lunar influence on the weather. The 
great majority of our storms originate in 
the Saskatchewan region. They move more 
rapidly in the United States than anywhere 
in the world, and increase the velocity of 
their movement regularly with the increas- 
ing cold of winter, attaining the maximum 
velocity in February. Local weather is an 
element which greatly disturbs the daily 
reports of the Bureau. Indications tbat 
may be right for Pittsburg might be very 
much out for Cleveland, and tho the course 
of storms is generally the same, they some- 
times veer off on lines which destroy the cal- 
culations. On the whole, General Greely’s 
last word is that the Bureau has to do with 
phenomena whose causes are not yet fully 
understood. But that enough is known for 
an average line of prediction, which proves 
right in very many cases, nearly right in 
very many more, and, on the whole, right 
enough to be an incalculable convenience 
to everybody and the salvation of some. 


Christianity According to Christ. John 
Monro Gibson, M.A., D.D. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers. #1.75.) This is an English 
book bearing the imprimatur of an excel- 
lent American house and the work of a 
thoughtful English divine who has been 
heard of in this country before. Viewed 
from a practical point of view as a contri- 
bution to practical religion and the Chris- 
tian ethics of daily life, the series of papers 
in this volume is to be wholly commended. 
Readers whose conceptionof life and duty 
rests on an intellectual basis of defined ideas 
or distinct facts require something more 
definite than the theory on which this book 
is unfolded would permit them to hope for. 
Itis all very well when we are dealing with 
religion in the practical form of a daily 
ministration, employing it as food for the 
hungry, comfort for the distressed, a voice 
to rouse conscience, or in other suchways,to 
take a very simple course and to employ 
very simple terms. But after all, Christi- 
anity without a definite theology would be 
a house onthesand. Dr. Gibson observes 
very truly that the word Trinity is not 
named in the New Testament tho its sub- 
stance is implied in the whole New Testa- 
ment revelation of God. If this is true why 
should we stop at the vague form given to 
us in a general implication? Why should 
we not advance to a clear definition of all 
these implications ? Nothing is gained even 
for the simple and the unlearned by vague- 
ness. The volume before us has an exam- 
ple. If the Trinity is above the grasp of 


ordinary people what shall be said of the } 


doctrine so earnestly pressed by Dr. Gibson 
of the believer’s ‘Union with Christ?” 
Is this an altogether intelligible matter? 
A great theologian has said that if he could 
understand the doctrine of the unio mysti- 
ca he could understand the Atonement. 
We apprehend that “Christianity accord- 
ing to Christ” like Chistian theology, if 
compelled to dealin definite terms would 
prove to have hights and depths in it which 
are not for babes. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language tor 
the Use of Schools and Colleges, by E. A. 
Andrews and S. Stoddard; revised by Henry 
Preble, Assistant Professor of Greek and 
Latin at Harvard University. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.12.) Students who were 
brought up on.the Latin grammar out of 
which this volume has grown would find 
little in it to remind them of the old vade- 
mecum from which so many of them ac- 
quired about all they knew of Latin gram- 
mar and English alike. The revision is 
radical and thorough. The old work is not 
wholly swept away, but what remains is 
certainly not enough to support the rule 
as it used to be upheld in the old grammar 
with formidable lists of exceptions which 
seemed to give the lie to every rule directly 
it was learned. A close inspection shows, 
however, that many excellept features of 
the old manual are retained. The English 
pronunciation of Latin is wholly dropped 
Prosody has lost its rules of quantity and 
shrunk to ascheme.of figured meters. The 
subjunctive is greatly simplified and illu- 
minated. Word formation receives a new 
treatment, relative clauses, conditional 
clauses, and the order of words in the Latin 
sentences are wholly reconstructed. The 
verb is presented on a different and sim- 
pler scheme. 


Geological Survey of New Jersey. Final 
Report of the State Gevlogist. Geo. H. 
Cook, Geologist, Vol. I. This opening vol- 
ume of the final report on the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey contains the report 


“ Magnetism ” 


on ‘ Topography,” aud 





“Climate,” and is illustrated with numer- 
ous maps and diagrams. Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States. David T. Day, 
Chief of Division of Mining Statistics and 
Technology. (Government Printirg Office.) 
This is the United States Report on the 
mineral resources of the country as they 
stuod at the end of the Calendar Year 1887, 
and the features of our principal mining 
industries as they stood at that time. The 
report up to December 31st, 1888, will be 
ready for ptblication soon. National 
Mducational Association Journal of Pro- 
ecedings and Addresses. (Published by 
the Association, James H. Canfield, Secre- 
tary, Topeka, Kansas.) This report, which 
makes a thick octavo volume, is mainly de- 
voted to the preservation of papersand ad- 
dresses on schools and education. They are 
systematically arranged, and represent all 
phases and departments of the public school 
work. 








The most eomprehensive named of all 
exercises, employments and amusements 
for girls we have yet seen is The Girl’s Own 
Indoor Book, edited by Charles Peters, and, 
tho of English origin, issued by the Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, in connection with 
the Religious Tract Society of London. It 
is, as claime’ on the title-page, a *‘ Practi- 
cal help to girls on all matters relating to 
their material comfort and moral well- 
being.”? It is published in fourteen chap- 
ters on as many special topics, prepared by 
persons excepticnaJly qualified for the 
work. In this way the field is covered 
with yood matter from * Girlhood ”’ to the 
closing section on ‘* The Higher Life,’”’ with 
“Recreations,” ‘‘Cookery,” ‘Health,’ 
**Needlework,” *‘Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Mu- 
sic,” ‘‘ Art,” *‘ Education,” ‘** Remunerative 
Work,’’coming between. It will be seen from 
this sketch of the contents that the volume 
is not wholly a manual of recreation, or the 
lighter kinds of activity, but a young 
woman’s manual in the broadest sense. 
(Lippincott Co. $1.75.) 


The Bible and Land. James B. Converse. 
(Published by the author, Morristown, 
Tenn. $1.00.) There is nothing new in this 
little treatise. It proceeds from an author 
with plenty of brain but with deficient 
knowledge. Its remarks on the Mosaic ten- 
ure of land are correct enough but have no 
special application. Henry George has 
made a careful study of the Mosaic land 
laws and is believed to have been deeply 
affected by them. Mr. Converse is abun- 
dantly able to work his way through the 
socialistic fallacy of the ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment’ to Mill’s very just conclusion that 
on the whole it must belong to the owner of 
the property. He, however, imagines that 
it belongs to him by d-priori right and not 
as Mill affirms onthe requirement of sound 
social policy and convenience. As to the 
doctrine of values and wages he is all at sea 
tho in the confusion to which his logic con- 
ducts he occasionally gets a glimpse of the 
fact that it is not labor that creates value 
but utility, demand, relation to market, etc. 


Pen and Ink Papers on Subjects of More 
or Less Importance. Brander Matthews. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) A better example 
of brilliant and recreative reading cannot 
be desired than we have inthe bundle of 
varieties bound up in this well-made little 
volume. The papers have been published 
before in one periodical and another; but 
they are far too good to be allowed to wither 
on their separate stems. Assembled in the 
one family of a good book we do not wonder 
that the author was willing to say in his 
piquant little preface that he liked them, 
and published them because he liked them. 
Brief as the booklet is it is not too brief to 
containin ‘‘ Poker-talk ” one most amusing 
piece of ethical effrontery and three bril- 
liant examples of literary criticism in ‘* The 
Philosophy of the Short Story,” ‘Two 
Latter-day Lyrists’’and ** The Songs of the 
Civil War.” 


Theological Essays. Richard Holt Hut- 
ton. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) Thisis the 
third edition of these thoughtful and con- 
servative discussions. Mr. Hutton is a dis- 
ciple of Maurice and in these essays dis- 
cusses the questions of the times from the 
Mauritian point of view. This volume con- 
tains the extended essay introductory to 
the second edition. As a whole these papers 
are among the most thoughtful and sugges- 
tive which modern liberal orthodoxy has 
produced. Sesame and Lilies. John 
Ruskin. (John Wiley & Sons. $1.00,) This 
edition bears the date of 1888 and is re- 
printed from the third English with notes 
and extracts from Ruskin’s other works for 
the reading especially of girls, It contains 
“Of King’s Treasures,” ‘‘Of Queen’s Ga 
dens,” “Of the Mystery of Life,” 
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On Horseback; a Tour in Virginia, 
North Carvlinu and Tennessee, with Notes 
of Travel in Mexico and California, 
Charles Dudley Warner.. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Neither Mr. Warner’s 
humor nor his picturesque style fail him in 
this volume. It is delightfully interspersed 
with literary allusion, and shows on every 
page the keen observation, the hard sense 
and the imperturbable good nature which 
the world over are characteristic of the 
American traveler : 

wuidineetenteetiigminte 


LITERARY NOTES, 


“Last Change Junction,” is the title 
of a new novel by Miss McLeaa (author of 
“Cape Cod Folks’’), in the press of Cupples 
& Hurd, Boston. 


.-Mr. Thomas Whittaker has added to 
his catalog “Sermon Stuff’’—suggestive 
outlines of sermons, by Dr. McConnell, of 
Philadelphia; and “'The House and Its 
Builders; A Book forthe Doubtful,” by Dr. 
Samuel Cox, the well-known late editor of 
the Expositor. 


.... The excellent library of new and old 
works, relating to the Celts, Druids, An- 
cient Britons, Wales and the Welsh people, 
collected by Henry Blacwell, of Woodside, 
Eong Island, is offered for sale, and catalogs 
will be sent persons who wish to purchase 
volumes or get further information on any 
in the collection. 


..A foar-payge Supplement to the num- 
ber of Huarper’s Weekly issued January 2d, 
contained a paper by S. Bayard Dod, on the 
evolution of the modern fterry-boat from 
the canoes of over two centuries ago, on the 
North and Exist Rivers. The text was elab- 
orately illustrated. 


..-Among the new volumesthat the new 
year finds in the press of J. B. Lippincott 
Co. of Philadelphia, are ‘‘A Life of Henry 

_M. Stanley,” by H. W. Little; a *‘ History 
of the Celebration of the 100th Anniversary 
of the Promulgation of the Constitution of 
the United States,’ edited by Hampton L. 
Carson; aud **A Shockiog Kxample, and 
Other Sketches,”’ by Frances Courtney Bay- 
lor. 


.Judgivg from the fine reprint of asin- 
gle document that Mr. Benjamin Franklin 
Stevens issues in evidence of his forthcom- 
ing publication in fac-simile of a great mass 
of State papers relating to America and 
Americans, now in various European libra- 
ries, the value and interest of the series will 
be far in advance of itsexpense. The pre- 
liminary set will be five volumes, to be 
added to as seems most expedient, and sold 
only by subscription, at twenty-five dollars 
per single volume, of about 500 pages, or 
oue hundred dollars for the five. The puB- 


lishers’ address is No. 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. 
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The Poetical Work: of John Milton. pet by 
John Bradshaw, M.A..LL. 54ox4, pp. vii, 
315. New York: Thomas W hittaker......... 
Poems of Wild Life. Selected and Edited by 
Cc noriee G. D. Roberts, A. Sex, . 
xviii, 288. The same 
Lite of Heinrich Heine By William Sharp. 
7x5, pp. 218. With Bibliography. Pp. xvii. 


The Teaching of Epictetus; Being the “Ep- 
cheiridion of Epictetus,” with Selections 


from the “ Dissertations” and “!ragments.” 

Transiated from the Greek, with eee ee 

tion and Notes by 7. Rolleston. 684x454 
EXIX, 222. The SamMe.........ccccesccesees 


The PE nglish Poets: Lessing, Rousseau. Essays 
by James Russell ou ell. With “ An Apolo- 
hag a Pretace.”’ 634x454, pp. x, 337. The 
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The t Law of Liberty, and Other Discourses. By 
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Testa: A Book for Boys. By Paola Mantegazza. 
Translated from the Italian of the tenth 
edition by the Italian classin Bangor, Maine, 
under the supervision of Luigi D. Ventara. 
T4xik4, pp. 251. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Deutschland und die Deutschen. 7 
New York: Charies E. 3 

Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 7'4x5, pp. x, ‘26. New 
York: Beiford, Clarke & Co 

Reason vs. Revelation. From the Fulcrum of 
Spirit Philosophy. A reply to Robert G. 
+ gg By Jobn K. Keyser. 74¢x5, PP. 
146. New York: J.J. Little & Co........ -. 

Elements of Plane Analytic Geomtry. By John 
D. Kunkle. 83¢x6, pp. x, #44. Boston: Cus 
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Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 
vised and Enlarged by James Bradstreet 
Greenough. Assisted by George L. Kitt- 
redge. 754x5'4, pp. xiii, 448. Thesame.... 1 5 
The High School German Grammar. By W. 
H. Van Der Smissen, M.A., and W. H. Fraser, 
B.A. 74x5, pp, vill. 453. New York: D 
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German revised by Professors Hellm- 
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W.E. GRIFFIS, D.D. 


(Shawmut Cong’l Church, Boston.) 


613 hymns and 389 tunes 


For a 2-cent stam 
Golden 





Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Just Published. LAUDES DOMINI, ABRIDGED.— 


we will send to any address our te book of 
exts and Lesson Subjects for 1859 and 189u 


SUCCESSOR OF “SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY,” AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


AUDES DOMINI, 


The new hymn and tune book, edited by 


REV. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


“Dr. Robinson has been of all our hymn aud tune book makers the most successful.”—LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
‘I heartily congratulate all who kave been connected with Laudes Domini.’’-—RIcHARD S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D: 


ALREADY USED BY 
ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE, D.D. 


(Madison Ave. Reformed Church, New York.) 


JOHN HALL, D.D.,LLD, 


(Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, New York.) 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS. 


‘*It seems to me the final challenge of hymn book-making genius.”’ 


F. A. NOBLE, D.D., Union Park 


R. R. MEREDITH, D.D. 


(Tompkins Ave. Cong’l Church, Brooklyn.) 


HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


(Fourth Ave. Pres. Church, New York.) 


CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 


(Moderator Pres. Gen. Assembly and Pastor Madison Ave. Pres. Church, New York.) 


GEORGE ALEXANDER, D.D. 


(University Place Pres. Church, New Ycrk.) 


J. H. BARROWS, D.D. 


(First Pres. Church, Chicago.) 


J. L. WITHROW, D.D. 
J. G. 


(First Cong’l Church, St. Louis.) 


‘* What hundreds of churches have waited for.’’—The Interior. 
, handsoniely bound in full cloth with leather back; only 75 cents to churches in quantities. 
Sunday-school book, LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, issued in December ; already adopted by Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, etc., etc.; only 35 cents in qtiantities, and a single specimen copy sent at quantity price. 
all our hymn and tune books, responsive reading SE ee etc. 


THE E CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


(Third Pres. Church, Chicago.) 


MERRILL, D.D. 
DAVID GREGG, D.D. 


(Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Cong’! Church, Chicago. 


Containing 
The new 


Send for circulars and price-lists of 











PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on International S. S. Lessons 
for 1889 


(NOW READY). 
Four Quarters complete. One volume, Pocket Edi- 
tion, 50 cents. 

First Quarter (single), 15 cents. 

Sunday-schools may obtain supplies at 
rates. 

¢2” Be sure to include “ Pentecost’? among your 
Helps for 1889. 

“A welcome awaits it.” 


“ Will take a high Place.” 
—The Beacon (Congregational), Mich. 
“A happy medium betweeo exegesis and exposi- 
tion.’ —Chicago Advance. 
~ Quite untike any other helps.” 
—Brandon (Vt,) Union. 
** None will be more useful.” 
— Episcopal Recorder (Phila. ). 
“ Will suit admirably for readin ng at service. 
byterian Witness (Halifax), 
“ Nearest to a success of enything of the kind 
—American Baptist. 
“ Will be of great service | to all.” 
Sunday-School Gem (Pa.). 
“Its convenience in one canan edition will be ap- 
preciated.” —Northwest Presbyterian (Minn.), 


special 


— Interior (Chicago), 


*,* For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on 
rec ‘eipt of price by the publishers, 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, New York. 
263 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FOR A HISTORY 





British Operations in The Sudan 
READ 


The Conflict of East and West in Egypt. 


12mo, pp. 204, cloth, $1.25. 
By JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, Ph.D. 


‘On the whole, this is the best sumenery of the 
Egyptian Question with which we are acquainte..”’— 
The Atheneum, London, England. 

“We know of no clearer and mors conci*e state- 
ment of the Seppeion 2 Question.”—The Weekly Mer- 
cury, Liverpool, 

“It is a masterly survey of the Eeypiien pola to 
ry from the days of Meheme Ix 
fall of General Gordon, in KhartOm. “The 

tian Union, New York City. 

“To understand well the present condition of Egypt, 
acaretul perusal is recommended of [this] handsome 
volume.”’—The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Penn. 
of “very instructive work.”—The Times, New York 

ty. 





“Anable, historical and critical review. 
preg to post one oa the situation.” —The Globe, Bos. 
ass. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





S.S. LESSON AIDS. 


‘al 


All kinds at reduced prices. Send for list. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


12mo, ornamental cloth, $1. by mail. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


SONGS OF TOIL, 


By CARMEN SYLVA, 
Translated from the German by JOHN 
ELIOT BOWEN. 

“Carmen Sylva’s ‘Songs of Toil’ See pote genu- 
ineness and truth are remarkabie poem 
of THE INDEPENDENT, has edited this “prett 
book, very wisely printing German and FEnvlish to- 
gether, and yretacins the poems with a satisfactory 
biographical introduction, which gives more thana 
pleasant glimpse of the queen. There is no question 
asto Queen Elizabeth’s right tothe name of poet. 
Nowhere else is there anything just like these tine 
lines in their spirit.’,-—The Boston Advertiser. 


“They are finished and elegant in style. of a charm- 
ing simplicity of construction.”—The New York Sun. 


_ “The very pe ulse of humanity beats in them;”—Lcou- 
ise Chandler Moulton, The Boston Heraid, 


“The volume unusual merit and interest.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


“The Queen of Rumania is worthy of the place 
that she holds among royal and noble authors. . 

The story of her life isc areagy te told by Mr.Bowen 
in his 1atroductory sketch . STODDARD, in 
The Mail and Express. 


“Mr. Bowen’s English rendering of the poems— 
which are here also printed in the original German— 
is faithful and free, and justly satisfactory to Carmen 
Sylva, who has written to say as much. A queen 
could not be put to better purpose, and one snnne’ help 
admiring the ay ay Fy gifts of this on 
Bowen paints her in his biographical sketch.” * The 
Philadelphia Press. 

Copies in cloth or parchment pares (uh me! latter with 
the Queen’s Crest in colors), at $1 e 

For sate at all bookstores, or sent my ‘publishers 
expense). toany address,on receipt of price adver 

sed. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. — 


READ THIS! 


If you want to subscribe for an pa 
can or FOREIGN MAGAZINE or 
NEWSPAPER, and get it cheap, 
send to KNICKERBOCKER SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 NASSAU 
STREET, New York. 

Write for Catalogue of rates. 


Doit At Once! Ys Poa 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity ; an old-time favorite in 
many thousand homes. Single subscription, 25 cts. 
a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 
40 copies, $6. Any Dumber exceeding 40 at the 
latter rate. 

THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). This 
standard periodical used by all denominations. Ten 
copier, one year, to one address, $1; larger quanti- 
ties at same rate. 

MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), douple sheet, 
can be used as a semi-monthly. Terms same as 
** Child’s paper.” 

APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in 
weekly parts; a chromo picture each quarter. Sin- 
gle copy, 50 centsa year. Ten or more copies, 35 
cents each per year. 


Specimens mailed free. 
American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; Boston, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“ The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an“account of'the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75e. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c., We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALF. ROHDE & Co.., 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE OF LARGE RISKS. 


BY RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL LiFe INSURANCE 
COMPANY Or NEW. YORE. 








a 

‘In the following remarksI limit my 
consideration of the subject mainly to the 
operations of my own company, and, for 
convenience, I take my figures from its 
recorded experience; but, with the neces- 
sary modifications, they are applicable to 
any large and prosperous Life Insurance 
Company. 

It is sometimes objected that it is dan- 
gerous for any company to takeso largea 
risk as $100,000 upon a single life, because 
it is impossible to obtain enough of such 
risks to make a general average. This 
argument assumes tnat such risks must 
be considered separately as a distinct 
branch of business, and are not merged in 
the general average of the company. This 
is plausible but unsound. A fewsimple 
figures will illustrate the matter. Sup- 
pose only one man, thirty-tive years old, 
to be insured for $100,000, the chances are 
a little less than one in 112 that he will die 
within the next year. But if twosuch 
men are so insured, the chance of both 
dying within the year is but one in 12,500; 
and if the number be increased to five, 
the chance that all will die within the 
year is less than one in 17,600,000,000. 
The first case is one in which there is a 
remote business possibility of a loss—the 
very possibility against which the insur- 
ance is designed as a protection; but the 
second case is one in which the possibility 
of entire loss is so remote that in every 
business, except life insurance, such a 
chance would be disregarded entirely. In 
the last case the possibility of entire loss 
is so extremely remote that the negative 
of it amounts to a vastly greater degree 
of certainty than is ordinarily attained in 
human affairs. Now let us suppose 
that there are ten companies of 
equal size, each of them having more 
than forty-two millions of dollars at 
risk, and twelve and a half millions of 
dollars of assets; and let us suppose 
that each of these companies insures 
one life for the amount of $100,000, 
there is about one chance in eleven 
that some one of the companies may 
meet with such a loss during the year, 
and the loss of so large an arcount would 
be a disturbance, at a maximum, of per- 
haps twenty percent. iu the ordinary and 
regular movement of its losses. Such a 
disturbance any company of moderate 
strength could very well bear; but tbe 
disturbance would be reduced to ins gnifi- 
cance if it should fall on the aggregate of 
the ten companies considered as one in- 
stead of uponasingle one. This would 
be precisely the result in my own com- 
pany and relatively such in any of the 
other great companies. 

Twenty-five years ago all the life insur- 
ance companies doing business in New 
York, taken together, had at risk an 
amount in the aggregate considerably 
less than this Company has to day, and 
their total assets were much less than 
one-half of the present assets of this 
Company. At that time any single ap- 
plicant desiring a very large amount of 
insurance was compelled to obtain poli- 
cies from a number of different com- 
panies; it was easily practicable for a 
good healthy life to obtain in each of the 
twenty seven companies a policy for 
$10,000, making an aggregate insurance 
of $270,000. There were already several 
instances in which an aggregate insur- 
ance of a larger amount than $100,000 
was obtained on a single life in this way. 
No one ever thought at that time of sug- 
gesting danger to the insurance system 
on account of the insurance by the aggre- 
gate strength of the companies of so 
large an amount, and yet it is easy to see 
that, when one company combines in it- 
self more than the strength divided 
among twenty-seven companies, the 
safety of such insurance, other things 
being equal, is vastly increased. So con- 
servative has been the progress of most 
American companies in increasing the 
limit of insurance upon a single life that 
their present maximum is merged in and 
supported by the larger proportion of 
insurance distributed among the multitude 
of other policy-holders, and therefore 





involves less real risk from an extraordi- 
nary loss than did an insurance of $1,000 
in the earliest stage of any one of them. 
In every increase of the limit this Com- 
pany has made, it has been the case that 
by far the greater proportion*of persons 
insuring to the new limit have been 
already insured up to the former limit, 
so that we have a very large proportion 
of policy-holders who have taken at 
different times additional insurances, and 
this is doubtless true of all other large 
companies. The result is a natural one, 
and arises from two causes. - 

First. The policy-holderhas not to be 
educated either as to the duty or advisa- 
bility of insurance, or as to the merits of 
the company. 

Second. And asa consequence of the 
first, he is an easier subject for the agent, 
who naturally seeks the risk which gives 
him the least trouble to secure. 

Now, what can give a better guarantee 


for the excellence of a risk than the fact 


that already once, twice, thrice, perhaps 
six or seven times, at different and at ad- 
vancing ages, arisk has been subjected 
to a rigorous physical examination, the 
family record compared at each date 
with what it was it was at the prior date, 
so that if any hereditary taint develops 
as life goes on, it may be detected and its 
significance noted, and the result is ar- 
rived at that to-day, the man of fifty is 
found to be as sound in physical health, 
in habits and in apparent hereditary ten- 
dencies as he was when he was previously 
examined, say at twenty-one, at thirty- 
three and at forty-five ? Can it be ques- 
tioned that the company issues its policy 
on such a risk with greater confidence and 
with much greater safety than it had 
when it issued its first policy on the same 
man ? I havealways maintained that the 
very best business alife insurance com- 
pany can do is to work over its existing 
members. Note also, that insurers for 
large sums habitually distribute their life 
insurance in the same manner that they 
do their fire insurance. Thus, each risk 
is suryeyed, so to speak, by several differ- 
ent.corps of officials acting independently 
of each other; and when the decision of 
all becomes concurrent, this fact affords a 
guarantee of the safety of the risk vastly 
greater than could be inferred from only 
one inspection however minute and criti- 
cal. 

It should be considered, also, that in 
a country like ours where inherited for- 
tunes are relatively few,and where the vast 
majority of men of fortune have earned 
their fortunes themselves, the men who 
ean afford to take and pay for large policies 
must probably have reached or approxi- 
mated to middle age; and it is self evident 
that the man who has attained the age of 
forty-five,in sound health and with hab- 
its unimpaired, is a safer risk than a man 
of twenty-one with all the uncertainties 
of the future before him. The greatest of 
all hazards that life insurance companies 
assume is that of the personal habits of 
the applicant. In other words, it may be 
safely assumed thac at forty-five the un- 
known and dangerous element of bad 
habits is eliminated, if the habits of the 
man are then, and always have been 
goad. Now, altho the mortality tables 
undoubtedly reflect this gain, it is none 
the less true that in appealing to this par- 
ticular class for insurance we are appeal- 
ing to the class from which this hazard is 
practically eliminated. 

It has been sometimes ot jected that in 
times of wide-spread disaster the strain 
upon the mind and nerves of men en- 
gaged in immense industrial, commercial 
or financial vocations would be so great 
as to result in a largely increased death- 
rate among this class, and thus inflict un- 
looked for losses upon life insurance com- 
panies. In my judgment experience does 
not sustain this theory. I know of no 
facts which support it, and, in the 
nature of things, I believe it to be un- 
sound. Can there be any question that 
the Wall Street magnate or the rail- 
road king sees the fluctuations in the 
price of his securities, which may reach a 
million or more a day, with steadier 


‘nerves, with less excitement, than is felt 


by the Third Avenve retailer who dors 
not know where, to, find the. petty sum 





due for rent upon the quarter day, or the 
clerk upon a salary who has to meet a 
note for a hundred dollars, and is short 
one-half of it? Abstractly all these things 
are relative, but in fact the mental strain 
and the physical worry are less to the 
man who is inured to their effects and in- 
durated by their recurrence, than to him 
whose experience is limited, and to whom, 
to borrow a homely simile, a dollar looks 
as Jarge as a cart-wheel. 

The objection that the mortality among 
heavily insured lives may be greater than 
among the ordinary smaller ones is thus 
met by the actuaries and other officers of 
a prominent American company: 

“Tf the mortality is greater among large 
risks it must be because men assured for 
large sums are less healthy, and conse- 
quently shorter lived, or more exposed to 
accident or over-worked from business 
cares, or that fraud is more likely to be 
practiced in assuring them. 

“Let us consider these points. As to 
health, and freedom from accident, the ex- 
perience of companies in England has been 
that the larger the average amount of the 
risks the better the ratio of mortality; and 
the officers of the companies there deem it a 
good proof of the improving character of 
their business, if they can show that the 
average size of their risks has increased. 
Companies there and here have been all the 
time extending the upper limit of their as- 
surance. This extension they would hard- 
ly have made had they found this class of 
business unprofitable. Again, the tables 
that have been published of the experience 
of the richer classes, like the nobility of 
England, show a less ratio of mortality than 
among the poorer classes or than the aver- 
age of the whole population. Again, the 
very class that, with the proposed exten- 
sion, we should take for $100,000 we now 
take for 350,000, leaving other companies to 
take the balance; and in the long run it can 
make but little difference whether we 
take one hundred meneach for $50,000, or 
fifty of the same men for $100,000, the year- 
ly premium being the same and there being 
no mathematical reason why the average 
mortality should be different. 

**Asto fraud,it is doubtless true, that 
increasing the limit of risk may increase 
the motive. But, if intending tocommit a 
fraud, a person experienced in the manage- 
ment of assurance offices would be more 
likely to apply for a limited amount in sev- 
eral offices rather than for a very great sum 
in one office, where the magnitude of the 
risk would necessarily inspire great caution 
among the responsible officers.’’ 

In support of this latter proposition I 
may add that the experience of my own 
Company shows that on policies of $20,- 
000 and upwards the size of the risk bas 
stimulated the care of selection so much 
more than it has stimulated the appli- 
cants, that these risks have proved in the 
aggregate better than the average risk of 
the Company to a far greater degree than 
could have been anticipated. The losses 
are but sixty-six per cent. of the Com- 
pany’s average during the same period 
after entrance. 

Again, people of wealth, able to carry 
large policies are not as liable to death 
from epidemic and contagious diseases as 
those who can only pay for smaller poli- 
cies because of their better manner and 
habits of living, because they have the 
means to remove from an infected dis- 
trict or to secure the best’ medical and 
other attendance, if attacked by disease, 
and because they have, as a rule, more 
intelligence to guide them. 

It is a matter of common observation 
that the successful business men of the 
country, who have acquired wealth in 
managing large enterprises,are most often 
backed by strong physiques, great power 
of endurance, ancestral longevity and 
good health, and it is largely because of 
these traits that they have been able to 
attain these results. There are, of course, 
exceptions; but the general rule of the 
survival of the fittest will stand. They 
are well fed, well housed and well cared 
for, they have opportunity for recreation 
and the means for promoting health and 
vitality. Such people are insuring more 
and more every year, and it is this class, 
and this class only, that the American 
companies seek to insure for large 
amounts, 

The whole scope of the business has 
changed in the last ten or fifteen yeers, 


on account of this demand for large 





amounts of life insurance by the insur- 
ing public, - 

At tbe end of forty-five years the as- 
sets of one company have been multiplied 
8,870 times, and its aggregate risks 289 
times, and yet itis suggested that a ten- 
fold increase in amount of single risks 
may be excessive. 

It would be stretching comparison be- 
yond reasonable bounds to claim that, if 
a company at the end of its first year of 
existence, could carry with safety indi- 
vidual risks of more than one-third of its 
total assets, it could, with assets of say 
$125,000,000, carry individual risks in 
equal percentage; but it does not appear 
unreasonable to claim that, if a company 
could safely carry single risks of $20,000, 


| with assets of $12,000,000, and of $30,000, 


with assets of $50,000,000, it may now 
with equal safety carry single policies of 
$100,000 with assets of $125,000,000, and 
with widely distributed risks, the average 
of which is little over $3,000 each, but 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
$500,000,000. 

When we add to these considerations 
the others which I have already given to 
show that the character of the risks taken 
for large amounts is generally superior to 
the average, we find the conclusion irre- 
sistible that the most desirable class of 
risks for the whole body of policy-holders 
—those which strengthen the company 
the most, which promise to every insurer 
for large or smal] amounts the greatest 
security and profit—are those which in- 
clude a reasonable proportion of the larg- 
est risks now accepted. 

To sum up: 

1. The assumption that enough such 
risks cannot be obtained to support an 
application of the principle of average, is 
an entire mistake, Already the number 
of those who have deemed it expedient to 
insure themselves for the largest amount 
allowed upon a life by any company in 
this country is so large as not only to af- 
ford a fair and indeed extremely favora- 
ble average of loss, but it adds enormous 
strength to the entire system of life in- 
surance, and promises in the future to at- 
tain vastly greater proportions. 

2. The losses among the larger risks 
have always been merged in and cor- 
rected by the general mortality, and the 
assurance that they will continue to 


be so, under present limits, is now atleast 
one hundred times as strong as it was in 
the early days of life insurance. 

3. The mortality experience on large 
risks is better than the average experience 
of the companies, and 

Lastly, 1 should not think of calling the 
actuary of any other company as a wit- 
ness did not our own actuary, Professor 
Bartlett, sustain my views; but inasmuch 
as the Professor has brought the weight 
of his profound leaning and unsurpassed 
attainments in this branch of knowledge 
to my aid, I venture to quote from Mr. 
Emory McClintock, the distinguished act- 
uary of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, who, in a private letter 
says: 

‘**You may think me radical when I say 
that I have never known of any company 
fixing too large a limit to the amount at 
risk on asingie life, nor have I heard of any 
mathematical investigation of the subject 
which did pot permit a limit beyond that 
which would be adopted in practice by any 
life insurance officer.” 


Moragis PLAINS, N. J., January 3d, 1869. 





WE have several times thought it 
proper to demur to the schedules of 
claim payments made periodically.in the 


publications of several of the life compa- 
nies, because, in the incomplete form in 
which those are presented, they make the 
company a heavy loser in every instance 
and are in that respect misleading, how- 
ever well-meant. The ‘‘ company papers” 
may also be misleading when they hold 
up and enlarge upon surplus in hand as 
among the inducements to persons con- 
templating insurance. If a large, or a 
comparatively large, surplus really proves 
exceptional. good-fortune or good man- 
agement in the past, for the company ex- 
hibiting it, this fact may be a valid argu- 
ment that the company will continue so 
favored in the future,and hence is a 
desirable one to join; to just this extent 
—as an evidence of good management— 
surplus may reasonably be talked of. 
But if the proposing insurer gets any idea, 
whether definite or nebulous, that he is 
coming in as an heir to surplus already 
accumulated out of the paymentsof other 
people, he is misled. Ue can easily get 

an. jdea, and therefore it would be 
9 to take care about exposing bin 
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Financial. 
SECTARIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


THE total amount of taxes to be levied 
in this city for the current year is $33,800,- 
000, and of this amount $13,000,000 go for 
state purposes, and $20,800,000 are used to 
defray municipal expenses. The sum of 
$1,142,232.61 is appropriated to charitable 
and benevolent institutions in this city, 
which, being classified according to their 
characters, as public, private, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish, are receiv- 
ing aid from the funds of the city as 
follows: 

NON-SECTARIAN, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
New York Asylum for Idiots,........ 
Hudson River State Hospital........ 
New York Institution for the Blind. 8,750 00 
New York Institution for the In- 

struction of the Deaf and Dumb... 
New York Juvenile Asylum.......... 112,600 00 


New York State Lunatic Asylum.... 1,200 00 
State Asylum for Insane Criminals, 

ST ice omheedtid es ehens : aeeenineet 5,895,68 

Sn oi6es-annnkvenseeenes canteens $153,124 83 


NON-SECTARIAN, PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 
American-Female Guardian Society $25,000 00 


Children’s Aid Socicty.............. 70,000 00 
Institution for Improved Instruction 

Sy) ree 17,080 00 
New York Infant Asylum............ 90,297 50 
New York Infirmary for W omen and 

EOE OTT 4,500 00 
New York Society for the Relief of : 

the Ruptured and Crippled........ 26,250 00 
Nursery and Child's Hospital........ 110,000 00 
State Homeopathic Asylum for the 

SE eee ee aa ere 3,000 00 
Five Points House of Industry.. 10,400 00 
New York Magdalen Benevolent : 

Asylum and Home for Fallen 

stat chedncessd Gannndsseubulecis 440 00 

PE hee ccebends cvdees catesssedeeds $356,967 50 


SECTARIAN, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
The Children’s Fold of the City of 





SN TA decsl:. & deacdehetedie $17,680 00 
Protestant Episcopal House of Mer- 
as 9,184 68 
The Shepherd's Fold of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the State 
I IIs coceud-sccncdsccdsnewnd 5,000 00 00 
Total.. Sees 


SECTARIAN, ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
Association for Befriending Chil- 


dren and Young Girls............... $7,280 00 
St. Joseph’s Institution for the im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf Mutes. 20,700 00 
Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of 
SthS 040 use nenetoenensedens 22,545 60 
New York Catholic Protectory...... 254,000 00 
Roman Catholic House of the Good 
Sl tinsLtichsbesanatanemec ante 6,000 00 
Te 
SECTARIAN, JEWISH. 
Hebrew Benevolent Society of the 
GE BO FO he ints cvessve eae $60,000 0 0 
IIIS o's cctudccecdanceudeeces $1, 142,258 32 61 
Non-sectarian........ ..... $510,002 28 
NE,  ncncdeveteseaie 682,150 23 


From these figures it appears that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this city 
will, from the city treasury, during the 
current year, receive the sum of $31,814.63 
for the support of charitable institu- 
tions under its special direction, in which 
the religious tenets of that Church are 
taught; that the Roman Catholics of the 
city will get the sum of $549,325.60 from 
the same source to aid them in supporting 
their charitable and sectarian institu- 
tions; and that the Jews will from the 
same source get $60,000 for a like pur- 
pose. The aggregate of these several 
sums, distributed among the three men- 
tioned religious sects, is $632,130.23, of 
which the Catholics will get the lion’s 
share, while the aggregate expended for 
non-sectarian charities under the control 
and management of the city government 
is $510,092.28. More than half of the 
whole sum appropriated for charitable 
and benevolent institutions will go to in- 
stitutions originated and managed by 
religious sects, in which their peculiar 
religious tenets are taught. Such, in 
plain words, is the exhibit which these 
figures present to the tax-payers of this 
city. 

We have no objections that Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Jews, and even infidels, should 
organize as many private charities as they 
choose, and in the same teach their own 

religious tenets, provided always that they 
will be content to foot the bills thereof 
out of their own funds. This is their un- 
questionable right. But when religious 
sects seek to use the funds raised by gen- 
eral taxation for the support of their sec- 





tarian charities, either in whole or in 
part, then they in effect ask the people, 
through the system of compulsory taxa- 
tion, to aid them in their work of special 
religious propagandism. To this we do 
most decidedly object, and would not ap- 
propriate a single dollar of public money 
for any such purpose. Every dollar thus 
appropriated in aid of a private sectarian 
charity, or in aid of a private sectarian 
school for the education of children, is 
misused and diverted from the purpose 
for which it was raised by taxation. The 
fundamental principle of our institutions 
is that the friends of religion must pay 
its bills by voluntary contributions, and 
that the public money shall be used only 
for purposes in which all the people have 
@ common interest. 

To compel a taxpayer to help support 
Catholicism, whether he wishes to do so 
or not, by using for this purpose a part of 
the money collected from him as a tax, 
is to him a gross injustice. This injus- 
tice is avoided only by leaving all the re- 
ligious sects to pay all the bills of their 
special propagandism. There should be 
no departure from this rule in a solitary 
instance or to the amount of a dollar. 


» 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WITHAL there has been plenty of money 
in the local market, the conditions have 
been somewhat strained and rates have 
been increased, owing to the locking up 
of large amounts incident to the disburse- 
ments for interest and dividends during 
the last week. The payments in progress, 
however, have greatly relieved the pres- 
sure that was felt and at the close of the 
week there were easier rates with a good 
demand. The financial outlook still re- 
tains the encouraging prospects that have 
characterized it for some time past, not- 
withstanding the slight stringency that 
was experienced and the high rates that 
ruled for call loans. It has been esti- 
mated that about sixty millions of dollars 
have been disbursed in this city since the 
first of January for interest and divi- 
dends, which will be seeking reinvest- 
ment and give an easier tone to the mar- 
ket. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have fluctuated 
between 4@8 per cents., but the extreme 
rate was only paid one day, and since 
then the tendency has been easier, the 
closing rates being 4@4} per cent. There 
is very little doing iu time loans and the 
quotation is rather nominal at 4@5 per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
request, with the supply improving, 
Some gilt-edge paper has been placed at 
4% per cent., but 5 per cent. is the rate 
for the best names. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 4% @5 per cent. discount, four 
months at 5}@54, and good single named 
paper at 53@64. 

STOCK MARKET. 

Notwithstanding the improvement in 
the rates that have been established by 
the managers of the various railroads, 
there is a strong feeling of hesitation and 
doubt as to whether the new schedules 
will be honestly adhered to. Consequent- 
ly the dealings of the stock market have 
been only moderately active, with very 
little life in any of the transactions. 
There has been a firm undertone, how- 
ever, and values have been steady since 
the opening of the year. The Granger 
stocks have been the weakest, while the 
coal stocks have been the strongest, New 
Jersey Central having sold up to par for 
the first time in several years. 

U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
only moderately active, but prices were 
firm in anticipation of an increase in the 
investment demand. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. 
6s. 1891, Registered............6...06+ 108% 18% 
gs. 1891. Compon.... 62-6. see eee ee 10844 108% 
4, 10H, Registered ..........0..ceeeeees 126% W7 
I, 5. .nacsenceasadcacnen +1264 127 
Currency 66. 1805...........seccee seeee 119 
Currency 68, 1896 ese -122 ve 
CGE olicccces Voc ctecdecs ba 
Comey Gh WB ics cce: cceccoccenesins 127% 
Cempemey Ga. IOSD... ...ceccccccccscccceces 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued on Saturday 





showed a gain in surplus reserve of $1,- 
051,750. The banks now hold $7,333,100 
in excess of the legal requirements, The 
changes in the averages show an increasein 
loans of $3,538,200, an increase in specie 
of $511,900, an increase in legal tenders 
of $2,691,000, an increase in depusits of 
$8,601,800, and a decrease in circulation 
of $11,800. 
BANK STOCKs. 

The following are the closing quotations 

on Bank Stocks: 






































Un STde 
Unit" "dStatesBiat.: =10 
WestSide Bank. 
Western Nat'l. rv 
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rv of secesedoe ¥ 

atiier Man’f.. .230 
Lincoln Nat’l...150 
Manhbattan.......170 
Madison Square . 100 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America..........17 - echanics’..... ie - 
American Ex....145 146 Mercantile... ..170 — 
Asbury Park....— 5 |Merchants’..... 45 _- 

wery Nat......200 - erchants’ 7 «122 
Butch’s &Drov’s.180 — |Market & fulton. —_— = 
-280 290 |Mech’s& T = 
20 — (¥ +P 7 
( D -178 «182 |} - 
Corn Exchange. 225  — |Nassau mt = 
Chemical. - 4000 5000 |New York........230 — 
é — (Ninth Nat’l...... U9 142 
132 |N " a..15 - 
158 128 
~ 1% 
145 - 
poaseoenee St....15 . 155 
German Amer’n. ut 120 |Shoe & Leather. 3 - 
Gallatin. 20 — ‘Seaboard Nat’l..120 — 
Germania. . — |Second Nat’l..... #20 - 
Gartiel = |Sev enth Navw’l....122 — 
sreenwich - |State or N’w bl rk100 110 
Hanover ay 22; _ Nichoias......1220 125 
a River..:140 152 \Tredeamen’ Bose 1u2 
8 & Trad’s.425 - 
5 
05 
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FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Messrs. Post, Martin & Co., of 34 Pine 
Street, N. Y., who offer choice six per 
cent. investments consisting of water- 
works bonds guaranteed by the National 
Water Works Investment Company. 
Full particulars can be obtained upon 
application to them. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of six per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2d. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, on all sums 
from five dollars to $3,000, which have 
been deposited three months, payable 
January 21st. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on allaccounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable after January 10th. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable on demand. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, New YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY ANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


rr SD a 


NSAS CITY 
PalIp-UP & APrTaL Asp rr) es Si. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year res and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Bstate fg Mortgages dra draw wine 6 Per Cent 
Interest. S, President. 
ROLAND R. Conku IN, Sec anor 
Eaatern Office, 239 Brandwnav. New Vork. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Nezotiatec by the W. B. 
ark Investment in sums of #206 and upward. 
phi ed payment of yaaa and Int “ rest Coupons 
an Ww Ze. 
EST 1. OCATION IN THE UNION, Pitteon 
ears’ Experience, ane Capital. Mecoanec- 
tions. "Kefer to the © ‘Send for form, 
circular and cedenenees before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


























BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YO PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain Fy t oe, * 2 Cuntmnenn, Austra- 


Ise Commercial a | Pravelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AuD BRIT. 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIE 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and Tie. 
United States Government Financia] Agents, 
£ngland. 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 


you desire to open one or to make any change we 
Tall be pleased to confer with you. We transactany 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Prine ipal 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


If you wish to in- 
vest we shall be glad 
im C4 Js wy 


R. R. BONDS and other safe ~ ae + og Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities, 


‘AEANS G Banrers, 


ZAICAGS succsns PRESTONKEANEG 


N.Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadwav 


“Fre Fagwswoe7t [oan 


REALTY 


G/ ist MORTGAGE Lots B7 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul, 
Perfeet tithe, absolute security, prompt payment, 
character o— invariable requirements, Col- 


WINN APOLIS. C% MINNESOTA, 


In lending money west the 
way wherein the greatest se- 
curity lies is the way that gives 
the lender least care and 
thought of it. 

That way is—but send for a 
primer that states it fully with 
reasons and explanations, 











Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





of FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 

/0 BANK AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. 
Send for rentlemen’s names residing near you 
who are our stockholders orfor whom we have made 
investments. Write them and you will invest with us. 


Choice Six Per Cent. Investments. 


FIRST-CLASS WATER WORKS BONDS, GUAR- 
ANTEED BY THE NATIONAL WATER WORKS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

Security: 

ist. THE MORTGAGEON THE WATER WORKS, 

2p. THE OBLIGATION OF THE CITY FOR HY- 
DRANT RENTAL. 

ap. THE GUARANTY OF THE NATIONAL 
WATER WORKS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


34 Pine Street, New York, 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 


Is A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSI7S, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 


FeOM THE DA DATE BOF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
T OMPANY ALSO BY LAW_ ACTS AS EXE- 








NT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 


ON 
ARXCEPT IONAL RATES AND FAC Lo ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS ON TROS- 
TEES OF ESTATES 


——TRUSTEES: oe 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T, TERRY, ) 
HENRY B. HYDE, - Vice Presidents. 
EDWARD L. MC INTGOMERY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUS WHITELAW REID, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND.FE EDL. AMES. 
RKROSSELL SAGE, a RES STO 
B’Y M. ALEXANDER, JAMES W ALEXANDER 
SIDNEY DILLON, GEORGE L. RIVEs, 
NORVIN GREEN, A. L. DENNIS, 4 
JOHN W. HUNTER, MARCELLUS HARTLEY 
HENRY Day, . F. RANDOLPH, 
J HAMPDEN ROBB, JOHN J. MCCOOK ‘ 
AUSTIN CORBIN, ELBERT B. MONROE, 
RICHARD IRVING, JR. EDWARD A oe 
pa ey wit: H. sLO i 
EDWAR ., WINSLOW, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
THOMAS MAITLAND, CHARLES COUDERT. 


BRAYTON IVES 


HENRY C. DEMING. Secretary and Treasurer. 
GLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600, 


000. 
PURES and 
ONS A ARTERD, token ty NOES, 
NION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 


T 
CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford: Trustees for De- 


bentures. 

Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK CoMMISSIONERS. 

The amount of bonds which — Company can issue 
or rantee is LIMITED BY LA 

Teonoones Companies, rome - Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 


Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers, t-Foal Mins. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 54 Equitab: e RENE MgOUNSON: 


ew w york aeout With Gilder & i & Farr, FSi Broad 
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If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, ina new country,say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 

Send them your address. 


°¢ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth. Minn. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
(a) 








to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D, F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


ee eee 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Lowning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay S per cent. net to investor. 
ress 
E, B. CHAND}.ER, - 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to aoe ee Union or 
* The Independent,” New York C 


GG. and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 

Northwest, and remitted for = day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
ED vhs M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CAsHTE 
PERRY HA RRISON. ASST.-CASHIEK. 
Correspondence Solicited, 

















COSBGENTUS ei 
% NTURE BO qe 
TEXAS LOAN AGE cy, Carsicana, 
ood, a fully y pate $300,000, Surplus $54,- 
rs experience: Not a dolar lest. 
) INVESTOR: 

If strength and ps in investments have weight 
of dona we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 

oans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
aeeaeie based on their actual producing capac- 
ity, SS and iaterest of all loans payable in 
New York Cit New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 8. S ‘DERI HILL, Manager. 





J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


yand Farm M aoe os gh Bonde to Net? to 
—~ ct, Title guaran Title Insurance 
mpi or large sums invested. 7 
Municipal, County, Water a orks and 
Railway Bends Se an 4 han 


& 6. GARTER AS Is, One Bankers. 


9 FIRST LIONENFARMS. 12 PERCENT. 12% 

on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot. 0 
Dak. Send for gentiemen’s names residing near you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 
investment and write them and you willinvest with ue 


GUARANTY INYESTMENT co. 

The attention = Inv ers is called to the following 
points: 1. Unusual fullness of information about the 
ne 2. a estan ep ane nota sin- 

e foreciosure. 3. A Co ittee of Investors visits 
Fasens each year and reports on the business of the 
Company. Adoress jor monthly Bulletin ana Inves- 
tors ommittce Re rt for 1 

HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 PK. New York, 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 





Corres: 
change 

















MISSOURI TRUST GQ. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000 
KEEPS FOR GALS tre 
6 Per Cent, Corrified He Heodsand Debentures. 
6 Per Cent. and Aw \ First Mortgage 


and on special onan will ‘make investments for 
clients in First} orteare te Lo» ane 


R CENT, 
All loans made on CORN Genwore lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $5,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
“= Faye! at SEDALIA, ae 
A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


“aa INVESTMENTS. 


Six per ceot, and | ooven per cont. peoress 





terest tonne een a sinele oss to lenders. In- 
rest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired Ad- 
tHOMAS KIRBY. Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


0 PER CENT. above taxes. %shares of stock 
of this Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
to investors. This Cumpany is paying semi-annual! 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without lossto investors a good reason for puying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of t 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent ‘with choicest — Ask for information. 
H. E. Stumons, V. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 

150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


A soup PER CEN 











annum first mort gages on productive 

I Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4LLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


34 Nassau St. | 201 Heats e St., 
Mutual Life Building. ooklyn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and GUA _SesveE~ titles to real 
ate 
No charges for disbursements or searches, 
Money to cone, on bond and mortgage at 
1-2 per cent. 
Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Consulting Counsel. 


ASK FOR THE 


INVESTORS’ COUPON. 


H. W. HALL, 
90 and 91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 
The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
iaced with shrewd New Englend investors, Over 
of the entireissue ot $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
ES ep that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
full particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT Cco,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 or the finest Farms in the State fully «e- 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map of Michigan 
ate for ;0cents in stamps. 





CHS. UNAN RA, 
Counsel. 











N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few ee. 


with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 
GEO, W. SN ER 
L ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 el Street, Detroit, Mich. 


DENVER isvestuents. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 

safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


‘DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years ago, 
and investments msde in Duluth now will yield as 
gs profits as investments made in those places in 
879-£0. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prog- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coanecticut Charter granted January, 1886. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages, on farms only, in 
Towa, Kansas and Ni 
Certificates of Deposit i issued, érawing interest from 
date of Gut to date money fs dra 
Uffice No. 51 Asylum Stes ‘Hartford, Conn, 
Send for circular to Jeffery, O . Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 

















§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST _MoRTaAGES 
IMPROVE 


NSAS 








HAVE You, 
? Write t to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT wn |? 
JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


TOPEKA, 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 4000.0( J) Poneer Kan, Mortgage Loan Fr 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually. Col- 
“eed and remitted free ef sest. 





And their J tors’ Guide and 
or ane investors Sree. 
the patrons of 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This isa legal depositery for mone id 
into court a is authorized to ont as as uardinn « or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ox DEPOSITS 
patch may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

ve days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 


utors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busmess, 
as well as and b institutions, will 





find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN /.. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN. 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES 8S. SMITH. 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
8. B. CHITTENDEN.B’k’p., WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Ww. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, § 
Loulis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretarv. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. | 


DANIEL ®. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





DENVE LOKADO, 
Dea Te nera: Bankin ee 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


ort ns that are absolutely safe and p) 
EIG . PEK. CENT. Interest Semi-Anna- 
ally. ke real estate ta’ Bs securit is personalis 


nvestment Fre- 
. Particular at- 
tention ‘or’ to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange. without charge. Cor. 
res) econo vited. 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York 

or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Deaver, Goi. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 












CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Ae and principal ©. Investor in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. vestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his ad 

Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at tle time. 

Our Securities ere largely held by Trustees, Guardi- 
ans, Colleges, 82 Manel aks and Investors throughout 

the Eastern 8 


For references, testimon jals and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, NEW 
ie 8. rig ts PHILADELPHIA Socmgrens ueeek anes” 


NEW ENGLAND 


MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, 10Wa. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 


Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Gountry J Pr perty Bought, 
Exc ange 
State, citys County gna. pokeol Bond 
Money ——— 410° er cent, Loans 


Boneh ght and = 
jated | Pre mptly 
References: All the Ci y Banks. 
925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 

First Moxie’ Real Estate Loans made and Sompa: 

teed. ime bg issued by = 

ny. secured by First M petgages held by tr 
terest a atthe Chemicai National ‘Yenke ao 

York. No better securities offered in rs. Best 




















gy. —— reauested. W or particulars. 
ident. E.C. WEBSTER, bw 
b: M. MCELETWNEY. V. Pres. ©. P.W EBSTER, 
DIVIDENDS. 
THE BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, } 
NEW YorK. Dec. &th, 
ie DIRECTORS. FROM THE EARNINGS OF 
the past six months have declared a dividend of 
six per c -nt. sg rt on and after Janu- 
ary 2d, 1889. HAMILTON, Cashier, 





Peer mers NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORE, Dec. 26th, 1888. 
SIXTIETH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOU R (4) Per Cent., payable Jan. 


7th, 1889, to which date,from jist inst., the transfer 
books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


LEATHER sya NATIONAL BANK, i 
E 





WALL ip none | New YORK, 
TH DIVIDEND. —A Pen SIVIDEND OF FI 
free from fax, oF upor —aae 
stock Ah pe m declared o corel 
of the current six Tnonths, payavieto the the stockholders 
on and after the second way January, 1889. 
The transfer books remain closed until ae 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


Me. 





Pyeans NATIONAL 


New YORK, ae 
HE BOARD OF == 
clared a dividend of Three ( 


from taxes, "payable on “al after Beer Geet fre Janu- 
ary 2d, los, 


ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier, 





RADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
—A dividend cf three per cent. has been 
declared, free of all tax, payable on and 
after January 2d, 1889. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
MOBI St, aNDéTH AVE. 


NEW Yous. D 
THE DIRFCTORS HAVE D HED A { SHMI- 


Annual Dividend of THnEE PER CENT., paya- 
bie on and after Jan 


uary 2 
ansfer books will remain ch unt; 
as T.W aetna ta Cashier. 


Boweey SAVINGS BANK, 


NEW York, Dec. 10th, 1888. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at the 
rate of four percent. per annum, will be 
allowed and credited to depositors on all 
sums of Five Dollars and upward and not 
exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, which 
shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of January next, 
and will be payable on or after MONDAY, 
JANUARY 21st, 1889, in accordance with 
the provisions of the By-Laws. 

By order of the Trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, Secretary, 


81ST SEMI-ANNUA NUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution, 


NO. a - 2: STREE' 
OnE Bec. 3 1888. 
INTEREST HAS BEEN. ‘DECLARED: rok THE 











to three thousand Gdoliazs, at the rate of THREE AN 
ONE HALF PE per annnm, payabie after 
January Wth, 7 
WILLIAM H. HOCUN, President. 
CHARLES A, WHITNEY, Secretary 


EMICRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


New YORK, December Slst, 1888. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have or- 
dered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date atthe 
rate of three and one-half per ent. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of three thousand doliars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of January Ist, 
and will be payable on and after Monday, January 
21st, 1889. 





HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Controller. 


FuswEray SAVINGS BANK, 
COR. 42D ST. AND 8TH AVE. 
TS FIfTY-SEVENTH SEMI- ANNUAL DIVI- 
END—On and after January 2ist, 1889, by order 
ot tte trustees, a dividend at the rate of Three and 
One-half Per Cent. per anpum will be ° pala depoxivors 
entitled thereto on ali sums of $5 up to $3,0.0. Money 
deposited on or vetore January 10th will craw inter- 
est !rom January Ist. open from 10 A.M. to 8 
P.M., and on Monday or coins trom 6 to8o0 x Sg 
A IBALD TURNER, President. 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


| lente NG SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 

NEw YoOrE, Dec. 28th, 1°88. 

The trustees of this institution have declared in- 

terest on alisums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending Dec. #!st, at the rate of 
FOCR Per Cent. per annum on $1,000 and under, and 
THREE Per Cent. per annum onthe excess of $1,000 
not exceeding $5.000, payable on and afcer the third 
Monday in January next. 

JOHN CASTREE, President. 

C. D. HEATON, Secretary. 











MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, t 
NEW YORE, Dec. %th, 1888. 


7 Ns SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
2 


The Trustees of this institution have" declared 
interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining ondeposit during the three tr six months 
ending on the Sist instant, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable 
on and after the third MONDAY in January next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVOR", Secretary. 
R. 8, HAYWARD, Assistant Secretary. 





y ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
1AN sie, Cooper” AVENUE 


1 opeoette Coon. r Institute). 
RT wk buND. 2. 
° Tist  — Zoe2 


Dec. 17th, 1888, 
INTEREST FOR THE MALE’ YEAR. ending Dec. 
Sist, 1888, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- faLr 
per cent. per annum, will be credited to 


Jan. lth, Jot®, ~~ nterest from Jan. ist on deposits 
made on or before Jan. 10th. 
G. N. CONKLIN, nec’y. 8, W. SNEDEN, Presi ident 


OFFICE PACIFIC FIRE INS. co. 


SEVENTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SIX PERCENT. 
is payable on cemand at office of the company, 


No. 470 Broauway. 
GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 
New York, January 2d, 1889. 








WESTERN ad ¥ TEL BOR APE COMPANY, ' 
Ww YORK, Dec. 12th, 1888. 


waviness D Neo. 81. 

The board of directors have ‘declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARYTER PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this company from the ne 
earnings of the three months ending Dec. 3ist, inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lithday of January next to shareholders of record 
om the 2tn day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. Wth, and reopened on the morning 
of Jan. 2d next. 








ELECTIONS. 


R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 
MOUNT MORRIS BANF, 
mn, NEW YORK, Dec, Eth, Is = 
sues ANNUAL. SELECTION © OF bik ECTO 
1a Secten che howe Foo eather 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE stimulating influences of an active 
future is having a satisfactory effect upon 
the business of the dry-goods market, 
and there is a waking up from the quiet 
that characterized the dealings around 
the holidays, and a general disposition to 
settle down to business on the part of 
merchants, owing to the demand for 
goods that is being received from all 
parts of the country. The general ten- 
dency of trade upon the market will be 
toward increasing proportions in the 
future, as it is in a thoroughly healthy 
condition, and a strong feeling of confi- 
dence is prevalent that a large increase 
in the demand for goods from the chan- 
nels of consumption will be experienced 
in the very near future. The movement of 
goods for the week under review has been 
of fair proportions for the time of year, 
and every indication is favorable to a 
steady growth. Fine brown cottons, 
wide sheetings, bleached goods, etc., are 
well sold up, and prices remain steady. 
Brown sheetings and drills are in moder- 
ate request, and blue drills are in better 
demand for South American markets. 
Bleached goods, cambrics, corset jeans 
and sateens are in moderate demand, and 
agents repor: a light business in most de- 
scriptions of colored cottons, as denims, 
ticks, cheviots, cottonades, checks, etc. 
White goods are moving very freely from 
this market and direct from the bleacher- 
ies, and agents repoit a good demand for 
some descriptions. Stocks of white 
goods are unprecedently small in first 
hands, many sorts being under the con- 
trol of orders for months to come. The 
financial condition of the trade is in good 
shape, and obli ..ions are met with 
promptness, while collections are reported 
to be satisfactory. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DREsS 
GOoDs. 

In the cotton-goods department there 
was considerable activity the Jatter part 
of the week and the business was fair for 
the time of year. Ginghams and wash- 
dress fabrics were in very fair demand 
by package-buyers, und there was a good 
steady movement in seersuckers, fine 
and standard dress ginghams, zephyrs, 
chambrays, etc., in execution of former 
orders. Staple checks and fancies con- 
tinue in fair request, and such makes as 
govern the market -e in light supply 
and firm in price. Dress goods were in 
irregular demand at first hands, and there 
was a good steady movement in some de- 
scriptions of soft-wool and worsted fab- 
rics on account of former transactions. 
Leading makes of soft-wool fabrics, as 
tricots, plaids, stripes and novelties are 
largely sold ahead, and popular makes of 
cashmeres, Henriettas, fine fancy wors- 
teds, mohairs, etc., are well under the 
control of orders, Printed wool challies 
are doing well, and low-grade staple and 
fancy worsteds are in fair request. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In woolen goods there is noticeable a 
further improvement in the demand for 
men’s wear woolens and some very fair 
orders were received for heavy overcoat- 
ings, satinets, etc., by some of the com- 
mission houses. Light-weight cassimeres, 
worsted suitings, indigo-blue flannels, 
etc., were delivered in fair quantities, but 
new business in these goods was of limited 
proportions, the demand having been 
chiefly for small parcels of specialties. 
Cloakings were in light and irregular de- 
mand, and moderate dealings in Jersey 
cloths and stockinets were reported by 
manufacturers’ agents. Doeskin jeans 
were quiet in demand, but prices remain 
firm, and some of the leading makes are 
under the control of orders for some 
months to come. Flannels were in mode- 
rate request by package buyers, and there 
was a somewhat irregular business in 
blankets, 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

Quietness has resumed its control of the 
foreign goods departmeut and as a conse- 
quence business has been slow, The 
buyers that were upon the market were 








very mild in their demands and spring 
stocks received but little of their patron- 
age. The bulk of the demand seemed to 
lean toward the popular grades of hosiery 
on which prices are firm, but fail to show 
the advance that was generally expected. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $3,373,654 $2,344,625 

Thrown on market.... 3,003,358 2,217,195 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered ai the port... 8,873,654 2,344,625 

Thrown on mar«et.... 3,008,358 2,217,195 


oe 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE have not, ina very long time re- 
ceived so many cheering evidences of the 
kindness of our subscribers and friends as 
during the past week. The number of 
clubs—many of them very large—has 
been almost unprecedented, while new 
subscribers from all sections of the coun- 
try have come to us in great numbers. 
We cannot, of course, thank each individ- 
ual subscriber personally, but must take 
this method of saying that we are under 
the greatest obligations to them and hope 
that the increased excellence of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT this year over any other, may 


be a source of as much satisfaction to 
them as to us, 


Our friends will not forget the favor- 
able terms mentioned in our 


CLUB RATES. 


Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 








Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 


Three * or three years... 2.33 
Four -" or four years.... 2.12 
Five “ or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

During the past week we have had 
great pleasure in crediting a large number 
of persons with a year’s subscription free, 
in consequence of their having taking ad- 
vantage of the following 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 


five new subscribers for one year each, 
with one remittance we will send an extra 
copy of the paper to any address for 
one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. ur 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
- request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names’of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trialof this plan, 
that it works greatly to the satisfaction 
of our subscribers and ourselves. If any 
of our subscribers find it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 





KIND WORDS FROM OUR READERS. 


Daron, Mass., Dec. 29th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

* A Happy New Year” to youin both of those 
upon which you are entering: one, the forty- 
first in your history and the other, 1889. Thirty- 
five years ago I enrolled my name upon the rec- 
ords of the Church, and the list of subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT:; and these two events of 
my life have always seemed closely connected 
in my mind; for it was becoming a Christian 
that led me to take THE INDEPENDENT; while if 
my Christian life has been onward and upward 
I cansee I may in a great measure at least attri- 
bute it to the wholesome teachings of this valu- 
able paper which has ever stood at the front in 
upholding the right while its denunciations of 
wrong have been given with no “uncertain 
sound.” May you live tosee many happy new 
years, blessing many homes, and making many 
lives fruitful, and long after I have passed to 
my heavenly rest still help young Christians in 
living spiritual lives. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. M. Goopnow. 


DAVENPORT, [A., Dec. 3ist, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I have taken the paper for nearly forty years. 
C. 8. DURFEE. 


Des MOInges, IA., Dec. 29th, 1888. 
Tae INDEPENDENT: 

I took your valuable paper eighteen and a 
half years and have tried to do without it one 
aud a half years, and ‘ind it quite inconvenient 
in many respects. and must have it again, i it 
is possible to continue it, for eighteen years 
more. Yours respectfully, 

Rev. I. Emory PEARSON. 





FAIRFIELD, IA., Dec. 3ist, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

You grow better as you grow older. as we all 
ought todo. I greatly appreciate your excel- 
lence. Yours very truly, 

Rev. H. M. Lentz, 


LEAD Criry, DAK., Dec. 26th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
THE INDEPENDENT is a very welcome guest at 
my table. Yours in the work, 
Rev. J. G. LANGE. 


MALONE, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

A“ Happy New Year” to THE INDEPENDENT 
and all connected with it. My grandmother 
was a subscriber, and my mother has had it al- 
most continuously since I can remember. 

With respect, Deuia M, DEWEY. 





CoOvENTRY, N. Y.. Jan. Ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE INDEPENDENT has been in our family for 
twenty-five years, where it was always highly 
prized ; but last year I was induced to exchange 
it for another paper. I regretted the change 
almost as soon as made, and have regretted it 
every week during the year. I now gladly re- 
turn to THE INDEPENDENT. Respectfully yours, 

Mary C. WARREN. 


OBERLIN, O., Jan. 2d, 1889. 
THE [NDEPENDENT: 
I have taken THE INDEPENDENT from the be- 
ginning and cannot afford to drop it as yet. 
Yours truly, Jas. H. FAIRCHILD. 
President Oberlin College. 


New CASstTLe, PENN., Jan. 3d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
This makes my eighth year, and I find it of 
the greatest value to my work. Yours truly, 
Rev. N. WINEGART. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec., 3)st, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Most excellent and ever reliable INDEPEND- 
ENT. Respectfully, 

Mas. E. A. H. GROSVENOR. 
WATERFORD, CONN., Dec. Sist, 1888. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

Feeling that I was taking too many papers, I 
bave tried this year to get along without yours; 
but I shall try it no longer. No other paper can 
take its place. Yours truly, 

Rev. L. M. PuRINGTON. 





AnN ARBOR, MICcR., Dec. 8th, 1888. 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 
Please continue INDEPENDENT; cannot do 
without it. Reapectfully, 
Jos. H. CALLBREATH. 





CHAMBERSBURG, PENN., Jan. 4th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Let me thank you again for your most excel- 
lent and valuable paper. 

: Rev. J. AGNEW CRAWFORD. 
New York Crry, Jan. 4th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cheerfully acknowledge my indebtedness 
to THE INDEPENDENT and count it a great privi- 
lege to have weekly access to its rich and en- 
riching treasures. 

Very respectfully, 
Rev. C. W. MILLARD. 








CANFIELD, O., Jan. 5th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


MANSFIELD, O., Jan. Ist, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I have never ceased to take your most excel- 
lent paper myself. Very respectfully, 
J. P. HENRY. 


TORONTO, CANADA, Jan., 3d, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Best wishes for the New Year to you and to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Yours very truly, 
(Professor) GOLDWIN SMITH. 





CxHicaGo, Iu. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

So little for so much! - THE INDEPENDENT, 
which I have taken steadily for twelve years, 
waxes with the waning century. It is simply 
indispensable to a minister. 

Yours, with good-will, 
Rev. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 





ATCHISON, KAN., Jan. 4th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have been without Tur INDEPENDENT for 
two or three months, and find that it is indis- 
pensable. Very sincerely yours, 

Pror. W. H. WYNN. 





MELBOURN, AUSTRALIA. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

For well-nigh twenty yéars I have been a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and for 
nearly eight years past I have been absent from 
my native land. 

In all my journeyings through England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Holland, Germany, Swit_ 
zerland, France, Italy, Austria, Egypt, and now 
here in Australia and New Zealand the glorious 
old INDEPENDENT comes to me like a refreshing 
breeze, and I am never contented without it. 

I do not remember when I first began to read 
your paper, but I do know it has helped and 
cheered me in many a dark and almost sunless 
hour. 

“I would,” says Tennyson, ‘‘that my lips 
could utter the thoughts within me,” but I can 
and will say God bless that grand old paper 
THE INDEPENDENT. ’ 

It cannot, in the natural course of events, be 
long before Mr. Bowen and I will be called 
hence, and before that time I want to thank 
him from my heart of hearts for the noble, 
fearless stand his paper has always taken for 
God and the Right, and 1 think it best, before 
that event, that he should, at least, hear some of 
the words of thanks which are due him. . . . 


MENOMINEE, MicH., December 24th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Inclosed find——dollars in renewal of my sub- 
scription for THE INDEPENDENT for the forty 
first time. 

Yousurely have great occasion for satisfaction 
in the review of your long and useful career— 
the ablest journal in the world, I suspect. You 
have ordinarily behaved extremely well, and 
are lately doing grandly. We will forgive you 
for some shortcomings, notably when you stood 
up for Cleveland for a few weeks and your preju- 
dice against Blaine. 

Your course on the American Board question 
gave me especial satisfaction, nor can I refrain 
from saying that your outspoken advocacy of 
Republicanism of a high order greatly com- 
mends itself tomy judgment. The Advance and 
Congregationalist would not be injured by mcre 
of your pluck in this regard. 

Truly, Rev. M. W. FAIRFIELD. 





“Tue INDEPENDENT has adopted a new head, 
and has now three columns to the page instead 
of four. We like the new head, but we are not 
sure about the wide columns. It las just cele- 
brated the close of iis fortieth year amid the 
hearty congratulations of its friends. The 
writer has been reading it for twenty-six of 
these forty years, and has, therefore, had am- 
ple «pportunity to judge of its quality. If it 
needed ‘a character,’ we would be delighted to 
furnishit. But it does not. It is one of the 
ablest journals in the world.’—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 











READING NOTICES. 


To be a healthy anda hepey peuple we have got to 
take care of our diet. hat he eats or what he 
drinks should be the most important subject of a 
man’s consideration, for if his digestion is in good 
condition his morals are the same, In America peo- 
ple are in such a hurry to get their work aone and 
their money made that they neglect their tood, and 
when they have accumuiated their fortunes they 
haven’t the health to enjoy them. They have kept 
up their working powers on stimulants, tea or coffee, 
that ruin the digestion and play the mischief with the 
liver, instead of* drinking ker’s soothing and 
wholesome Brenkfast Cocoa, which digests itself 
while it nourishes the body. 











NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


J. H. TRUESDELL & CO. 


20 West i4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’saline of Ladies’ Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c,. No room to tell you why we can sell them at 
half. Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 
combinations. 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of customers alreaay know all about this 
last shrivel in prices : 

h Ladies’ Cloth, all wool, 29 cents. 

40 inch Henriettas, all wool, new colorings, 39cents. 

Black Henriettas, 89 cents up. 

We can help you to nearly everything in Dry Goods. 

Prompt and careful attention to mail orders. 





My father died a year ago last October, and 
we wish the paper continued in his name as we 
think he has been a subscriber since the start 
of the paper. He enjoyed it very much and 
considered it as indispensable as a cook-stove. 

Respectfully, EDWARDS Bros. 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 





cee a 
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Soendld 
onstable AS Co 


MBROIDERIES, 


SWISS CAMBRIC 
NAINSOOK. 


Embroidered Band and Edging to 
Match 








Directoire Flouncings, 


Hemmed and Hemsticthed Em- 
broideries, 


60-inch Flouncings, 
White and Colored Embroideries, 
Embroidered Mulls. 


Showing great novelty in 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wear 
for the SPRING SEASON. 


Broadooay L { oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





EVENING SILKS. 


We have just received several eases of 
Novelty Silks for evening wear, specially 
intended tor the approaching season. 
The ground colors are white and various 
delicate gas-light shades, and are bro- 
caded in Silver and Gold in very unique 
designs. 


Orders by mail will receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


JamesMcCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 1 Ith Street, 
NEW YORK, 











“THE ECLIPSE 
THR stencil Fequired. "The “ketivae 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 
lars have been taheon tor ordinary 
circulars on application 
BLANKETS, BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 
BLANKETS. 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


COPYING APPARATUS. 
Ove thousand copies in black. No 
ing so exceedingly faithful that 
in most cases cil ” circu- 
ROLIPSE written letters. Specimens and 
. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 
#¥8 Rroadway. New York 
5,000 PAIRS 
WHITE, SCARLET AND GRAY 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES AND QUALITIES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
20 CANAL STREET, BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE D NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 





To ADIE 
reatest Inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 

orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose Ten Tea ~ yy Set, 










Go O88 
or Webster’ 8 Dictions 


THE GRE T AME MERIC: 
O. Box 288. Ts and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Susurance. 
LARGE POLICIES ON LIVES. 








ELSEWHERE in this week’s issue Mr. R. 
A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual 
Life, discusses, with the confidence and 
ability of an expert trained by long ex- 
perience, the question whether there is 
any comparatively special risk in writing 
large policies in life insurance. There 
has been some little talk lately on this 
subject in insurance circles, prompted by 
several deaths of men carrying each $10,- 
000 and over, and one insurance journal 
averred that any such amounts are over- 
insurance because no man’s life is worth 
somnch, But it is plain that any life is 
worth, to those dependent upon it, such 
amount as the earning power of that life 
will capitalize to yield, during the prob- 
able duration of the life; this is not affect- 
ed by the fact that very few lives are in- 
sured for all they are thus worth. A man 
might be engaged in some vicious occu- 
pation, so that his life wasan injury to 
society and himself, a burden of which 
the world was well rid, and yet to his 
family he might be of great money value. 
The sum of it is that, unless it is claimed 
that there is a special moral hazard on a 
large policy—and this is a question of 
value in each case, just as a fire insurance 
of $50,000 on one piece of property may 
be inadequate, while $500 on some other 
piece may be a powerful temptation to 
burn it—the only condition necessary 
to make large risks safe is that 
a due average be obtained. Thus, 
if a company had 100,000 lives insured 
fora million each, would that be more 
hazardous than the same number for a 
thousand dollars each? Some would an- 
swer affirmatively at once—but why? A 
single death would call for a million dol- 
lars! Certainly; butthe premiums would 
all be collected on the same basis. It 
would be as easy for the writer of this ar- 
ticle to pay the personal expen$es of the 
entire population of this city, with the 
entire income of such population, as to 
pay his own, with his own income. Sup- 
pose premiums were $10 per $1,000, and 
that one of the million-dollar men died in 
the first year; there would be a million to 
pay out for $10,000, but that would be no 
harder than to pay out $1,000 for $10. 
The amount would be larger, but the pro- 
portion would be the same, and it isa 
matter of proportion all througb. As Mr. 
McCurdy points out, $10,000 was once a 
large amount to have on a single life; and 
if the changes in the future should ever 
make a million relatively no larger than 
one-tenth of that is now the proportion 
will still hold good and will held the com- 
pany safe. 

There should not be too many eggs in 
one basket. This is a paraphrase of the 
insurance rule which requires scattering 
of risks, so that there be an average. 
To locate all the risks in one city or 
county would put the eggs in one basket 
of locality and violate the rule; to have 
only a very few risks would do the 
same. To have a very few large risks 
while the others are small would be an 
error of the same kind, certainly; but 
the insurance company looks out for 
that-by reinsuring and dividing its larger 
risks while they are few. For instance, 
if each of ten companies has ten risks of 
$50,000 each, there is an aggregate of 100 
lives, insured for $5,000,000, and each 
company has $50,000 at risk on each of its 
ten lives; but if each company divides 
with the other nine all but $5,000 of each 
risk, the result is that each company still 
receives premiums on $500,000 insurance 
but can lose on a single life only $5,000 
instead of $50,000. When it has enough 
Jarge risks to come in safely under the 
general average of the entire membership, 
each company dispenses with the then 
unnecessary labor of reinsuring and takes 
care of its own. 

Moreover, not the least interesting and 
significant portion of Mr. McCurdy’s 
article is his argument that the large 
policy nrembers actually are the better 
risks, and this he sustains by citation of 
the experience of hisown company. His 
contribution to this subject is timely as 
well as able. 





QUEER. 


In the New York Life Report for this 
year, Part II, page 345, we find liabilities, 
in part, stated thus: 


Claims and death losses not due......... $194,694 
Claims and death losses, assessments 


MOE MANO. occ ccc cccccccceccecéececsocce 199,000 
Claims and death losses resisted. .... ... 46,000 
Total policy claims.... ........ -.---- $459,694 


Among the assets, just above on the 
same page, we find: 
Mortuary assessments due and unpaid 
on memberships in force.............. $83,192 
Mortuary assessments not yet due....... 
Annual payments or dues in process of 


a ee Peer 46,897 
Total due from members............. $764,288 
Deduct cost of collection........... .. 45,758 
Net amount due from members....... te 718,585 


As might be inferred, the company is 
none other than the Mutual Reserve 
Fund, and it is appropriately queer. Ob- 
serve that about $3937000 is reported as 
owing for admitted claims, of which 
$199,000 is not yet covered by assessments 
made. Observe, also, that among assets 
is reckoned $684,199 assessments not yet 
due, and that this appears in the total of 


‘due from members.” Observe, next, 

that about a quarter-million more than ali 
the policy claims is shown in the “ not- 
yet-due” assessments. and that all this is 
treated as ‘‘ assets.” Do the assessments, 
not due or otherwise, run ahead of the 
maturing claims at sucha pace as this, 
and. if so, why—for pneumonia, or for 
economy? Whether these notdue asress- 
ments mean those which have been called 
for but so recently that their term of pay- 
ment had not expired, or whetber they 
are in every respect in futuro. is not so 
very material. At least, it illustrates 
how easily “‘ assets ” can be creatéd out of 
hand to suit the occasion; millions could 
as well be made in this way as any frac- 

tion of a million. It is impossible to con- 
struct a bellows so big that there shall not 
be wind encugh to fill it. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


SEVENTY-NINE YEARS ago, the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company was organized 
and commenced business at Hartford, Conn, 
During these seventy-nine years the Hart- 
ford Fire bas passed through some most 
remarkable experiences in fire underwrit- 
ing. Its steady growth and success during 
the past twenty-five years have been some- 
thing remarkable and particularly so dur- 
ing the past eight years. As an indication 
of its success, it is only necessary to say 
that it pays the largest dividends of any 
company in Hartford, and the book value 
of its shares is larger than any of the other 
Hartford companies. During the past year 
it has increased its assets $161.476.50, and its 
net increase of surplus is $297,722 '78. Its 
net earnings forthe year are $650,000. We 
do not as yet kpow what the other cum- 
panies may have done during the past year, 
but the showing of the Hartford Fire is 
certainly an exceptional one, and particu- 
larly so when the condition ot the business 
of the past year is taken into account. The 
great success attending the Hartford Fire 
is. of course, in great measure, due to the 
excellence of its management. Mr. Geo. L. 
Coase is President, Mr. P. C. Royce, Secre- 
tary and Mr. Thos. Turabull, Assistant 
Secretary. 


PRORSIS J INSURA4SNCE ean OF 
ARTFORD, CONN 

HARTFORD, Conn., as every one knows, is 
the head center for ‘insurance, fire, life and 
accident. We look to the companies of 
Hartford toshow good management, and, 
generally speaking, we do not look in vain. 
As an instance, we refer to the statement 
of the Phoenix Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, published inthis week’s paper, which 
shows—altho the past year has been any- 
thing but what we would call prosperous 
for insurance companies—a steady gain all 
around. It has increased its net surplus, 
reserves and total cash assets. The total 
cash assets now foot up $5,061,247.17, the net 
surplus is $1,172,415. a This’ Company bas 
paid since ty organization in 1854 total 
losses of 463.63. Any policy-holder 
of the nny insurance Company can 
feel perfectly sure it his property is burned 
that his loss will be oan The officers 
of the Company are, H. Kellogg, Piesiaent; 
fp. W. C. sSkiltton. Vice President; J. H. 
Mitchell, Second Vice-President; Geo H. 
Burdick, Secretary; Chas. E. Galacar, As- 
sistant Secretary. 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


As regularly as the first day of January 
makes its appearance so does the United 
States Life Insurance Company of the City 
of New York publish its annual statement 
forthe preceding year. The Company has 
made an all around increase during the 
year. lts total assets now amountto $5,976,- 
249 82 with a surplus at four per cent. of 
$689,023.68. The Company wrote new insur- 
ance during 1888—%6,335,665 while its total 
amou.t in force December lst last was 
$25,455,249. It should be remembered that 
all the claims issued by the United States 
Life are indisputable aiter three years, 
and the Company has a fine record tor the 

rompt payment of all satisfactory claims, 

corge Burford is President, 
Fraleigh, Feuatetnry: and A. Wheelwright is 
Assistant Secretary, 








THE TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN 


THE figures given by the Travelers’ In- 
suranre Company, as published in their 
annual statement as the result uf the year’s 
business, are surprising and satisfactory. 
They report a gain in assets, in surplus, in 
premiums and in insurance written. Their 
total assets are $10,382,781.92; and their 
surplus to policy-bolders are $2,041,- 
210.41. This is a magnificent showing 
and redounds greatly tothe credit of the 
management of the Travelers which is 
known to all posted in insurance matters 
to be of the very best. 

The Travelers issues all the best forms of 
life and endowment policies in addition to 
‘its very large accident business and any 
one taking a policy inthe Company knows, 
beyond question, that when the policy be- 
comes a claim, it will be paid in full with- 
out quibble or delay. 

The officers are. James G. Batterson, 
President; Rodney Dennis, Secretary, and 
John E. Norris, Assistant ‘Secretary. 








1851, THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MA88, 
27 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every pciicy-holder a stockholder and eptitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
¢vtains the most libera! features ever before offerad. 
KAaimines its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


mM. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Presiden:. 
JOHN A, BAIL, Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850, 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


0. P. FRALEIGAH., Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t 
WM. T. TLSTANDEN, Aetuary 


lacrease in assets Over................ #100,000 
Increase in new business eecesece 40 
Increase of business in force........$2.400,000 


POLICIES CON eA -ERom PTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business princi pies. 











e Com- 


GOOD AGENTS. gestring to x9 resent thi 
address J FPNEY. Super. 


pany. are invited te 
ntendent of agencies at e..8 





A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 


FRO rl yahd ene rea ane $13,432,548 64 
I ins'c, o sv tevceusciszcs 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything v dich 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


New ft i I 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEwnJ. F. STEVENS Pres, Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 





Total Surplus......... er soesan 16 
The attention of the public is called to the New 


7 in Life Insurance adopted by this cm 
pany, 0! ing Endowment Policies for precisely 


setts non-forfeiture law 
Cash surrender ope paid-up insurance values 


“Bampales explanatory “9 &. yew t Festase may be 
POSP-OFFICE § SQUARE “BOSTON. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Agents and Oanvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom vermanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

'AMES M, McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't. 








&. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS. Actuary, 
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[$10,382,781.92 
8,341,571.51 


-$2,041,210.41 


THESE SPLENDID FIGURES 


Represent THE ASSETS, LIABILITIES and SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 


respectively, of 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Cn January Ist, 1889. 


GAIN. IN ASSETS GAIN IN SURPLUS, 
GAIN IN PREMIUMS AND IN INSURANCE WRITTEN, 


(Both Life, Accident and Ticket.) 














INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.”’ 


‘“ MORAL: 





ITS RESOURCES 


are sufficient to pay AT ONCE the most exceptional mass of claims that even great 
railroad and steamboat accidents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL CLAIMS, without 
discount, immediately upon receipt of satistactory proofs. MOST LIBERAL NON- 
FORFEITURE provisions in all its policies. FULL PRINCIPAL SUM paid for loss of 
hands, feet, hand and foot, or sight, by accident; ONE-THIRD same for loss of single hand 
or foot. 


Issues also All Best Forms of Life and Endowment Poli- 
cies at Lowest Cash Rates. 


Has Paid Policy-Holders $16,000,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY, DENNIS, 
PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


69th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
At Close of Business, December 3lst, 1888. 


CASH CAPITAL - - = ~= $2,000,000 00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$35,061,247.17, 


AS FOLLOWS: 


JOHN E. MORRIS, 
ASSISTANT SEC’Y. 











Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Aqents...........6.c--ceceeeeeice seen eeteeeeeeeeneeeneeeeeneenes $565,77 07 
United States and State Stocks and Bonds.......... .cccsececccecececcverccccsccesececsesseseseces 149,300 00 
ee Tinie GORGE, occ nccvccccccccaccoveccvccccecsecsceovsscocesconseccessuceseseseceucessoccesesnce 582,150 00 
Miacollaneous Bank Stocks. .....ccccccccccscccccccccssvecccccsccccvcccccccccecccccccsccocccecsecccocccs 830,759 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds............sseccececeeeescevee seeeecesscecesesecseeees 2,255,370 GO 
County, City and Water Bonds. .........c-cccceccssceccceceeecccecccecescssesesseeseseesscsesesssseees 103,510 60 
Real Estate. ...... ccccccceceeess ee 231,594 10 
Loans on Collateral.. 33,922 50 


Ral Estate Loans..... pbslka Unaeblen 5abbndeieseapouts enetdedeesusesdsaebios ee 785,550 00 
Accumulated Interest and Rents iedithbebaied odeceebsiechessbeokon ss edebeebeen 6 gaveesqeudiaastes 22.434 50 


Ne BN .. . .0 chdbwasasavakinee+eccinihbeysadehen sckcdensbiiealll B5.001. 267 17 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital. .......sccccccccccccsce socccccccccccccccscececcecescressscecscesseccseeceeocesocsececs cee $2,000,000 00 
Meserve Gow CudstanGing Lr GOES. ....0000 coccccccccsse c0sce ccccccscccvecesescescccceseccescoscsoocss 246,175 25 


Reserve TOP ROUMGUFAMCS. . 0c. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsocccccocecceses 06 000 © socccescoocoese 1,642,656 49 
NET SURPUUS........-.. 6: ne noe meomedannal- deer daeniseimaesat: aintetitbindetatie dda dmimaaies 1,172,415 43 
CO, DOD... : canbe ndundaveetedendnnane cnet! Werheboodeusheinensdaciawibesaen $5,061,247 17 
[Se 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 
st, 085,463. 63. 


H. KELLOGG, President. D. W. C. SKILTON, Vice-President. 
J. H. MITCHELL, 24 Vice-President. GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Ass’t Secretary. 











H. MW, MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Fraacisco, Cal. 


New York City Branch Office, 166 Broadway, 
J. R. McCAY, Manager. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 














CRONE. 00000000. ccccccceses stir diamant rt] force. 
e for reinsurance,and- von er See Charter. 
Surplus over all Liabilities . eet a r —— 
“ae ol : 
TOT A Ae Oe. L MONTOOMERY, re 21 Courtiandt St. 





Seventy-Ninth Annual Exhibit 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank and Cash items..............000005: $648,856 52 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. 384,652 90 
Reemte GUE Bored Tutor est... 2.0 ..ccccccccscccscccscccccccces 23,679 45 
Real Eatate Unemecwmeberred. .. 2... cccccccccccccccce sccccccce 543,675 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgages (Ist lien)...............44.. 1,183,000 00 
Loans on Collateral Security. ........ccccccccccccccccvcccssce 53,500 00 — 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value................. 810,736 00 
“ New York, 7 t(tCheregvms ec arn guns 305,365 00 
ad Boston, We  } ghiomecacaegede 82,300 00 
6 Atbany & Montread, § ——nacce-coscccccs 83,375 00 
INI I one acecnnss 6sigin d cae saeco eens ecnestee coc almae 608,640 00 


State, City and Railroad Bonds.......... 
United States Bonds 


1,300,900 00 
221,400 00 


ee ee ee ee ee 








Total Assets,  - - - $5,750,080 47 
Cash Capital....... pga dialegliebeicusdenesainiele $1,250,000 00 
RD BOD. ooo kod seccccensccesececs 2,014,565 44 
Ovetateamdteag Clabes... 2... cece cccciecccccece 251,522 44 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities... 2,233,982 59 
Total Income during the year..............24 2,847,714 62 
Total Expenditures (except dividends)........ 2,180,646 79 
I I a Wias Hdl de ceccdesdsocccowes 461,476 50 
Tnerease tn Net Surplus. .......cccrcccs cocccces 297,722 78 


GEO. L. CHASE, President, P. C. ROYCE. Secretary, 
THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
GEO. M. COIT, Manager Metropolitan District, 
158 Broadway, New York City. 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


United States Lite Lusnranee Co., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Kor the Year ending Dec. 31st, 1888. 



































Dr. BALANCE SHEET. 
t. Actuaries’ Table Bonds and Mo: 5 
To Reserve at4 percent. Actua Ry Ponds ae 
(New York State Standard), includ- « « Be al Estate etuuatidsmmnibees W 3 <uescdes 75 
ine dividends.............00..ssccceees $5,256,851 00 b> tt -ehbgebese ae 
* Claims in course of settlemezxt. ........ 21,450 00 2 Loans CMe my pepeeeteeen 156.686 7 
« fs) BEER cccccsese : 
Premiums paid in advance............++ 1,716 48 ae Balance due by agents, secured...” 31 
“ Liability for lapsed policies presenta- . Sai credheniats ‘Anessccsd 68 
ble for surrender... .....0. seseeeee 2,877 30 | “* Deter red Premiums, less 10 per cent. 
. i a <; cnependateetnsuenecennce 84,739 18 
* Accrued rent and unpresented accounts 4,581 41 * Premiums in course of collection, iess . 
“ Surplus as regards policy-holders...... 689,023 68 i. 2 ere 2 82,000 16 
RN. cccctunterabasie Makeusimreiessaih $5,976,249 82 Total...... <sndetedaureiper apeiedioaieel $5,976,249 82 
On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American Table and 4\¢ per cent. interest) 
the Garplus is.... 2.0 ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccensecescccvece seecccececs 31,016,369 68 
DIRECTORS. 
ilbert, James R. Plum. Jobn P. Munn, = D., E. H. Perkin: 
Giiaten D' Ford, George G, Wiiliams, George H. Burf A. 8. Frisse! im ai 
Nathan F. Graves, Anthony Wallach. alt 8 iteidelbach, John J. Knox’ 
H. T aN b = F- = 4 | Wheetwright, we é Tucker. 
1 ur, en t 
5 acm Catit. Je . Eaw. Va n Vi volkenbureh, Charles E. Bill. "Jr. oughtaling, 


Henry C. Hulbert Charles 1 P. Fraleigh, Francis L. Leland. 


OFFICERS. FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD..-..--- President | P. VAN VOLKENBURGH..Dry Goods 
C. B. FRALEIGH............- Secretary | GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
A. WHEELRIGHT. ..Assistant Secretary Pres. Chemical National Bank 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN........ Actuary | JULIUS CATLIN, JrR........ Dry Goods 
ARTHUR C. PERRY...........; Cashier | CHARLES E. BILL............ Tobacco 
J.P. MUNN ......00e0- Medical Director | JOHN J. TUCKER.............. Builder 





Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


J. 8. JAFFNEY, Superintendent of Ageneies, 


All Policies Issued by this Company are INDISPUTABLE after three om. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as gatisf: 
Payments to Policy-holders for year 1888, Death Glaim 

$527,413.98 P 


New Insurance Written............ 
Total amount Insurance in force 
December S31st.......s0.++eereees £28,1 
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Equitable Tontine Policy. 


= ooo 





September 15th, 1873, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society issued a policy on the life 
of a resident of New York thirty years of age. 
It was a life policy, its premiums payable in 
sii annual payments, and on the Tontine 
plan. The total premium for fifteen years 
amounted to $5,364. 

1888: 


This is a return 


Here is the result September 15th, 
A cash value of $6,567.70. 





in cash to the policy-holder of $122.45 for 
wail $100 paid in premiums, and is in addi- 
tion to the protection furnished to his family 
the fifteen 


of $10,000 of assurance during 


years. He could have taken a paid-up policy 
) 


for $15,860. This would secure a return in 
>; oa 


cash to the policy-holder’s heirs of $295.70 for 


each $100 paid in premiums. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARGER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


GIVES A 


Better Contract, 


And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 








LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORE. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over ... . §$118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


1845 = ” - $97,490.34 
I855 - - - Peper pig toe: 
I8G5 - - - 2,235,407 .86 


1875 - - - 

1885 - - - 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - - 
‘“ 61, 1887 - - - 

” J S888 © - - 


7 19 66m 970.06 
103,876,178.51 
108,908,967,51 
114,181,963.24 
118,806.85 1.88 


OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


Che Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 





on the 3ist of December, 1887. - 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked of? Ist 

JAMURET, WN. ccccccercoccccccvccese'.00 00 1,417.600 13 

Total Marine Premiums ..........s+++. $5,060,549 22 








4, ™M,. ALLEN, President, 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


Ww. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. ee ee -- Bae SS 
Losses paid during the same 
43. B. PIERCE, Secretary. OE cncotodiecussig cekeuks $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
TERBDORSOS. 20000cccccccescoves 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assete— 
viz: 





United States and ate of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 


8 $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1.559.100 00 

Continental Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GUURAOE EB ccvinssdcocndes ésvedevcscooeces 474.439 88 
° Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
. Geld Bb TRA, cvcoccconsevcgeecseccenssveseue 218,192 40 
(Fire) Insurance Co. ER cisstehet-cosinstends cadet $12,237,283 36 


FFIcESs, (New YORK, 100 BRoapway. —— 
ontineotst } Brooxiyn, cor. Court and Mon = @Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


0. 106 Broadway, E. of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585.904 05 legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of February next. 
Reserve.ampleforallciaims. 368,721 37 | pe outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 


Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 | be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
Not Surpius............cccceeeceeee 920,997 61 | \eza) representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 

—_—_—_——— | enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,188S8, $4,875,623 03 thereon will cease. The certificates to bs produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





Wa EBone, HEARNE AWRPET? 
, RICHARD A. McCURDY .VEN CHA'S H: MARSHAL 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN. $4 Sits LOW. JAitES 6. DE FOREST? 
GEORGE BLI ALEX. E. 0 Gls, RLESD. LEVERICH, 
HIRAM BARNEY JNO. L. RIKE Be ENJAMIN H. FIELD, SGRN L. RIKER 
HENRY C. BOWEN JOHN H. REE JOST ‘AH IN HP GEORGE BLISS, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, MOND W  CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
E. W. CORLIES . M. RICHARDS, ROeERT B. MINTUR N: DENTON SMITH, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. H. 8 : ii M DEGROOT, ISAA C BEL, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN. HENRY F. SPAULDING | HORACE GRAY ED FLOXD-J D-JONES, 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A. SLATE WILLIAM E. DODGE. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JAMES FRASER LAWREN' RNURE ELLIOTT IRA BU y, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEODORE F. VAIL, JAMES WLETT. 
WM. H. HUR A J.D. VE +4 Sots D HEW WLETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
5 9. quaementeme: L. WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


OHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A, A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President, 





HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, See’y Brooklyn Dep't. 
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| Old and Young. 


THE SECRET CHAMBER. 





BY WLILIAM H. HAYNE. 





THERE is a secret chamber in the soul, 
The audience room of Conscience—a pure 


queen 

Whose subjects are all Good and Evil 
Deeds. 

She sits enthroned above the shifting 
throng, 


With sinless lips and clear seraphic eyes. 

The Good Deeds come with worshipful 
white brows, 

And blessed by her their radiant footsteps 
reach 

Some Land of Promise veiled from mortal 
view. 

The LIL Deeds enter with defiant steps, 

Clad in the brazen armor they have 
wrought— 

The armor of their unregretted sins— 

But ere they pass beyond that virgin 
throne 

Are stricken down with sudden light that 
streams 

In sun-bright splendor from their sover- 
eign’s crown! 

GROVETOWN, GA. 


> 


FATHER SANSOM. 








BY ROBERT TIMSOL. 





He was a beautiful old man, with his 
soft white hair and the peachy bioom lin- 
gering yet on his furrowed cheek, and his 
erect form and rather military bearing, 
and his stern blue eye—a living picture of 
venerable health and purity and dignity. 
So the new ministers always thought, 
when he met them at the station on their 
successive arrivals, and showed them the 
way to the hotel. He would treat them 
kindly, with just a touch of the critical 
and patronizing in his manner, and they 
would say to themselves: ‘* I will have to 
preach my best sermons, and be specially 
careful of my deportment, if I have offi- 
cers in the church like tbat. But whata 
blessing it will be to look up to sucha 
father in Israel, and to go to him for 
counsel! Heseems so grave and gracious; 
he must be a very leading man here.” 

The new ministers used to modify this 
opinion before they had been long in 
Ducktown. They found that Father San- 
som was allowed to manage the parish be- 
cause he had nothing else to do, and the 
other vestrymen were more or less occu- 
pied with secular cares. That is, he was 
permitted to exercise a general supervis- 
ion and todischarge certain ineonsiderabie 
tho often showy functions; but when it 
came to affairs of any importance, such 
as handling the finances, or repairing the 
church, or even calling a pastor, that was 
a horse of another color. 

‘*You see,” Mr. Jantec would say—he 
was the most communicative of the breth- 
ren, and yave the new arrivals more in- 
formation than anybody else did—* there 
must be some work for every man to do 
in life, if he isn’t bedridden or idiotic; 
and the old man is of some use in his way 
—he really is. He attends to a lot of 
things that ought to be seen to, but 
wouldn’t be worth over a dollar and a 
half a year, if they were paid for. He 
passes the plate well—has had so much 
practice, you know; he’s nice to look at— 
good sort of figure-head. Then he’s an 
early settier and oldest inhabitant; been 
here forty years, they say. I forget 
whether its twenty-three or twenty-seven 
ministers we’ve had, but I bet you he’s 
met nigh every one of ’em at the depot, 
same as he did you—ever since there was 
a depot; or at the stage before that. It 
helps him to feel important, and nobody 
grudges him that.” 

‘*But he must have been in business 
formerly,” the new arrival would re- 
mark. ‘‘The town has grown, wealth 
has been acquired here; did none of it 
come to him?” 

‘* He ain't that kind. He’s been in five 
or six businesses, and failed in all, till his 
sons stopped it. Then one of them took 
him in as a clerk, but that didn’t work, 
either. Of late years they tind it cheaper 
to pay his rent and keep the house sup- 
plied. They don’t want him with them, 
of course, because they’ve got families of 





their own; it’s easier to be filial a block or 
two off.” 

** He is always welldressed. Has he no 
means of his own ?” 

** Not a red cent but what the boys give 
him. They are two of our leading men, 
you know, and they keep him respectable. 
But he’s of no consequence; how cana 
man be without money? Fellows like you 
and me, living on a salary, are well enough 
in our way—we represent at least an in- 
come, and are presumably worth what we 
earn; but to carry weight in American 
society requires capital. When one has 
neither stock, Jand, nor even so much a 
month wages, of course he’s nobody. 
Father Sansom is a form, I may say— 
rather that than an institution. As such 
we all accept and observe him; he takes 
it for real, if no one else does. His sons 
don’t want him to be neglected, and they 
are men of substance. A good many peo- 
ple live that way, on some other fellow’s 
credit, you may notice; it pleases them, 
and it don’t hurt those who know the 
facts. The Church is a blessing to such 
folks, for they can make more show there 
than anywhere else. Oh, I don’t say he 
ain’t useful; and then he enjoys it so. 
We all help—make believe that his potter- 
ing around amounts to something. Still 
we have to keep him in bounds; he’d take 
the earth if we let him. He used to su- 
perintend the Sunday-school, but we had 
to stop that. So now he just noses 
around, and pretends to regulate things. 
He picks up a lot of information, such as 
it is—more than we want, often, but 
sometimes it comes in handy.” At this 
point the speaker would pause, as if he 
were coming dangerously near state se- 
crets. 

Ducktown did not exactly improve on 
acquaintance. As time went on, the new 
ministers would discover that their Zion 
was not at unity in itself. Its members 
had often heard and doubtless pondered 
the 133d Psalm, but they had aot all re- 
duced it to practice. Part of St. Paul’s 
Corinthian Epistles applied to them, for 
there were divisions among them. A 
farmer some miles out of town, whe 
claimed one of the pastors as an old 
schoolmate, made his comments with un- 
hallowed freedom. ‘‘ Your people, friend 
Jones, enjoy a row; hot water is their na- 
tive element. In fact, some of ’em can’t 
be at peace except when they’re at war. 
They hate to behave ’emselves; it wears 
’em out to keep quiet for six months. 
There is Mrs. Shanks, now, and Mrs. 
Newborn in the big house on the hill; 
they will smile so sweet, and paw over 
you, and tell you how much good your 
last sermon did ’em, but it hurts ’em all 
the time to do it; they’re just itching to 
be at each other’s throats or at yours, 
But the worst of ’em is’— 

Here the minister, who was young and 
conscientious, checked the tide of disclus- 
ures and changed the subject. He would 
have liked to hear more, but he thought 
it wrong to discuss parochial matters 
with one not of the fold, and encourage 
remarks which might, nay must be slan- 
derous, since they were made by an un- 
circumcised Philistine upon the saints. 

But whatever might be the pastor’s 
supply of faith and gcod will, they soon 
learned that on one point the saints were 
generally agreed. When any of the flock 
(that is, any of standing and influence), 
evolved a grudge or an objection against 
the shepherd, that shepherd might as well 
pack his trunk forthwith. He was fair 
game, and if he did not suit the people 
his usefulness was over. It mattered 
little what he had or had not done. There 
are specks on the sun, and bacteria in the 
purest mountain brooks, but a clergy- 
man, like Cesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion; the moment a breath of re- 
proach touched, however lightly or un- 
deservedly, on his fair name, there was 
anend of him. He might bein no fault 
originally, but he ought to have managed 
better than to let his good be evil spoken 
of. So said the church officers when these 
occasions came, which was at least once 
a year on the average. It was even 
claimed that the Ducktown Zion had had 
an exceptionally mean set of ministers; 
and this assertion, rising in a quarter not 
greatly regarded, met wide acceptance. 








There was nothing short of breaking 
the sixth and seventh commandments, of 
which these wolves in sheep’s clothing 
had not been guilty. One of them had 
quoted. from Cowper’s ‘‘ Task” without 
the prescribed introductory formula, ‘‘ As 
the poet beautifully observes”—which, 
as one of the rulers of the synagogue 
forcibly put it, was ‘‘the same as trying 
to pass the lines off for his own; as if,” 
the critic contemptuously went on—‘“ as 
if he could write poetry.” Another bad 
the hardihood to utter gross personalities, 
under pretense of denouncing tale-bear- 
ing and scandal-mongering. ‘‘ Nothing 
that we ever said,” the same censor in- 
sisted, ‘‘ was half as bad as his imperti- 
neuce, in accusing us cf saying it. Why, 
everybody knew who he meant—even the 
persons most concerned, and they were 
justiy indignant. Wher a minister has 
no more decency than that. he ought to 
be expelled, not only from this parish but 
from the Church at large, sir.” 

A third spent too much time in the 
streets and too little in hisstudy. “A 
mere gadabout, sir, always visiting, till 
we were sick of the sight of bis face, and 
his voice grew common and stale during 
the week, so that it had nocharm on Sun- 
day.” A fourth suffered from a precisely 
Opposite complaint; he was well enough 
in the pulpit, but neglected his pastoral 
duties shamefully. The poor, it was true, 
made no complaint, but he failed to win 
the favor of certain families. ‘‘ Theman 
actually seems to consider himself equal 
to the best peopie in town. He has mis- 
taken his calling, sir; his mind is far too 
independent for his station.” 

In one way or other they had all mis- 
taken their calling. A _ fifth, against 
whose public walk no charges could be 
laid, was unhappy in his domestic rela- 
tions. ‘*His wife is an odious woman, 
sir—cold as an iceberg. Her eyes do 
not dwell on your face; not for any 
length of time. When she shakes hands 
she does it languidly, with no grip at all, 
and makes haste to drop your fingers. as 
if she cared nothing whatever about you. 
He will never do any good, with such an 
incumbrance; she is a fatal barrier be- 
tween him and his people.” 

A sixth—but really I have no space to 
set down all the shortcomings and of- 
fenses of these wretched ministers. ‘A 
very ordinary set, sir,” the objector would 
asseverate; ‘‘ not one of them up to a fair 
standard. Our parish has been most un- 
fortunate, we have never been worthily 
served—no, not once, sir.” 

The successive parsons used to meditate 
much on these unedifying discoveries. 
‘*Ts it true,” said one of them to the ap- 
proachable Mr. Jantec, ‘‘that none of my 
predecessors left here in peace ?” 

‘*No,” that open-mouthed brother re- 
plied; ‘‘ there was anexception. We had 
a young man here once who gota call East 
before his year was up,and went; he had no 
trouble. But,” the speaker added apolo- 
getically, ‘that was during the war and 
Father Sansom was off with the Gray- 
beards,” 

‘*So far as I see,” the pastor ventured, 
‘*the blame was not altogether with 
them. ° How is it you have so little respect 
for the cloth here?” 

‘*Why, we go on business principles. 
In every trade, money has the advantage; 
he who receives it is a sort of beneficiary. 
Weare tbe employers, you see, and an 
employé must give satisfaction or go. 
The High Church doctrines are pretty 
enough, but unpractical—not fitted to 
modern times and democratic manners. 
They won’t go down out here, anyway. I 
don’t suppose they really do anywhere; 
it’s all talk and theory, that kind of thing; 
you don't suppose they that have the cash 
are going to let go the grip? No; they 
want their money’s worth. This is a free 
country, and those who pay pew rent 
must rule, of course. They’re permanent, 
or supposed to be, while your sort ain’t. 
A difference rises, and who’s to step down 
and out? Why, the parson—that’s plain, 
surely. You know the canons; there are 
pages on pages for disciplining theclergy, 
and none at all for us. Cause why, the 
laymen holds the purse, and don’t get a sal- 
ary. A minister does, and has to live on 
it mostly, such as it is; so he must be all 





things to all men, and if he can’t, let bim 
moveon. One goes and another comes; 
there’s plenty of ’em, always ready to try 
a new place. I own,” the expounder 
added judicially, ‘‘from your point of 
view we're a hardlot here. Once wetook 
a fancy to a young fellow at the college, 
just finishing and not ordained yet, but 
the Bishop wouldn't let us have him. 
Easy-going man the Bishop was too; let 
his parishes do what they pleased, and 
never meddled—knew too much for that. 
But this time he put his foot down. ‘ No,’ 
says he, quite excited; ‘this is a nice, 
promising boy, just beginning life. I 
want him tolivea while and dosome work. 
I won't have him killed offat once. See? 
he sha’n’t go to Ducktown.’” 

No clerical gentlemen ever grew gray 
in the service of Zion church; or, if they 
did, it was ‘‘ not with years.” Before their 
first had expired, a deputation would 
wait on them to explain that their peru- 
larity was impaired and they had better 
seek other fields, If they were bachelors, 
they could be accused of a lack either 
of dignity or of scciability. If mar- 
ried, there were too many garments 
on the Monday afternoon line to befit 
their position, or not enough, their butch- 
ers’ bills were too large or too small, their 
wives too extravagant and worldly in 
attire or too disgracefully dowdy. Th:«se 
were the lighter counts of an ever-chang- 
ingindictment. When the sins were thus 
venial, Fathor Sansom usually composed 
the deputation, and for this office his 
venerable locks, stern blue eye, and mar- 
tial bearing were effective qualificativus. 
‘**When you came,” he would say, ‘lL 
trusted that you might prove a mode! pas- 
tor, and build up the walls of Zion. But 
human hopes are deceptive, especially in 
Church matters;” and then he would sigh 
deeply. The ministers, when not yet 
chastened by long experience, would 
sometimes hint that these disappoint- 
ments might in his case have lost their 
poignancy before now by frequent repe- 
tition. But such flippancy would meet 
speedy rebuke. ‘‘ You may think so,” 
the warden would reply, ‘‘ but toone who 
has the interests of the Church at heart— 
to an earnest spirit and a sensitive con- 
science, sir—they are most humiliating 
and painful. These things are bringing 
me to the grave. sir.” And then his eye 
would flash, and he would look five years 
younger than usual. The skeptical and 
malicious even hinted that these dolorous 
occasions were a source of unholy joy 
and triumph to the old man, that he kept 
the record of the incumbents he had 
ousted as an Indian does his tale of scalps. 
But we know that tbe detractors of vir- 
tue abound everywhere, alas! and we 
need give no heed to these low insinua- 
tions. Father Sansom might be hard to 
satisfy, but it was because his ideal was 
pitched so high. Whohad the welfare of 
Zion more constantly at heart than he? 
Who was more zealous to keep her skirts 
clear of clerical contamination? If he 
had only belonged to the old Uburch and 
and lived a few centurics earlier, say in 
Torquemada’s time, then he would have 
been better appreciated. ' 

For he was zealous for orthodoxy no 
less than for comparative externals. Not 
that he was a theologian, but he adhered 
closely (and warmly) to the traditions of 
his youth, as near as he could remember 
them—which were, more or less accurate- 
ly, the evangelical tenets prevalent in 
Southwestern Vermont about A.D. 1825. 
That the world had since then moved on 
half a century, and possibly learned 
something, that he himself had changed 
his ecclesiastical base, and professed ac- 
ceptance of another doctrine, discipline 
and worship, mattered not at all. Duck- 
town attached no great importance to 
sectarian distinctions, and Father Sansom 
was sure that ali Christians were, or 
ought to be, of one identical faith; wo, 
therefore, to those who departed in any 
wise from the standards to which he 
had bowed in infancy, and into which he 
had never troubled his youthful, or ma- 
ture, or aged brain to inquire. 

They had ail sorts of ministers in the 
Ducktown succession, and a few of them 
were mildly (very mildly) tainted with 
neology. One of these went so far as to 
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express in the pulpit a hope that he and 
his flock might meet Socrates in Heaven. 
and possibly derive benefit from the con- 
versation of thatsage. At this the war- 
den was fiercely indignant, and expressed 
his wrath to all comers with attractive 
frankness. ‘* What! a degraded heathen, 
a vile idolater, a rejector of our holy 
religion, to be saved !” 

‘See here, Father Sansom,” said Mr. 
Jantec; ‘‘do you mean to say it was old 
Soe’s fault that he was born four hun- 
dred odd years before Jesus Christ was?” 

‘‘Isthatso?” cried the objector, molli- 
fied by this mild answer; ‘* was Socrates 
really born before Christ?” 

And thus peace was maintained for the 
time. But soon after, Canon Farrar’s 
famous sermons on ‘‘ Eternal Hope” pro- 
duced a sensation which spread widely, 
and almost every minister in the land— 
or in certain parts of it at least—was ex- 
pected to put himself on record on one 
side or other of the controversy. He of 
Ducktown fell into line, and offered a 
discourse which leaned somewhat toward 
the dangerous heresy of the Restoration- 
ists—tho, as the standards of his Church 
laid down no precise law or limit for 
men’s thinking as to the Last Things, he 
was within bounds of the unforbidden. 
But the local guardian of orthodoxy was 
much disgusted, and Mr. Jantec, who 
was a humorist in asmall way, undertook 
to draw him out. ‘I want to get your 
views,” said thisinquirer. ‘* Do you con- 
sider it an essential article of faith that 
those who are lost will be burnt up?” 

‘‘ Of course I do, sir; it’s as plain as can 
be. Didn’t you know that?” 

‘* It’s a literal lake of fire, is it, and a 
literal ‘ everlasting ’"—no getting round it?” 

‘* Certainly; itsays so in the Bible, most 
distinctly.” 

‘* And a correct opinion on these points 
is essential to salvation? Then to be saved 
you must be sure most people will be 
damned? ,’ 

** No doubt of it, sir; not the least in 
life.” 

‘* Now see here, Father Sansom, do you 
mean to say that when you are up there 
in Abraham’s bosom, it wouldn't damp 
your pleasure to see your old friends 
squirming and yelling in the fire?” 

‘*Not a bit, sir—not abit. I should 
know they were getting their deserts, 
and it would be all right. I’m surprised 
at you, Jantec.” 

‘* But suppose you were among the 
lost; how would you like that?” 

The old man’s brow grew dark. ‘I 
can’t suppose any such thing, sir; not for 
a moment. There’s no sense in it, and no 
justice. Me! Impossible. It’s sinners 
that go to Hell. If you can’t talk ration. 
ally, Mr. Jantec, you'll have to excuse 
me. I dislike profanity, sir.” 

‘* Well, we'll put you back among the 
sheep, then. But think a bit. You look 
across, and see most of us—say me and 
Ball and his wife, and perhaps your son 
Sam and all his folks, and parson Jones 
too, over there frying. Wouldn’t you 
want to do something to help us out?” 

The worthy man was much excited 
by these congenial pictures. ‘‘No, I 
wouldn’t!” he cried. ‘‘I’d let you stay 
there where you belonged. I’d rather have 
it so!” 

*“Do you mean that you couldn’t be 
content in Heaven unless you saw us get- 
ting it hot in the other place?” 

‘Yes, I do; just so. I stand by the 
Gospel, sir!’ The orthodox eyes blazed, 
and a fierce, triumphant smile lighted up 
the aged features. 

The successful searcher after truth, 
great!y edified, hastened off to impart this 
new source of enjoyment to his friend 
and pastor. Mr. Jones listened pensive- 
ly. ‘* So,” said he, ‘‘ you insisted, a 
dozen of you, that I should handle that 
topic, and now Iam to be held to account 
for discharging my conscience, am I ?” 

** Not at all,” the visitor replied. ‘* You 
haven’t got the point of view; its not bus- 
iness we’re at now, but pleasure. We all 
liked that sermon, and it has raised your 
reputation; you know it’s the fashion to 
be liberal here. In this case the old man 
represents only himself.” 

‘* Still, he will bring this up against me 
hereafter.” 


**He can’t, for most of us are com- 
mitted in your favor; and that won’t be 
forgotten till somebody else gets a griev- 
ance independent of this. I thought you 
understood his position in the parish, He 
is always picking out flaws, but that 
amounts to nothing so long as he stands 
alone. Nobody cares a rap for his notions 
or wishes or dislikes. But when others 
turn malcontent he is useful as a chorus 
and detective, and reporter and messen- 
ger-boy; he spreads the disaffection and 
brings it to a focus, does the dirty work 
and puts on greatairs over it—he has a 
talent for that. You can be easy a while 
yet; your time will come, but it hasn’t 
come now. When it does, he will have a 
hand in it, but it won’t be hisdoing alone; 
his guns are not heavy enough for 
that.” 

The pastor meditated a while. ‘ Mr. 
Jantec, when my time comes, as you say 
it will. I would like to have warning, so 
that [may get away with the least fric- 
tion. The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; I have no wish to stay when I am 
no longer wanted, and no taste for quar- 
rels which are useless and disgraceful. 
It would be a friend’s part if you were to 
give me timely notice.” 

‘“*Oh, it won’t be necessary; you will 
know about it as soon as I do. When 
people ceaseto call on you, or to shake 
bands in the street, or ask you out to tea; 
when tke Sunday-school children begin to 
stare at you and edge away; when you 
get no more compliments on the ser- 
mons; from these signs you'll infer that 
the winter of your discontent has begun. 
A clergyman takes these risks and muprt 
be ready to meet his fate most any time. 
But you won't have to wait for such in- 
dications either, Our people are very 
fratk. First thing you know, there'll be 
a vestry-meeting or a committee, and 
they'll serve you out in approved style. 
It generally comes like a cyclone or an 
earthquake, and there’s no use of trying 
to anticipate or avoid it. Some storms 
have laws of their own, but ours haven't, 
except that they’re pretty frequent. No 
good of asking me. I can’t tell you what 
todo or avoid doing. You're all right 
as yet, and why you should be all wrong 
next spring or next week, ] know no more 
than you do, except that it’s away we 
have here. If you were the angel Ga- 
briel it would make no particular differ- 
ence. Once a man stayed here two years 
—actually did—and we thought all the 

world of him, but he failed to see Mrs. 
Newborn one day across the street, when 
he was ina hurry, and off he had togo 
the next month; they said a minister that 
wouldn’t speak to his best people wasn’t 
fit to preach the Gospel. Recognize the 
ear-marks of that saying? Yes, just so. 
Mostly our clock runs from eight to ten 
months, and then it needs a new hand to 
wind it up. They like change, and they 
must have blood now and then—aborigi- 
naltraitin ’em. Little account as they 
make of Father Sansom, he’s taught ’em 
several tricks and got’em settled in this 


habit. You see, he started the church 
here, and bossed it till it took his 
mold.” 


‘Mr. Jantec,” said the saddened min- 
ister, ‘‘Ican’t get acclimated to all this; 
but I’ve learned to regard you asa human 
being, comparativeiy. If I fail to get 
away before my turn comes, I wish you 
would do the deputation business, instead 
of Mr. Sansom.” 

‘*Who, I? Ob, it would never do. The 
old man would die if his occupation were 
taken away, and I wouldn’t want to have 
his blood on my hands, for—betw-en us— 
I don’t feelso sure of his election as he 
does. The others are not so fond of that 
kind of thing as he is, not when it comes 
to the point ; I wouldn’t like it at all, nor 
know how to goat it gracefully. I can 
talk to you as man with man, but I’m not 
‘inthe headsman line. Heregardsserving 
these notices to quit as the crown and 
glory of his work—feels himself Rhada- 
manthus and the rest rolled into one. 
That’s what he lives for, mostly, and we 
don’t want to rob him of it.” 

Father Sansom is still a pillar of the 
church in Ducktown. Visiting strangers 
rarely fail toadmire hissnow-white locks 





and the urbane dignity with which he 


hands the plate around. He has made 
his sons promise that when he dies he 
shall have a funeral sermon (tho that is 
not customary), and that if possible the 
Bishop shall be had up to preach it—for 
he still distrusts the local clergy, and 
with too much reason. Whenever that 
sermon is delivered, no doubt it will tell 
improvingly the story of his long, blame- 
less and beneficent life, of his devoted 
love to the Church, of the high esteem 
and deep affection felt for him by all, and 
of the exalted place assigned him in the 
abodes of bliss, whence he can enjoy a 
commanding view of what goes on on the 
other side. 


THE BOY NEXT DOOR. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 








YELLs that brought to mind the savage 
To his war-paint, all alert ! 
Raids that oft recalled the ravage 
Of some border-land expert! 
Hanyings on to trees and fences, 
In his efforts to explore; 
Startling to a body’s senses 
Was the little boy next door! 


If a window-pane was shattered, 
Or amissile cieaved the air; 
If the street’s repose was scattered— 
Heads out-peeping, everywhere— 
Little need for explanation, 
All had happened oft before; 
Mite of terror and vexation 
Was that little boy next door! 


Cats and dogs, by intuition, 
Knew of his approach, and fled; 
Jaunty was the hat’s position 
On his roguish, curly head, 
As with bearing independent 
He would : ound the crossings o’er ; 
With good nature all resplendent 
Was the little boy next door! 


Brave, chivalric and respectful 
To theold who came his way, 
With a sympathy regretful 
Toward each beggar, day by day; 
How the wild ard tame were mingled 
In his nature’s bounteous store ! 
How my nerves were hourly tingled 
By that little boy next door! 


When, at sunset, homeward walking, 
Once I missed the children’s noise, 

Marked their groups, in whispers talking, 
Leaving all their romping joys, 

Saw the snow-white ribbons streaming 
From the house I stopped before— 

Tear drops on mv cheeks were gleaming 
For the little boy next door! 
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WHEN the holidays were over the ex- 
cbhequer was always low in the Garstone 
family; and it was with a rueful counte- 
nance that Master Johnny counted up 
what would in all probability at that time 
be his available funds, and found that he 
should have one large old-fashioned cent 
which he would be ashamed to pass, and 
a jack-knife whose rusty and broken 
blades and sticky chinks offered a fair 
field for the old experiment upon iden- 
tity. Christmas and New Year’s might 
leave him possibly a clear conscience, but 
certainly nothing else. He had wanted a 
new knife, a wallet to carry in his breast- 
pocket with his valuable papers, a new 
watch, a pair of skates of new design— 
what hadn’t he wanted? And he would 
have the sense of having done right. 
And Jobnny rumpled all his shock of yel- 
low curls and puckered his red lips in a 
vain attempt to whistle. It might be all 
very well for Papa and Mamma, who had 
everything they wanted anyway, and for 
Sophy, who was sure to have from Jack 
Winfield the thing her heart was set on, 
or for Will, who was a man with a 
bank account now of his own, or for the 
rest of them for whom the outside world 
had remembrance—it might be well 
enough for them to sacrifice their holi- 
day gifts; but Johnny had no one but 
his family to look to in the matter; and 
on the whole what they would really be 
doing was to sacrifice Johnny. Still he 
was the source and origin of it all him- 
self, Knowing his father’s temperament, 
that very morning, as he trudged down- 
town by his side, he had remarked on 
the ‘‘fool things” the great crowd of 





shoppers were buying, and how much 


better it would be if they all united their 
forces and gave a prize for good boys, or 
something of the sort. But he had hardly 
dreamed of that little seed’s bearing the 
fruit it did. 

That evening Sophy had quietly men- 
tioned, as she handed her father the news 
paper, that she hoped he understood these 
little attentions of hers and felt ready to 
respond to them 1n the generous and no- 
ble way that had always characterized 
the head of a family whose eldest daugh- 
ter had Christmas presents to make. 

*“*V’ve been waiting for it,’ said her 
father,with half asmile and half a frown. 
** How much is it?” 

**T don’t see, Papa,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly, her pretty finger on her pretty lips, 
as if she hadn't already figured it all down 
to a dot, ‘‘ how I can get along with less 
than a hundred dollars; altho, if it makes 
it seem less to you, as it does to me 2.t the 
bargain counter, i will say ninety-nine.” 

‘* A hundred dollars!” he exciaimed. 

‘Qh, ninety-nine! Yes, dear. There’s 
Johnny, and Jenny, and Will, and Jack, 
and Fred, and Marion, and Mamma, and 
you, and” — 

‘** Please count me out.” 

‘*I don’t like todo that. And ever so 
many people outside the house. No, real- 
ly, I don’t see how I can get along with 
aay less at all, Papa.” 

** And how much is it that you want, 
Marion ?” 

‘*Well,” said Marion, roguishly, luoking 
up from the frame where she stuck ina 
needle and counted and strung a bead 
and counted, ‘‘ since you’re so kind as to 
ask. I’m not so old as Sophy, but I can 
spend money more wisely, and I haven’t 
any Jack. I think I can worry along on 
eighty.” 

‘* And your mother?” said the father 
with what in a tropical country would be 
called an ominous quiet, the quiet that 
precedes a hurricane. ‘‘How much do 
you want, my dear?” 

** All I can be spared,” said the mother, 
taking advantage of the opportunity. 
‘* Altho I’m sure I do think it’s a wanton 
waste, and I almost always want to keep 
the things I give away, and I could do so 
much more good with the money. But 
these people would only think us mean 
and ”— 

‘** And that preamble intends how much 
—one—two—three hundred ?” 

** Two, at least,” said the mother, with 
outward calm if inward breathlessness. 

‘*And Jennie? She makes presents?” 

‘Of course Ido!” cried Jennie. ‘I’ve 
been saving my pennies this ever so long. 
And Johnny’s been saving his ever since 
Fourth of July. And I guess we've more 
than ten dollars apiece. Ikept Johnny’s 
for him, because he couldn’t keep it him- 
self, and you know you said last year, 

Papa, that you’d double whatever we 
saved.” 

‘Oh, certainly,” said the father, with 
the most extraordinary urbanity. ‘I 
don’t suppose, however, that Will and 
Fred intend to ask me for tne money with 
which to buy their gifts. But how much 
do you expect to spend, boys?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Will, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘I suppose about the same 
as Sophy. You know I am laying by 
for the future, sir.” 

‘* Yes, anda very pretty future. Iscaw 
her to-day. She’s a little blush-rose. 
Well, Fred?” 

“I don’t know. It’s a beastly shame, I 
know that, to take a whole month of a 
fellow’s salary for flowers and bonbons 
and gloves togirls who will forget your 
existence perhaps by next year.” 

** Another hundred for Fred, then, that 
means,” said his father. ‘‘ Now let me 
see. Holiday gifts are going to take six 
hundred dollars out of this family, besides 
what I may have to spend personally, and 
not one useful thing in the whole lot of 
them, and other families suffering for 
bread and perishing for coal. A waste? 
Ashame? Only a waste and ashame? 
It’sasin! It’s an outrage! It’s all but a 
crime!” and down went Mr. Garstone’s 
paper, and up he sprang upon his feet, 
pacing the rug in one of his sudden fu- 
ries, like a lion in a cage; and the family 
all held their breath as if they were about 
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crime!” cried Mr. Garstone—‘‘it is a 
crime! You'll be be called to give an ac- 
count for it! The lives and the souls of 
these other people in want and in trouble 
will be demanded of you, lives and souls 
that you might have saved with your 
money, and you frittered the money 
away, instead, swopping gifts that you 
don’t want, and the other party doesn’t 
want, of no use to anybody but the rag- 
men usually”— 

** But they are,” exclaimed the mother, 
in pacification. ‘I’m sure Fred would 
find a velvet dressing-gown useful, and 
you would enjoy a quilted satin one to 
read your paper in”— 

**I won’t! I shouldn’t! I despise a 
dressing-gown. I always did! Don’t 
any one provide me with a dressing- 
gown! WhenI'm a lean and slippered 
pantaloon it’s time enough for that ! And 
I want my boys dressed like gentlemen. 
I won’t have them hanging round in 
velvet coats, the popinjays! No, 
I repeat it. There’s not one thing 
will be given to any one in the house 
from outside that they need or want, or 
havea right to have at the price itis 
going to cost them in buying correspond- 
ing things. It’s unwarrantable! It’s un- 
justifiable! It’s a part of the general 
corruption that is settling like a mildew 
on everything in these days of Sodom 
and Gomorrah over again! Six hundred, 
eight hundred, perhaps a thousand dol- 
ars, add it together, wasted in this house, 
torn up, tossed to the winds, for things 
we could do without and never know it, 
when here are people without clothes, 
without blankets, without food, without 
roofs; full of suffering, driven to crime 
and shame, and the suffering, and the 
sin all to be prevented by the money we 
throw away. It’s enough to bring down 
wrath on our heads! It makes me shiver 
to think of it! It’s selfishness, cupidity, 
greed, multiplied by vanity and carried 
to the highest power! It’s enough to 
give satisfaction to the Powers of Dark- 
ness and to make such Powers, if there 
were none now. It’s”— 

‘* Enough!” said Will. ‘It’s enough 
to prove that the Garstones are idiots and 
malefactors from Wayback, and deserve 
to be in Dante’s inner circle for all time 
to come, really so bad that it’s no matter 
what they do now, for there’s no power 
in the universe can cleanse them from the 
original stain of having given away more 
than they ever received !”— 

**People,” said Fred, ‘* who are always 
going about tearing a passion to tatters.” 

**And who appear to think,” said 
Sopby, ‘that it’s no matter at all about 
the comfort of their own daughters so 
long as other people’s daughters are com- 
fortable; for I’m sure I shall be distressed 
to death if I can’t make the Christmas 
gifts I always do.” 

And then Mr. Garstone sat down and 
brushed all his gray hair erect and picked 
up his paper and looked round a little 
anxiously, and they all laughed. 

** But, seriously,” said the mother, ‘I 
do think that the way we celebrate holy 
festival days by stimulating acquisitive- 
ness, the love of acquiring and possessing 
and hoarding, isagreat mistake, And we 
are generally so worn out as to be fit for 
nothing after the week’s shopping, and 
the condition to which we reduce the 
poor shop-girls is a barbarity equal to any 
in the old Roman circus, and”— 

** And, in short, Mamma,” said Marion, 
‘you know just the place where you’d 
like to bestow your money, and give no 
one of us any gift at all.” 

‘* Yes, I do,” said her mother. 

‘* And have the rest of us add ours,” 
said Sophy. 

‘*It wouldn’t do you a bit of harm.” 

** And do somebody else a lot of good,” 
cried little Jenny, coming to the rescue, 
with an idea that they were badgering 
herdearmother. ‘I'llgivemine, Mamma 
dear, and all that Papa was going to give 
me, too. I think—I think,” she said, with 
authority, ‘‘ that Papa is perfectly right.” 

‘* Bravo, Jenny!” cried Fred. ‘* And 
T’ll not be outdone. Mother, take mine— 
all that the Governor wili give me.” 

‘* You gracelessscamp!” said his Father. 

‘* My word’s as good as my bond,” said 
Fred, ‘There it is, planked down;” and 





he tossed a hundred-dollar bill into his 
mother’s lap. 

‘*I don’t carry money round in that 
loose way.” said Will. 

‘‘Nor I, frequently. Don’t have it to 
carry. But I had it ready to hand the 
Mater to get my presents for me —she al- 
ways does. Now I shall walk in the Gov- 
ernor’s tracks and give no one so much as 
a card.” 

‘In the house, that is,” said Marion, 
significantly. 

‘**Much the easiest way of settling the 
whole thing,” said Will, ignoring her. 
“Tl give you the check for mine to- 
morrow morning, Mammy. There’s at 
least fifteen or eighteen I should have to 
make. I couldn’t get out of it at less than 
a round hundred.” 

**Oh, oh, oh!” said Marion. ‘: We’re 
allinforit! And it’s just going to strip 
Christmas of every bit of its jollity, and 
not even leave anything over for New 
Year s!” 

*-I don’t know,” said Sophy. ‘I sup- 
pose we might get up surprises for each 
other that might be pleasant without the 
presents. I don’t know ”— 

** Let’s try,” said her father. 

‘*But, Papa!” said Johnny, who had 
begun in blank dismay to have a realizing 
sense that theories were all very well till 
facts applied them. ‘‘I must have my 
skates |” 

‘* What’s the matter with theskates you 
have now?” 

**Oh, they’re all right!” said Fred. 

**They’re not all right!’ retorted the 
indignant Johnny. ‘*Any more than 
your ”— 

** Well, Johnny,” said his father, ‘‘of 
course you can do as you choose; youcan 
have the skates or you can join the 
society for the restoration of Christmas to 
its original meaning.” 

‘*I—want the skates,” said Johnny, 
hanging his lip. ‘*I suppose you'll be 
going without a turkey for dinuer next, 
so as to give that away, too, in your fine 
society.” 

‘It’s no affair of yours,” said Jenny, 
‘if we do; if you don’t belong to the 
society.” 

‘*T belong to the turkey society,” said 
Johnny. 

**So you do. There, there,” said his 
mother; * and I shouldn’t wonder if there 
were turkey and oysters and soup and all 
the rest for dinner in that society. But 
now about this society—do you think you 
will go with us or not?” 

**Oh, I suppose I shall have to. I shall 
be ashamed to let Jen, and not. ButI 
don’t want to. And, if I do,I think I 
might give away my own share where I 
please.” P 

‘Certainly. And where is that?’ 

‘“‘Well,” said Johnny deliberately, and 
trying tostand up his hair like his father’s; 
‘*T daresay he needs it, andallthat. But 
he’s got a better pair of skates than mine 
to-day, and that’s a fact”— 

‘“Who has?” said Marion. 

**‘Oh never mind the skates,” cried 
Jenny. 

‘That's just like a girl! Of coursef 
never mind the skates when you can’t 
make astroke with one foot yet yourself, 
Ido mindthem. And if I’m willing to 
give my money to Charlie Horling, so’s 
that he can get a stock of stationery and 
set up for himself, Itisn’t because I don’t 
mind the skates, for I do mind them; 
and don’t you forget it, miss!’ roared 
Johnny. 

‘* Well, well, well,” said his mother. 
‘‘And who is Charlie Horling ?” 

‘*Oh, he’s one of the fellers. A real 
good one, too. But hisfatherdied. And 
I guess they’re as poor as sixty. At any 
rate, he isn’t going to school any more, 
and he’s got to go and earn his living and 
take care of his mother. And he said to 
meonce when we were talking, and I was 
telling him I meant to go out on the 
plains and be a cow-boy, that what he 
wanted was fifty dollars togeta stock of 
stationery, and he’d soon be able to take 
care of his mothcr. His mother and he 
live at a cousin’s, and the cousin is poor 
and has got to go into a shop, and doesn’t 
want to, and wouldn’t have toif she could 
rent the rooms he and his mother have. 
And he and his mother would like to have 





a home of their own, if it’s ever so small, 
he says.” 

** Poor little soul!’ 

** He shall have it!” 

** Yes, he shall!” said Johnny, proudly, 
with an air of no thanks to anybody; and 
he put his hands in his pockets and 
strutted about the room then like a man 
who meant business. ‘‘ For what youare 
going to give me and Jen, and what we’ve 
got any way will make most fifty dollars, 
and that’s all he wants. And now,” said 
Johnny, ‘I should like to know what the 
rest of you propose to do.” 

** Well,” said Sophy, ‘if we must, we 
must. And I imagine that Marion’s and 
mine together would maintain Virginia 
Grey at her studies another year. They 
have promised her employment at the 
Seminary where she’s been, if she comes 
back and finishes there first. For the Pre- 
ceptress is going to be married sooner or 
later; she’s engaged, any way; and when 
she is that pushes Julia De Vinnes into 
her place and increases Julia’s salary so 
that she can send her brother to Amherst. 
But Virginia said there positively wasn’t 
the money to be had, and she must go 
intoa shop to help keep the family alive.” 

‘Dear, dear,” said Marian; ‘it cer- 
tainly is too hard. I suppose the mostshe 
could earn that way would be eight or 
nine dollars a week, and not steady in the 
summer, and never any better.” 

‘* But in the Seminary she would have 
eight hundred a year, after a litthe—you 
know she is belles lettres and all that.” 

** Well,” said the father; ‘* that is set- 
tled. Virginia Grey—how did you hap- 
pen to know her ?” 

‘*In the mission-circle.” 

‘* Virginia Grey goes to the Seminary. 
Now, Mother.” 

‘*T suppose you yourself were going to 
give us all something, Father?” said the 
mother, anxiously. 

**Oa, of course, I suppose so. Noblesse 
oblige. Stand and deliver; your money 
or your life, and all the rest. I have had 
sufficient intimation in the shape of hints 
as to what would be becoming to Sophy, 
and what would be convenient for Ma- 
rion ”— 

‘« Well, then, yours and mine ”"— 

‘“‘Mine! I like that!” 

** Mine after I get it, isn’t it?” 

‘Oh, my love, I intended nothing like 
that. I allude simply to the preposter- 
ousness of the idea that anything is mine.” 

‘* Yours and mine and Will’s and Fred’s 
put together,” said the mother then, 
‘* make a sum that will pay the mortgage 
on the house of a person I know of, which 
is occasioning her the keenest anxiety.” 

‘* How is it that you know any ene in 
such condition as that?” 

**In such condition? I’m not sure that 
she is not better off than Iam in some 
ways. She doesn’t have to ask for the 
money to make her Christmas presents.” 

‘*Humph !” 

** However, this mortgage is to be fore- 
closed or something ; and if she can’t pay 
it she will lose the house and her means 
of livelihood with it. She has two-thirds 
of the money, but the other eight hun- 
dred she can’t manage any way.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Garstone, with the 
least hesitation in the world. ‘‘ it may be 
foolish; I don’t know but itis. I”— 

‘*Why, Papa, you began the whole 
thing yourself! exclaimed Marion. 

‘‘ Yes; but the duty to be done is the 
duty next your hand, and I’m not sure 
that the next duty to my hand is not the 
making of you all happy on Christmas.” 

‘* Why, this will make us happy !” cried 
Fred. 

“Are you sure? Allof you? It means 
that you won't get that fur-lined over- 
coat, Will, which your mother has been 
wanting you to have ”— 

** And that would be so fitting to your 
manly beauty,” said Marion. ‘‘ And just 
the thing for the midnight stalking home. 
And so nice to fling around and fold her 
in”— 

**Been there yourself, it seems,” said 
Will. 

‘*Not merely won’t get it this year,” 
continued their father; ‘‘ but will never 
getitfrom me. That you, Sophy, will be 
cut off in your prime from those diamond 
earrings you’ve been hinting for since you 





could goalone. That Marion must forego 
the chatelaine watch. That your moth- 
er” — 

“I’m sure,” said Sophy, ‘ we all can 
bear each other’s deprivations philosophi- 
cally; and as for our own make the best 
of them.” 

** And she isn’t the one to feel it, any 
way,” said Johnny, proudly; ‘for she’s 
sure to have something frem Jack.” And 
Johnny, with a strange mingling of 
pompous pleasure and grudging regret, 
proceeded, with Jenny’s help, to bring 
Lis own hoards to light from various new 
and strange receptacles, and to count 
them over backward and forward, and to 
make more clamor about it than all the 
rest put together could produce. 

And then the father went back to his 
newspaper once more, and the mother to 
her crochet, and Johnny to his book. 
And Sophy faded away into the next 
room, as the bell rang; and Will presently 
found himself walking up the path of the 
pretty Seminary grounds,and wishing he 
had that fur-lined overcoat after all, and 
pausing in the porch, where a frosty cheek 
was laid on his, and two lips— But no 
matter about that. 

It was all of two hours later before it 
would be proper for us to make a third, 
as they sat in the little parlor now aban- 
doned tothe lovers but familiar with very 
different scenes when Mrs. Farradean held 
private audiences there with such pupils 
as required them. And at that time the 
owner of thetwo lips was half laughing 
and half sobbing, and whispering bet ween- 
whiles, ‘‘Ob no, no, Will! Please, please 
don’tsay another word! Ishall have to 
tell you—I may as well—there is trouble 
—about the mortgage on the vlace, and 
Mamma is going to lose it; and she will 
have to take asmaller place and dismiss 
half her teachers. And so she will need 
me more thanever. And it would be a 
sin to—tothink of—of—marrying. And 
I couldn't it it wasn’t”"— And no one 
would have dreamed that this was the 
dignified young First Preceptress who 
could calculate an eclipse as easily as Will 
could run upa row of figures with his pen- 
cil, and who wrote in Greek and talked 
in Anglo-Saxon. Ofcourse, noone could 
have dreamed it for no one could have 
seen her, as Will’s arms stifled sobs, 
while his own lips learned vicariously the 
taste of tears. “I think,’ murmured 
Emilia, as she emerged partially from 
the region of salt water, ‘“‘I ought to let 
you go— Iought to tell you not to come 
any more! I've no right to allow you 
to waste your youth and your life—I”— 

*“*Can you?” whispered Will. And she 
knew by the glow of the eyes, the touch 
of the passionate lips, the clasp of the 
tender arms, the music of the voice, that 
if she did she had better die at once. 

It was not quite a twelvemonth after 
this night when what Will wished had 
been deemed so impossible, that a high 
tea with all appropriate ceremonies was 
in progress at the Garstones’, at which 
Emilia was the person of importance as 
the new and only daughter-in-law. And 
as Will steed towering over her and look- 
ing down at her blush-ruse beauty, the 
starry eyes, the mouth’s tremulous sweet- 
ness, while it seemed to him that all the 
forces of heaven and earth could have no 
finer task than the keeping of this sweet 
spirit in this sweet shape, he remembered 
that night in the sacred little parlor with 
a sort of fear to think of what it might 
have robbed him. ‘‘ You know,” Emilia 
was saying as she sat on the sofa beside his 
mother—and how exquisite that shape was 
in the creamy silk, shot here and there 
with gold against the crimson damask 
background of the cushions, he thought— 
“you keow that if that unknown friend 
had aot sent Mamma the money to pay 
her mortgage—we should have liked so 
much to know who it was! we should 
have liked so much to thank our pre- 
server!—she wouldn’t have been able to 
keep the place, and then I shouldn’t have 
been here. For I should have had to go 
with her into a smaller house, and have 
taken the work of two or three teachers 
—the teachers she would have had to dis- 
miss. But as it was, she kept the Semi- 
nary, and paid off the mortgage, and now 
Miss De Vinnes has taken my place,” 
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‘* That is very nice,” said Will’s mother. 

‘* And I’m so glad,” said Emilia; ‘‘ for 
it lets her send her brother tu Amherst; 
and Virginia Grey has finished and takes 
her place” — 

** Virginia Grey!” said Johnny, leaning 
over the back of the sofa, and, altho a 
year older, yet the same Johnny. 

‘“Yes. Do you know her? She is so 
very uncommon, I’m afraid that Mamma 
will never keep her. They will be calling 
her to a professorship somewhere in two 
or three years. It was so fortunate some 
one helped her to come. And then her 
sister took the situation in Smooch & 
Smeers—the picture shop, you know—that 
she was going to have, so that Virginia 
didn’t have the family to look out for that 
year. And—things work so singularly— 
we found that the sister would not have 
had that if a person who had secured it 
had not given it up—some one who was 
really too delicate, but her widowed 
cousin and the cousin’s child, who had 
been living with her, went away to a 
home of their own—some people provided 
the boy with a stock of stationery and he 
succeeded marvelously with it—and so 
she could rent half her house and get 
along on the rent-money without going 
into a shop.” 

** How strange!” said the mother, glanc- 
ing at Will’s flushing face. 

**So it all worked out, you see,” said 
Emilia, with her sweet rare smile. ‘‘ You 
see how it all worked out for Will and 
me too—to be married and to be here to- 
night.” 

‘“*It did, indeed!” said the mother, 
smiling back at her, and up at Will. 
‘* What an arterial system seems to run 
all through suciety. We are so interde- 
pendent that if you touch one end of the 
system it is felt at the remotest point.” 

And that night when every one had 
gone Johnny stole into his father’s and 
mother’s room. ‘I did it,” said he—*I 
did it with my tendollars and sixty-seven 
cents! Jen and me set Charlie Horling 
up in the stationery business, and he took 
his mothor away, and their cousin rented 
her rooms and so left the place in the 
shop free for Virginia Grey's sister to take 
and keep the family alive that way and 
let Virginia go to the boarding school—a 
boarding-school’s a beautiful place—and 
she has taken Miss De Vinnes’ classes and 
Miss De Vinnes has sent her brother to 
college and taken Sister Emilia’s, and 
somebody—I wonder who—paid Mrs. 
Farradean’s mortgage for her so that she 
could keep the whole thing going and let 
Will have Emilia. It's the same old 
story—the rope began to hang the 
butcher, the butcher began to kill the ox, 
the ox began to drink the water, the wa- 
ter began to quench the fire, the fire be- 
gan to burn the stick, the stick began to 
whip the pig, the pig’— 

** Johnny,” said his father, laughing, 
‘* you are a little whited sepulcher. You 
are like the rest of the world, tho, forget- 
ting all the effort made to count you in, 
but, once in, imagining you werehead and 
chief from the beginning. Go to bed this 
minute. And if you open your mouth 
about Mrs. Farradean’s mortgage, or apy 
of this business, I’ll send you away to 
boarding-school, and see how you like 1t!” 

** But we made our Christmas present 
to each other, after all,” said Johnny, 
looking back at the door. ** You all did 
just asl did. And I gaveyou a daughter 
and Willa wife!” 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 


dressed“ Puaaies.” Thi INDV&P“NUDENT. New York, 





DECAPITATIONS AND CURTAILINGS. 

1. Behead a point of land, and leave an 
anima); curtail, and leave a head-dress. 

2. Behead a spice, and leave one of the 
best cards in whist; curtail, and leave a 
man’s vickname. 

8. Behead fortune, ard leave devoured; 
curtail, and leave fleshy. 

4. Behead the grass in front of a house 
and leave the beard of corn; curtail, and 
leave a profession. 

5. Behead to keep off, aud leave the close; 
curtail, and leave a kind of morass. 

6..Behead the fruit of a pine-tree, and 





leave a tbumber; 
study. 

7. Behead a conflagration, and leave 
anger; curtail, and leave a certain kind of 
tree. 

8. Behead a fruit, and leave a period of 
time; curtail, and leave a prevention from 
calling aloud. M. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am a saying of 21 letters. 

My 12, 10 is to depart. 

My 13, 17 is an exclamation. 

My 8, 19 is to exist. 

My 5, 20 is what a near relation is called. 

My 15, 2 is a preposition. 

My 7, 9 is a solemn way of saying thoa in 
the plural. 

My 3, 10 is an exclamation. 

My 4, 16 is to act. 

My 14, 21 is phonetic for a sign of grief. 

My 18, 11 is phonetic for a debt. 

My 1, 6 is phonetic for abounding in good 
spirits. his 


OCTAGON. 

ee & 
eee HH 
ee eR HHH 
ee eR HeKE 
**¥ eH HX 
eee 

%* * * 


The upper word a possessive pronoun, 
. The happiest of places. 

. Famous publishers. 

. To increase in goodness, 

. A single singer. 

. Has motion. 

. Is settled. 

The upper and left hand words are the 
same; and the right hand and lower words 
are the same. The middle up and down is 
to progress. B. 
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* % * 
* % % 
* # * 
* * * 
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** & 
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xx * * eK * 
** *& kK KR 


x kek KOK 
oe ae 


1. Aconsonant. 

2. Nourished with food. 

3. Annoyed. 

4. Small active animals 
woods. 

5. To be joyful. 

6. To shorten. 

7. Motives. 

8. The object of this puzzle. 

The central word down is a bird. 


that live in the 
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1. A ligature. 

2. A plant. 

3. A part of the face. 
4. An action. 
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1. A consonant. 

A beverage. 

To set at defiance. 
To exist. 

A consonant. 


ae ey 


CHARADE, 


A poetical name for an Orient land 

Allthings must——on the king’s command. 

Transpose my last a snare you will see, 

My whole is a treasure as all will agree. 
Three parts. 
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rs) * 0 
. A consonant, 
. An animal. 
. A disease of the eye. 
. A pledge. 
Faults. 
. A little crown. 
. Parts of flowers. 
. A small fruit 
. Small baskets. 
Central word down: Ancient burial- 
places. 


CONROE 


curtail, and leave to 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 8p. 
RHYMED ANAGRAM. 
Harvest-time. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Scotland 
Landgrave 
Graveless 
Lesser 
Ermine 
Mineman 
Manheim. 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


1, Wh-err-y; 2, por-ten-ts; 3, at tun-e; 4, 
br and-ed; 5, w-ail-ing; 6, s-tow-ing; 7, c- 
ann-on; 8, s cow-led; 9, w-aft-ed; 10, ma- 
she-d; 11, s-tea-ling; 12, re-bat-ed; 13, asp- 
ire s; 14, pen-ate-s; 15, b-ask-ed. 

The middle letters of removed words 
form a ‘* reunion of hearts.”’ 
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ere Is better than 

any soap; handier, finer, 

more éifective, more for the 
moncy, and in the form of a 
powder for your convenience. 
Takes, as it were, the fabric in 
one hand, the dirt in the other, 
and lays them apart—compara- 
tively speaking, washing with 
little wark. 

As it saves the worst of the 
work, so it saves the worst of 
the wear. It isn’t the use of 
clothes that makes them old 
before their time; it is rubbing 
and straining, getting the dirt 
out by main ‘strength. 

For scrubbing, house-clean- 
ing, washing dishes,windows and 
glassware Pearlinehasno equal, 

Beware of imitations, prize 
packages and peddlers. 


Pearline is sold everywhere. 


Manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















Possesses many Important Advantages over all 
other prepared Foods. 


BABIES CRY FOR IT. 
INVALIDS RELISH IT. 
Makes Piump, Laughing, Healthy Babies. 
Regulates the Stomach and Bowels. 
Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., BuRLINGTON, VT. 


Baby Portraits. 


A Portfolio of tiful baby eo, printed 

> = -_ 4-3 paper by poteny rocess, sent 

other of any Baby born within a year. 

ot Mother wants these pictures; send at once. 
Give Baby’s name and 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., P.ops., Burlington, Vt. 





It’s Easy to Dye 


WITH 


Dim pa Dyes 


Superior 


| Strength, 
Fastness, 
Beauty, 
AND 
=.) Simplicity. 


Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
durable colors. Ask for the Diamond, and take 
noother. 36colors; 10 cents each. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, Us= 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents, 


























Kashmere 





Douquet 


‘Yorlet Soap § Perhume. 


Vaouurious. lasting velined. 











THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 
White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated 





Hanging lame wi with Decorated Sheds, 
wiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boye! wane tp 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee . 
ape, uetraed, Cate 
st.—Men 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA. ia. 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





ALL WRARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Coe, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


be a 4) Dorchester, Mass. 
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™ - J. WIEDENER, 
36 8. Second St., Phila. 
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GRAPES IN THE BACK YARD. 


BY DR. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 








ABOUT planting and tending vineyards 
have nothing to say. There are works on 
that subject which are crammed with a 
frightful amount of knowledge, more or 
less intelligible. But if an individual de- 
sire to have a border of grape-yines in his 


forty feet back yard, or even one at the rear . 


veranda, let him come to me. I have been 
there in my day. Like myself, there are 
citizens, or surburban residents, who desire 
to sit under their own vines and fig-trees. 
With the vines, there is no difficulty, from 
Maine to Georgia; but north of the lati- 
tude of Philadelphia, when it comes to the 
fig-trees, Nature bars the way. In the 
Philadelphia back yard, with a southern 
exposure and against a wall, the fig will 
ripen its fruit; but the tree is little more 
than a shrub, and the owner cannot sit 
under it at all. 

For wine-making the vine requires poor 
soil; but as you grow it in your yard for 
fruit, and possibly for shade, a rich soil, 
generative of gluccse, is no objection. 
Whether you have one or a half-dozen of 
vines, you. should prepare deep nourish- 
ment to counteract the tendency of the 
grape to throw its roots surfaceward in 
search of its favorite food. Dig a ditch the 
length of your border, four feet wide, if 
you can; if six feet so much the better, and 
throw on one side the soil, to the depth of 
twelve inches. Then dig two feet deeper, 
removing the soil to the otherside. Trou- 
blesome, doubtless; but it will repay you, 
take my word for it. Take all the bones 
you can get, the accumulation from your 
soup kettles, and any others you can ob- 
tain. Dig them in liberally, at least one to 
the square foot. Cover with six inches of 
tie poor soil, over which scatter other 
bones, here and there, but not so liberally, 
and keep on this way till the sub-soil has 
been replaced. On the last of it scatter 
coarse bone-dust. Then throw back the 
surface soil, with which you may place a 
little powdered sulphur, but no bone-dust, 
unless you want the ground packed with 
inconvenient rootlets at the surface. 

Set you posts ten feet apart, or twelve if 
you have room enough, first tarring the 
lower parts, and secure them bya slat at 
top and near the bottom; but depend upon 
wires to support vine branches. Copper 
wire, moderately heavy, is dearer at first 
than iron, but very much cheaper in the 
end. Set each grape-vine midway between 
the posts, soas to permit an equal spread 
to the laterals when they grow. The true 
wine grape, Vitis vinifera, can be cut back 
severely; but we cannot grow it success 
fully in the East, and are forced to take the 
seedlings and hybrids of our native kinds. 
They are rank growers like their fore- 
fathers, will fruit well from a deal of wood, 
and are impatient of too much pruning. 

You can get three years old vines to set 
out, but I advise you not. Two year olds 
will do, but healthy yearlings are better. 
Each plant should be cut back to one stem. 
Set moderately deep, spread the roots, and 
cover, then tramp the soil in firmly. The 
dealers will tell you that autumn is the 
best time to plant. I tell you, unless where 
there are mild winters, as carly in the 
spring as the ground can be worked. But, 
whether in autumn or spring, mulch with 
litter or leaves, after planting, and secure 
each plant to a firm stake. Let it make 
uwo shoots, if it will, the first year, which 
you train perpendicularly, securing them 
to the wires as they grow and harden, with 
soft cotton strings—old-fashioned lamp 
wick is the best material. In the tollowing 
February, cut out the poorest of the two, 
and top the other. It will throw out later- 
alsthesecond year, and these you train to 
the wires, right and left. These in the fol- 
lowing February, you prune, so as to allow 
five or six feet in length, according to the 
distance apart of your vines. After that 
you cut out every alternate upright branch 
of each lateral every year, leaving one to 
fruit, and the other to furnish a fruit-bear- 
ing branch for the followingseason. A sin- 
gle plant is to be started in the same way, 
tho, where it is meant to cover a trellis at a 
veranda, it may be allowed more bearing 
wood. D> not grow auything in yoururape 
border, unless it be bulbs, such as tulips, 
hyacinths or narcissuses, on the outer edge. 
Keep the ground mulched all summer as 
as well as wiuter, turning the mulch over 
occasionally to disturb intruders, all of 





whom, except friendly flesh-eating beetles, 
you may slaughter without pity. 

As to exposure, a southern one, of course. 
If you want shade at tie back of the house 
merely, and the veranda faces north or 


northeast, a wistaria or aristolochia vine © 


will answer your purpose as well as the 
grape, and thrive much better. 

During the whole growing season you 
may amuse yourself and earn your grapes 
by a sharp lookout for insects and sparrows. 
The latter are the hardest to fight. Aspar- 
row—‘ bad ’cess to the man that brought 
him here!’’—is the most impudent thing in 
the world, not even excepting a ward poli- 
tician. If be contented himself with eating 
a few grapes one might stand it; but he 
does not. He sits on a top rail, or a stout 
branch, and deliberately picks a hole in 
nearly every ripe grape in the bunch, 
scarcely abstracting any pulp, and purely 
out of mischief. One of your contributors 
suggested hanging little baskets, filled with 
a mixture of Paris-green and meal among 
the vines, tofrighten thescamp away. The 
sparrows in my yard would put their claws 
to their bills in derision. I have found the 
only gentle persuasion lay in a dose of mus- 
tard-seed shot, administered from the 
mouth of a scattering gun. Those who did 
not drop kept away fora while, and as for 
those who did, I have learned that sparrows 
baked in a pie, like the blackbirds in the 
nursery rbyme, are next in toothsomeness 
to reed-birds. 

Going along your grape row in the spring 
and later, you will find the young shoots 
here and there, with a downy leaf perfo- 
rated, or folded together, or adheremt to an- 
other. Seek, and you will find a little 
worm, the larva of an insect with a good 
Latin name, and bad American habits. 
Crush him with your leather-covered fin- 
gers. Go down the row, and “let no guilty 
worm escape.” Next year such visitors will 
have nearly or quite disappeared. 

By aud by vou will observe the ants trav 
eling up and down the twigs in a long pro- 
cession. Follow them with your glance, 
and you will find the ends of the twigs cov- 
ered with brownish-green plant-iice—! beg 
pardon of the polite, with aphides, from 
whose bodies exudes an ichor, after the fash- 
ion of the old Olympian deities, on which 
the singgard-teachers luxuriate. The aph- 
ides have their enemies in the larvz of the 
lady-bird, the well-known spotted red bee- 
tle. A dose of solution of potassium sul- 
phide, an ounce to the quart—you must ask 
for sulphuret of potassium at the drug- 
gist’s—will do their business, if you don’t 
care to shake them off into a panful of the 
liquid by a sudden tap. 

If your grapes crowd each other on the 
branch, remove the smallest or imperfect 
ones with the vine scissors, giving your 
bearing branches support and not letting 
them be knocked about by the wind. 

The rule in pruning is to keep your vines 
in about their original space, and to remove 
superfluous or weak shocts. Rub off the 
buds which come near the base of the main 
stem, and all buds but those on the laterals. 

As to the variety of grape to be planted, 
that is a matter of tuste, and latitude. The 
Concord is a popular grape, and is fair eat- 
ing, if left long enough on the vine; but 
there are others much better. The Pock- 
lington is showy but coarse; the Niagara, 
handsome but of voor flavor; and both have 
been overrated. In a forty-foot border I 
would plant Salem, Wilder, Lady Wash- 
ington and Duchess; but south of Trenton, 
I would replace the latter by the Delaware, 
which, if you have patience to wait, finally 
becomes a good bearer. If planting one, 
take either Salem or Wilder, the former for 
choice. All the Rogers’ Hybrids are good; 
but the Agawam and Merrimac are apt to 
have straggling branches. 

Sometimes there are old vinesina border, 
growing irregularly and fruiting badly, 
and defying decent pruning. If too close, 
dig out alternate ones, and cut down the 
others at pruning time to near the ground. 
Allow these to each throw up astrong shoot, 
rubbing off other buds as they appear, and 
begin with them de novu as I have directed 
with other vines. You will probably find 
numberless small uncovered 100ts around 
each. Covey with three or four inches of 
poor soil, and mulch thoroughly. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 
BY E. 8S. MORGAN. 


AFTER the family have left the table, the 
remnants of food left on and in the dishes 
that are to be saved, remove immediately 
to clean smaller dishes or plates to be placed 
at once in the refrigerator, or carried to the 
cellar. Meats and vegetables may reappear 
on the table in dishes as dainty and nutri- 
tious as on their first appearance. The 
secret of good housekeeping lies in minutix 
of detail rather than superfluity. 

There need never be wasted a crumb of 
good wheat loaf bread. It may be sliced 
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when very stale and with broken pieces that 
would be otherwise wasted put into a drip- 
ping-pan and set in a moderate oven to 
thoroughly dry, but not scorch. When 
pounded and rolled put in a covered box or 
securely tie 1m a paper bag ready to use in 
puddings, griddle-cakes, dressing and stuf- 
fing poultry and breading meats; for the 
last it must be rolled very fine. A dish is 
not only rendered more savory with adress- 
ing, but is economical, as it goes farther. 

Many appetizing rechauffé dishes are 
prepared from cold meats and cold pota- 
toes. Take what remains of the turkey 
whose generous proportions were browned 
to juicy, tender crispness for dinner: cut off 
the meat, leaving the carcass for the soup- 
kettle. Pick the meat into bits, do not 
mince it, season with salt, pepper and 
minced celery, or a little bruised celery- 
seed or celery essence, as is most convenient, 
Butter a dish and spread it thickly with 
bread-crumbs moistened in a little sweet 
milk. Next put in a layer of the seasoned 
turkey; fill the dish with alternate layers; 
when full add what dressing or gravy may 
have been left from the turkey when first 
served. Mix together two eggs, half a cup 
of milk, a good tablespoonful of sweet but- 
ter, thicken with bread-crumbs, add a little 
pepper and salt and spread over the top; 
cover with a large plate or pan and bake 
for thirty minutes. Drawthe dish to the 
mouth of the oven, remove the cover, return 
tothe oven to brown handsomely. Serve 
with it currant jelly. 

If the carcass is not reserved for soup a 
nice breakfast dish can still be made from 
it. Pick off the meat and shred it, break 
up the bones, put them into the stew-kettle 
with sufficient cold water to cover them. 
Let them simmer for half an hour, strain, 
thicken with bread-crumbs, mix through it 
the shredded cold turkey that has been well 
seasoned, adding a lump of butter of gener- 
ous size. Place in a hot oven for fifteen or 
twenty minnotes. It does not need cooking 
a second time; but little more than ther- 
ough heating. Serve with it cranberry 
sauce or jelly. 

An egg or two mixed with the minced 
turkey will furnish the most seasonable 
croquettes for breakfast; but only simple, 
easily prepared dishes are suggested. 

Butter a dish and line it with cold mashed 
potatoes, seasoned with salt, pepper, butter 
and cream and a moiety of minced paisley. 
Layer it with any kind of chopped meat or 
fish alternately until the dish is filled. 
Cover with bread crumbs or mashed pota- 
toes, brown nicely and serve with tomato 
catsup 

Mince cold steak or cold beef, free itfrom 
every particle of fat and sinew, season with 
pepper, salt and a httle minced onion, place 
iu a dish buttered and lined with cold mac- 
aroni stewed or baked, pour over it cold 
gravy, or soup stock, or a spoonful of Lie- 
big’s extract of beef in a little hot water. 
Cover with bread-crumbs barely moistened 
in a little hot milk into which two spoon- 
fuls of butter has been stirred. Bake half 
an hour, serve with it'tomato catsup. 

Minced cold steak, heated in a little wa- 
ter, with cream, or a small quantity of new 
milk thickened with a teaspoonful of corz- 
starch or potato flour, seasoned with salt, 
pepper and butter, poured over lightly- 
browned toast, makes anice breakfast dish. 
A few mushrooms added, or mushroom cat- 
sup, gives zest to the dish. Butter a dish 
and strew thick)y with bread-crumbs. A\l- 
teraate with thinly sliced cold mutton and 
tomatoes peeled and sliced, or canned to- 
matoes muy be substituted; seascn each 
layer with salt pepper and small lumps of 
butter. Spread the top layer, which should 
be tomatoes,with slightly moistened bread- 
crumbs. Bake about forty minutes, carry 
from the oven to the table. Serve hot, and 
with it Dhili sauce. 

Innumerable are the ways of serving over 
cold potatoes, Bring to a slow boil ina 
teakettle-boiler a quart of new milk, sea- 
son with pepper and a large tablespoonuful 
of fresh butter; thicken with potato flour, 
or a teaspoonful of corn-starch or cerealine. 
Add the cold potatoes cut in large-sized 
dice and simmer fifteen minutes, Stir fre- 
quently, pour into a dish, add the sait and 
keep the dish covered, that the contents 
may retain their heat. In the country, or 
where milk is abundant, cold potatoes cut 
up and simmered for an hour, or longer, 
until the milk has simmered more than 
half away and the potatoes have assumed 
a glassy, waxy appearance, are almost 
as appetizing as oysters. A teacupful of 
sweet cream adds a touch of deliciousness 
to an already savory dish. When thus cook- 
ed they require constant stirring, unless 
cooked in a teakettle-boiler. 

Take cold mashed potatoes that have been 
well seasoned with salt, pepper, butter and 
cream. Flour the hands, but do not add 


flour to the potatoes; maise into egg-shaped 
balls, wash over with beaten egg, place in 
a shallow pan and bake a light brown. 
Serve hot, and edge the dish on which they 
are served with leaves of fresh parsley or 
fringed celery. 

Bread-crumbs make a lighter and far 
more digestible crust for puddings than the 
pastry in which they are ordinarily baked. 

Slices of stale bread from which the crust 
has been rasped or pared are an excellent 
substitute for pastry for apple dumplings, 
especially for children or adults whose di- 
gestive organs are not strong. Pare, core, 
and halve juicy, tart apples, butter thinly 
a pudding-dish or dripping-pan, lay the 
slices of bread barely moistened with new 
milk in it, and upon each slice of bread lay 
the half of an apple, the flat side down- 
ward. Powder thickly with sugar, ‘lightly 
with nutmeg an¢ cinnamon, a tiny pinch 
of salt-and a piece of butter on each apple. 
Bake a light brown. Or, after paring 
thinly the crust from light rolls, makea 
shell of them by removing the crumb from 
the centers, and filling them with chopped 
apples, or the fruit quartered and seasoned 
as above, in each case adding a few drops 
of lemon-juice to the apple in each dump- 
ling. Pour over the whole a custard made 
of one pint of sweet milk, three eggs, 
sweetened and flavored totaste. Pour on 

while hot and bake a golden brown. 

Butter a pudding-dish, cover with a layer 
of very thinly sliced apples, powder with 
sugar, a trifle of cinnamon, a suspicion of 
salt. a few drops of lemon extract and bits 
of butter; cover with bread-crumbs, alter- 
nate thus until the dish is filled, making 
the last layer of crumbs. If convenient, 
pieces of quince preserve may be added. 
Bake and serve hot with sweetened fresh 
cream flavored with lemon, or lemon sauce 
made by mixing together the yelks of three 
eggs, the whites of two, a coffee-cupful of 
butter, halfa pound of sugar, the juice and 
grated rind of a lemon, stirred overa slow 
fire until it thickens like honey. 

Butter a pudding-dish or pie-plates, strew 
with bread-crumbs to the thickness of pas- 
try, dot with bits of butter(very nice and 
more wholesome without), fill with a cus- 
tard made of potatoes, chocolate or what- 
ever variety may be perferred, 

A plain but very good pudding is made by 
mixing together one pint of bread-crumbs 
grated and rolled, and a full cupof grated 
fresh cocoanut, or dessicated cccoanut if 
more convenient. Pour over it boiling, 
one and one-half pints of milk which bas 
come slowly to a boil in a teakettle-boiler 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar; add a 
teaspoonful of butter, flavor as preferred; 
pour into a pudding-dish buttered an 
lined thickly with bread-crumbs. Bakea 
delicate brown. 

Simple and delicious fruit puddings are 
of fruits, fresh or dried, stewed and sweet- 
ened to taste, poured hot over thin slices of 
loaf bread, the crust removed, and scantily 
spread with butter, or the bread may be 
carefully toasted. Fill a prettily shaped 
dish with alternate layers of bread or toast 
buttered and hot stewed fruit, the latter 
forming the last layer; pour over the whole 
the juice from the fruit. Cover with a 
plate until cold, then set on ice. Serve with 
powdered sugar and cream, or a hard sauce, 
made by creaming half a teacupful of fresb, 
sweet butter and beating gradually into it 
a teacupful of powdered sugar. Beat to a 
snow the white of an eag, add this slowly 
with whatever flavor may be desired. Fruit 
juices, fresh or preserved, a spoonful or two 
of jelly melted and diluted make dainty 
flavors. Half of the sauce may be flavored 
and colored with strawberry or red currant 
jelly, the other half with orange, lemon or 
pineapple juice orextract. Heap ina pretty. 
fancy glass dish a large spoonful of each 
alternately, do not smooth it, leave it with 
a frosty appearance. Place on the ice until 
needed. . 

In the summer stewed currents and rasp- 
berries mixed are especially nice, or stewed 
apricots and peaches. Inthe winter canned 
fruits or preserves may take their place— 
quinces, peaches or small fruits. These 
puddings are known in our family as emer- 
geucy puddings, from the ease and celerity 
with which they are prepared. For winter 
they are quite as good served hot. As soon 
as the stewed fruit is poured over the bread, 
the dish is brought to the table accompanied 
by a rich hot sauce. 

Line a gracefully shaped dish with slices 
of stule eake, cover with slices of oranges, 
peeled and seeded, powder thickly with 
sugar, sparsely with grated organge-peel. 
Fill the dish iu this manner; choose sweet, 
juicy oranges. Pile high on the oranzes 
which must form the top layer, sweetened 
cream whipped very stiffly, and place all on 
the ice until removed to the table. Pineap- 
ple is equally delicious thus served. If pre- 
ferred the cream may be heaped on a 
separate dish. 

Chop fine, half a pound of figs, mix with 
them three ounces of butter, and gradually 
two eggs frothed lightly, two and one-half 
ounces of powdered sugar, quarter of a 
pound of grated bread-crumbs and cone tea- 
cup of rich, sweet milk. Mix the ingredi- 
ents thoroughly together. Butter and line 
a pudding-dish with bread-crumbs and 
bake; or it may be boiled, in which case 
sprinkle the mold with bread-crumbs, cover 
closely and boil three hours. In either case 
serve vith hard sauce flavored with fresh 
lemon-juice. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be-ame Miss, she clang to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“Tam selling your goods freely, and more 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. MeWilliams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


epared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Freiee $1; ie bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








iesin the West. Permanent positions;"g0od pay. 
Outfit free. Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo, 
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WARTE D iateccsud besi-known Nurser: 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 

Promotes a luxuriant gro-vth. 
Never Fails to Restor. Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Pandru‘f and hair falling 





50c. and $1.00 at Dru 














LNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH! 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
(C.,R. 1. &P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK Pag | DEVE. 
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est farming 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Leading all 


competitors in splendor and luxury 
acco ions (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and 
. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 


ritory and Texas. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


great ‘“‘WHEAT AND D. 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, i:LL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming &%,'00 
mites of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“best built railroad in the United States.”’ The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). - aheniasiiineiam 

@ passenger equipment is, w . 
the finest in’ America. Solid vestibule trains from 
a 





with the greatest com- 
uy railway train oneuwth. The 


SPECMEN COPIES. 


Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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STOVE POLISH 


0 lish, Si ean- 
finees, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BPROS.,. Proprietors, “anton. Masa. 


The Last is the Best. 








The recent treaties provide fer 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACRES ofthe richest 
red favora AG 


*RICUL- 


THE 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


The finest scenery on the continent. Falls of the 


Missouri; Gate ofthe Mountains. Missouri, Prickly 


Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Fatls, Helena, and Butte. 
Low rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
= Sleeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 
on. 


SoACARMEG WS. AUER ARDER 
. ent Trafic Ma % 
ST, PAUL, MINN, aes 


TWO MILLION ACRES of choice iands in MINNE- 


SOTA for sale on easy terms by the &/. Pau!, Minne- 


apolis, and Manitoba Railway Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great fertility. adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOCKWALTER, 
Land Commissioner St. Paul. Minn. 
qe 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro>s. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
. PROPRIETORS 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

















One Month. One Vear........- $3 00 
Three Months *> Two Years....... 5 00 
Four ‘Months..... 1 Three Years..... 700 
Six Months....... 13 Four Years....... 8 § 
Nine Months..... Vears........10 


. 2 25 Five 
Single Copies 10 cents. 
[x CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Pp to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal! Union $1.56 per year additionai. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUD- 
cane AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time Jor 

which payment . 
Sample Coptee Free upon Aupitension, 

eM: ali remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT 

t®” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order. Bank Check, pos Express, Express 

r 


Postal N 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCKIBERS are reauested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the exmration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are oar agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THs INDSPENDENT’S specia] Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wisb- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDEFT can save 4 
very handsome percentage of money oy ord sring from 
our Club-List. 





2 
> 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 209 lines to the column.) 


seeesesceerescsesstOCe! |b CIM... 1. ccecns carcecee 


e -| 1 time 

4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c. 

138 “ (three months5c./13 “ (three “ )... 

*% six “ 2 « s! “ )...%C. 

ie lve “ 52 “ (twelve“ }....66c 

READING NOTICES......... ON® DOLLAR PER AGATS 
LINE, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES... yee DOLLARS PER AGATS 


RELIGIOUB NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CEeNTs a LINS 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that. Laeeve Cents a Line. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New Yerk. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Sinder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt. tetters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.O. ip the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each, 
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RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever viries A marvel of purity quvene> 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds. 1nd cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
waders. Sold only = cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Walt st.. N.Y. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


A. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 


B.C.Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Made from the Finest Grains. 
American All Impurities Removed. Pre- 
I 


pared for the table in ten minutes. 
for A. B. C. Brand only. 





Breakfast ee TENTED Mark.) 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
circulars, ete.. to Tne CERKALS 

Cereals. M’r’G Co.,83 Murray Street, N. Y. 

a= (Incorporated 1875.7 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medai of Internationai 
fmventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
ie the Society of Arts for 
ianos and several meritorioas 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


DIAMONDS. 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


Importers and Cutters of Diamonds. 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 





58 Nassau Street and58 Maiden Lane, New York. 
_1St. Andrew's Street, London. 

















8ST cK ST cK cs 
“alae CLE BAAGK, I 8S Hy mr 
CLEANFAST | Darning 
Pe) | Cotton ot 
al oay'iee. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. l4th St., and 
The wearing \218 West 
enamnen 125th Street, 
a) ;| New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Chicago. 
Send for 49 West St., 
__price-list.! TRADE-MARI oston. 








=e A $65.00 
gr Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 

a, Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 

Pm er, Drop Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 
Set of Attachments. Warran 

4 |b Teaor Family Scale, $1.90. 
















ata APPLIN » co. 


pu JLPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
' 27 Sudbury &t., 
E.’ Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Established 1780 


P BN i 













IKELLYS DUPLEX 


BETTER than the “BEST MILLON EARTH.” 


al For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 


CRINDING 
MIL... 


" Sizes: 2 to 1 orse Power. Will grind from ag r hour. The 
Neue gv posh sides of Lt ay git Sag en Br Dow vii 
any other M 
y warran Our new hand book fo r Farmers a sent i 


all 
SPRINGFIELD ENGINE enero Springfield, ‘o 

















Walter’s Patent Standard Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


_ SHEET_METAL 


Our roof covering is 


= not an experiment. The 
SHINGLES: sic Stccipiates, Gat 
plater, Steel-plates, Gai 

vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 


known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
¥ ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing aree sier 
Mf, applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
“* where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 

ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
, plates, the material being the same. 
sus'ng cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
= when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 

References furnished in every city and town of impor- 


tance in the United States and Canada, 
logue free. 


There is no excuse for 


Illustrated cata 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers ot the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 





STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Vort 
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“GREATEST 
\ NOTROUE 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAES. 


15 Cents per can. 2 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, a 

8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

8. DAVIS, JR.’S, CINCINNATI 


Diamond Hams. 


Sold b leading Grocers, from “en obtain circu- 
lars, “ How to Cook the Diamond 
@New cure now in market. 


CANTRELL S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 








With Cantrell's Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Rost Cottage Port 


or of “C me 
ii 


nches, "contains 





15,00), with explana- 


tions complete. Price of materi- 
a} al, etc.. given that estimates are 
aM made upon. Sent. t-paid, for 


$1.00. Parties not A “* Cot- 
| tage can have the two works for 8135 Ad- 
| fress DS s. HOPKINS. Architect. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DERBY DESKS 


Office and : ‘Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DERBY & KILMER DESK CO, 
Office and Factory, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
F Salesrooms, 55 Charlestown St. 
BOSTON. 
















Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh- Fruits’) “ 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 
MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 
Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


SUPERIOR ROOFING. 


Plain and Corrugated, Iron and Steel. 
Cheapest because best. ’ Send for Cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Build 
STRIKING HALL CLOC 


383 Washington sereet Boston 


en Lane, New York. 
170 State Str et, Chicago. 


tereret service, [MA's AVS ASEM": Boston 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 








pare Private Residences. 





Low Esumates. 











* No, 50, Bracket Globe. 
For one Postal Card, with your name and address 


Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 





ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


@86 Broadway, New York. 




















Tas 


INDEPENDENT Press, 33 TO 43 Gotp STREET NEAR FULTON STREET. 


we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of % of our most popular Globes 








TO SEE THE 


ST. PAUL ICE PALACE! 


Ten Days of Winter Sports 


INCLUDING 


TOBOCCANINC, 








SNOW SHOEINC, 


CURLINC. 
AND TWO 


Grand Stormings of the Ice Palace 
A Magnificent Display of Fireworks. 


Reduced Rates of Fare by AU Lines. 


Th Crna eins Jannary 2, eds Feary 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beat ame Saucesand Made Dishes 








EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with tac-simile ot 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


WiC ls PIE OR MELE CO. ES: teoadon 


MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETC. 


*; lesroo.as: S36 'S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
ee 


ohn St., od York, ana 
im: berg St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Gard 
E es, Pump Cha: in — | 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
spaeate, Street Washers 
WORKS FOUNDED LN 1832. 























in fi 
pala! Exhibition 





WINTER EXCURSIONS. 


The Chicago and North-Western 
Railway is now sellivg first-class ex- 





cursion tickets to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and other 
points on the Pacific Coast at very 
low rates, providing first-class ac- 
commodations and liberal stop-over 
privileges and return limits. If de- 
sirable, tickets will be made good 
going one route and returning an- 
other. 

For full particu’ars apply to the 
nearest ticket agent or address E. P. 
WILSON, General Passenger Agent, 








C. & N.-W. Railway, Chicago, Il. 
=————__=___s 





